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Cultivation Should Begin With a Good Seed Bed 


ULTIVATION has as its purpose the destruction of weeds and the con- 
servation of soil moisture, and any treatment that accomplishes these two 
purposes must be regarded as cultivation, whether it be given in preparing 


the seed bed or working the soil after the crop is up to a stand. It therefor 
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A STEP TOWARD 


where the use of the turning plow in burying grass is the result of inefficient 
cultivation before the crop was planted. 
Where the land has been prepared by good plowing and the repeated use of 


the disk and section harrows, grass can usually be subdued by shallow cultiva- 
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GOOD CULTIVATION 





follows that the making of a well pulverized seed bed is one of the essential 
phases of good cultivation. 

On too many of our Southern farms cultivation begins only after the crop 
is up to a stand. 


rowed; but with many farmers the preparation of a seed bed is merely a question 


It is true,the land is plowed, and sometimes disked and har- 


f making a resting place for the seed, and the value of this early cultivation in 
destroying the weed crop in its infancy and pulverizing the soil so that a shallow 
but effective dust mulch may be easily made is largely lost sight of. Of course 
tt is impossible to make a suitable resting place for the seed and at the same 
time fail to destroy weed seed and conserve moisture, but if all the advantages 
of good early preparation were kept in mind there would be fewer poorly 
Prepared seed beds. 


While we do admit that times may occur during periods of excessive rain 
when the accepted methods of cultivation must be cast to the winds and heroic 


treatment applied in the form of the turning plow, there are too many cases 


tion after the crop is up to a stand. Jt is also true that with a well pulverized | 
soil a shallow cultivation of not over three inches on sandy soils and two 

inches on clay soils is sufficient to provide a mulch of fine dirt that will prac- i} 
tically step the evaporation of water from the soil surface. On the,other hand, 
it is necessary to run the cultivator three, four and sometimes five inches deep |) 
to obtain an effective mulch on a cloddy field, and when we go to such a depth, 1} 
after the crop has become well established, the Psots are pruned with subsequent |) 
reduction in the crop yield. In fact a two-inch mulch of well pulverized soil 

is more effective in preventing the evaporation of soil water than a four-inch | 
mulch of clods. 


There is nothing to be gained by planting on an ill prepared seed bed, fOF 
what little time is gained in getting the crop off to an early start is more ‘than 
counteracted by the greater expenditure of labor necessary in later cultivations, || 
A very practical way of*saving labor expenses and thus reducing the cost of ti 
producing the crop is to thoroughly prepare the land before planting, for the t 
cheapest and most effective cultivation is that given before the seed are put 
in the ground. ‘ 





A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 - 
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ou hit a bump you pay a toll! 


OMETHING has had wear that it should not have had. Something probs 
ably has received a slight strain that will develop into trouble. 


Add these thousands of little strains, bumps, shocks, and jars together 
and you have the reason why your car needs repairing, why your tires are 
worn down quickly, why your car wears out sooner than it should. ° 


Hassler Shock Absorbers protect the car against the bumps and jolts that come 
from bumpy, rutty roads. They eliminate the need of paying tolls. They make your 
car capable of running over ordinary roads, without injury. 


In fact, a million sets of Hasslers in use today prove that they save at least one- 
third of the ordinary repair and tire expense, and lengthen the life of the car by 
a third. 


These are real advantages which you want. They speak to you in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. They make ihe most economical car more economical. 


In addition, you have comfort, the same comfort that is enjoyed by owners of 
the highest priced cars. This is something you, too, will appreciate. 


You can secure Hasslers for your touring car, roadster, coupe, sedan or truck. 
Your dealer will fit your car with the right type of Hasslers. 


Furthermore, your dealer is authorized to give you a 10-Day Trial—during 
which time you use the Hasslers and if they do not prove entirely satisfactory he 
is to take them off and refund every cent of your money. ‘ 

If you do not know your Hassler dealer, then write us and we'll see that your 
Hasslers are supplied promptly. Opportunities now for exclusive ‘distributors in 
many foreign countries. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 541 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
The Hassler Guarantee: ‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 






A Standardized Quality Product —Worth the Price 


for Front and 
. Rear of Ford 
Commercial 
Cars 








‘ 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 





é PATENTED 
for Ford Cars and Trucks. 
ThisTwinType —S — The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the most resilient down- 


a ward.action. The springs compress on either upward or downward movements—do not stretch out 
g ne-Ton hn cw) of shape—do not allow up-throw. Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make tt last. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Hairless Pigs 


OT long ago,in one of your issues 

was an.inquiry about hairless 
pigs; and the suggested reason given 
in the answer was “goiter.” 

A few days ago, one of my neigh- 
bor’s gilts farrowed six pigs, all hair- 
less, all of good size and appearance 
but unfortunately all dead. This gilt 
had been kept in a close pen for sev- 
eral weeks, and I attribute the death 
of the pigs to lack of, exercise. J. L. B. 


Editorial Comment :—It is unques- 
tionably bad practice to confine 
sows in small lots or pens. Exercise 
is essential to the breeding animal 
and particularly to the sow; but there 
is no evidence to show that lack of 
exercise in sows properly fed on a 
ration containing sufficient protein 
and mineral matter and free from 
goiter, will cause the peculiar dis- 
ease or condition in which pigs are 
born hairless, but otherwise appar- 
ently fully developed. That “goiter,” 
the disease which results in this con- 
dition, is closely associated with some 
defect in nutrition is granted. These 
sows and pigs ‘were probably suffer- 
ing from this disease but that the 
goiter or the farrowing of hairless 
pigs was due alone to a lack of ex- 
ercise, because of being~ confined in 
a small pen, is very doubtful. Be- 
cause a lack of exercise is very bad 
for the brood sow, it is not safe nor 
wise to attribute all abnormal re- 
sults to that cause. Proper feeding 
is also essential. 


Better Pay for Agricultural Work- 
ers Is Necessary 


NE of the conditions now most 

seriously threatening the progres- 
sive development of Southern agri- 
culture is the inadequate salaries paid 
official agricultural workers, as com- 
pared with the salaries paid by posi- 
tions in the commercial world re- 
quiring similar knowledge and abil- 
ity. 

The professional teacher and the 
scientific investigator in all coun- 
tries and for all time have been notor- 
iously underpaid, considering the 
training and ability required and the 
exacting nature of their work. In 
the past the social, educational and 
other living conditions of the college 
professor and experiment station in- 
vestigator and their absorbing inter- 
est in their work have seemed suffi- 
cient compensations, and have at- 
tracted and held the brightest of 
those educatéd in agricultural lines 
to college and experiment station 


work. But when the cost of living. 


arose to the point where even by 
their modest habits of living it be- 
came impossible to make the. salaries 
paid meet ngcessary expenses, and the 
expansion of all lines of commercial 
business offered attractive opportuni- 
ties to all educated men, the exodus 
from the colleges and stations into 


commercial lines become a serious 
menace to all lines of agricultural 
work. 


A young man takes the salary of- 
fered, but if he remains long enough 
to become most efficient in his work, 
just then, if he has surrounded him- 
self with a family, he must begin 
thinking about the revenues neces- 
sary to keep and educate this family. 
The constant changing which these 
conditions cause among the agricul- 
tural workers, especially in experi- 





ment station work, not only retards 
progress but in many cases actually 
nullifies much of the work of our 
stations. 


The small salaries now paid agricul- 
tural workers in Federal and state 
work is the greatest menace to the 
future of our agricultural college, ex- 
periment station and _ extension 
work. But. while present conditions 
make this problem especially acute 
at this time, they also offer during 
these times of prosperity the most 
favorable opportunity for raising the 
salaries of such workers to a living 
wage. 


Something must be done that will 
lead to interesting the business 
leaders of this country in a movement 
for placing the salaries of agricul- 
tural workers and in fact the whole 
teaching profession on a better basis. 


The present methods, however, of 
employing, promoting, and retaining 
both efficient and inefficient men in 
these lines of work are somewhat re- 
sponsible for the low salaries paid. 
First, men are hired for teaching ag- 
riculture on their-training in the agri- 
cultural sciences or their knowledge, 
with often little or no regard for 
their ability to teach or without re- 
gard to their special aptitude for re- 
search which are inborn faculties. 
Second, when a man does an espe- 
cially good piece of research work, 
or proves an excellent teacher the 
only way of rewarding him with bet- 
ter pay, even with a living wage, is to 
transfer him to some executive posi- 
tion for which he may or may not 
be fitted. In fact, he usually is not 
fitted for executive work if he is an 
especially good investigator. More- 
over, executive ability is really more 
common than excellence in research 
and instead of being better paid this 
executive work is entitled to less pay. 
There should be possibilities of re- 
warding a man, while keeping him in 
the field where he has demonstrated 
his ability, without changing him to 
what is toghim an untried field where 
success is more or less uncertain. 
Third, the habit of retaining ineffi- 
cient men year after year, when they 
have proved their inefficiency, is 
very largely responsible for the low 
salaries now paid agricultural work- 
ers. If the efficient are to be paid 
salariessmore in line with the salaries 
paid for the same ability, industry 
and honesty in commercial lines, then 
the inefficient enust be promptly dis- 
charged or shifted to other positions, 
just as occurs in commercial life. 


A Big Cotton Crop in 1920 May 
_ Spell Disaster 


N THE face of all the _ present 
obstacles to our export trade the 
South is preparing to pitch the largest 
cotton crop’ possible, with the least 
feed and food ,supplies and_ the 
highest prices for these supplies in 
her history. 


If Southern agriculture was ever in 
a critical stage of its development. it 
is this spring of 1920. With a large 
cotton crop, and it is absurd to state 
that we cannot produce and gather a 
large cotton crop under favorable 
weather conditions, with high priced 
feeds to make this crop and a short 
production of feed crops in 1920 
necessitating buying feeds to make 
the cotton erop of 1921, can anyone 
fail to see what_the results will be 
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to Southern agriculture and Southern 
business prosperity! 

If there ever was a time when those 
who give thought and study to agri- 
cultural questions should exert every 
effort toward inducing the planting 
of a large acreage in feed and food 
crops it is in tpis year of 1920. In 
fact, it is now much more important 
than even during the war. 


New Breeds Not Needed 


[t IS simply amazing the mania 
which possesses Southern farmers 
for new breeds of livestock. Let the 
name of a supposed breed be men- 
tioned and numerous readers will at 
once write to know where they can 
get some of these animals, even 
though it be plainly evident that they 
are mongrels or grades? Not long 
since we had occasion to tell a teader 
about the claims which an advertiser 
in an exchange was making for a 
so-called new breed of hogs. Even 
though no such pure breed exists, 
and we so stated in answering this 
inquiry, numerous readers have wrfit- 
ten to know where they can obtain 
such hogs. Of course, we cannot tell 
them where they can buy a treed of 
hogs which does not exist, and as to 
aiding in the distribution of mongrels 
and grades for breeding purposes, we 
simply will not be a party to such a 
business. 


But why this insane desire for a 
new breed? The only reason we can 
suggest is that so many of those who 
try raising livestock fail, through 
failure to give proper care and feed, 
that they become dissatisfied with 
the breed they have. A poor work- 
man is always complaining of his 
tools and in like manner when the 
average man makes a failure with 


‘livestock he lays the blame on the 


breed instead of on himself, where it 
certainly belongs. There is no rec- 
cognized pure breed of livestock 
which will not do well the work for 
which it is intended, and when a man 
makes a failure with any breed he 
can safely and wisely lay the blame 
on himself, or on some condition oth- 
er than the defects of the breed. 
There are inferior members in all 
breeds, but the better individuals of 
all breeds will do well the work for 
which they are intended. If a man 
fails with one breed of hogs, for in- 
stance, he is not likely to succeed 
with another breed. Of course, it is 
easier and is soothing to one’s vanity 
to lay the blame for failure on the 
breed, but it does not belong there. 
Good individuals of any breed will 
do well when properly cared for and 
fed. It is not more breeds that we 
need, but more and better breeders 
and feeders. 

Moreover, there is a tremendous 
advantage .in having a number of 
breeders of the same breed in any lo- 
cality. Not long since a man came 
to the office wanting to know 
where he could find purebred Hol- 
stein cattle. After ascertaining that 
he had failed to find what he wanted 
in the herds of local breeders we re- 
ferred to our advertising files and 
found that in a nearby county we had 
three advertisers of Holsteins. We 
advised this, buyer to visit this coun- 
ty, he did so and bought the animals 
he wanted. Other counties had single 
advertisers, but we could not afford 
to send this buyer to these because 
there was too much risk that he 
would not find what he wanted. We 
could much more safely. send him to 
the locality having three advertisers 
for he had three times as good a 
chance of finding what he wanted. 
If farmers would codperate instead 
of dividing theireenergies, their bus- 
iness would be more profitable. In- 





stead of wanting a “new” breed I 
want the breed which the larger nume- 
ber of my neighbors are breeding. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Colt in Bad Condition—Feed for 
Horse in Run-down Condition 
” 














a 

READER has a “colt that had 

scours last fall and got pretty 
poor. Then about a month ago he 
took something like distemper, run- 
ning at the nose and swelling at the 
throat pretty badly. He seems to be 
well of that, but is unable to get up 
when down, though can walk after 
being helped up. He eats heartily.” 


This colt probably needs only good 
care and feeding and possibly a tonic 
to aid him in getting back his 
strength and vigor. 

We suggest giving all the good 
legume hay and oats he will eat. If 
oats are not available give him a mix- 
ture of five parts of corn and one of 
cottonseed meal. Curry and brush 
and rub him well at least once a day, 
and be certain that he is not infested 
with lice, which have a liking for run- 
down animals. Keep the colt out in 
the open on nice days and in bad 
weather see that he has a warm, dry 
place with plenty ef good bedding, 
Keep before him a mixture of 8 parts 
each of charcoal, salt and wood ashes 
and 1 part of pulverized copperas, so 
that he can eat what he wants. 


Help him up regularly and often so 
that he will not waste his strength. 
worrying. We are not told the size 
of the colt, consequently cannot state 
the dose of any medicine he should 
receive, but we suggest placing on the 
tongue of this colt with a spoon about 
4 drops of fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica and 8 drops of fluid extract of 
gentian for every 100 pounds of his 
weight twice a day for ten days or 
two weeks. 

Feed for Horse in Run-down Con- 

dition 3 
READER asks: “What is thé 
best feed for a horse in run down 
condition? Horse does not eat heavi- 
ly and is not driven much.” 

No medicines can be recommended 
for such a horse without knowing the 
cause of his present condition, except 
perhaps a general tonic. Good feed 
and care and regular but light exer- 
cise are the best tonics for such a 
horse. 

We suggest one pound of hay per 
day for every 100 pounds of the 
horse’s weight. [f he will not eat 
that much then give him a little less 
than he will eat up clean. Any good 
legume or grass hay will do, but it 
would be preferable to have one half 
of the hay from some legume and one 
half grass hay. 

For a grain ration give one pound 
to one and a quarter pounds a day 
for every 100 pounds of his weight. 
This may be oats; or corn and oats, 
half and half by weight; or corn and 
cottonseed meal, 1 part of cottonseed 
meal to 5 parts of corn by weight. 
Give him the grain he eats or likes 
best. But if grass hay is used corn 
alone will not be suitable. When 
grass hay is used the grain should be 
oats or corn and cottonseed meal. 

Give him free access to a mix- 
ture of 8 parts each of charcoal, wood 
ashes and salt and 1 part of pulver- 
ized copperas. . 

If it is thought any other tonic is 
required give him two teaspoonfuls of 
a mixture of 2 parts of fluid extract 
of gentian and 1 part of fluid extract 
of nux vomica, twice a day for a week 
or ten days. The medicine may be 
placed on the tongue with a large 
spoon. — 
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_ /sunny border. 


_is nearly across the rows. 


next June. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 
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Garden Work in March 


JN EASTERN North Carolina and 

southward, the first planting of 
gmap beans may be made the latter 
part of the month. For this planting 


‘the Black Valentine is useful as it 


stands more cold than any other bean 
and while far lower in quality than 


. the old Red Valentine it is useful in 


Biving the first snaps. With the 
eafly- planting of tender crops there 
is-always some risk that a flareback 
of frost may catch us, but the gar- 
den enthusiast is always willing to 
take risks to get ahead of his neigh- 
bors. 


The Asparagus Bed.—If the aspara- 


" gus bed was heavily covered with ma- 


nure last fall, as it should have been, 
this should now be well dug in and 
the soil ridged somewhat over the 
row. When shoots appear cut well 


-*down on the crown of the roots, but 


carefully so as not to injure the 
shoots that are to follow. After that 
use every effort to cultivate clean and 
encourage the heaviest growth till 
frost so there will be made extra 
strong crowns for next spring’s pro- 
duction. 

Cabbages.—Set cabbage plants to 
succeed the early Jersey Wakefield 
plants set in the fall. The Charles- 
ton Wakefield, the Copenhagen Mar- 


_ ket and the Winningstadt are good 


second crop varieties. 

Pe-Tsai, the Chinese Cabbage.—lf 
you have not grown this plant I 
would suggest a trial. I have found 
that it is good boiled and still better 
to eat raw like lettuce. The leaves 
can be pulled all summer and will 
blanch naturally. Sow seed now ona 
To blanch entirely 
hill up with earth. I have found that 
tying the leaves together loosely will 
answer, as the plants are inclined to 


» blanch naturally. 


Cauliflowers.——Most of the seeds- 
men will furnish good plants that 
have been wintered over. These may 
be set after the middle of the month. 
To make good heads the plants must 


_ be grown rapidly and pushed along 


with heavy manuring and side ap- 
plications of nitrate of soda, for the 
heads must be made before the 
weather gets hot. 

Carrots.—If early carrots are de- 


sired, sow the seed in a cold frame 
under glass. I find that a spare frame 


_carrying three sashes comes in very 
| usefully in the early spring. 


I can 
sow in it seed of the Early French 
forcing carrot, parsley and leeks. 
Give the whole frame to-parsley, in 
rows 12 inches apart, and sow car- 


‘-rots. and radishes between them, The 


slow coming parsley will not need all 
the room till the radishes and car- 


‘rots ate off. The leek seedlings will 


continue to thrive after the parsley 
Later the 
frame may be removed from the 
parstey, and it will thrive all sum- 
mer and will not run to seed till the 
In the meanwhile a fresh 
bed can be coming on. 


Beets.—If you did not get your early 


» beets sowed in late February get them 


in as soon as practicable. The Early 


Egyptian and Eclipse are best. The 
Egyptian is the earliest, but gets 
' poorer in late spring while the 


Eclipse is of better quality. 
Celery.—Prepare a bed of light and 


» rich soil in the latter part of the 
' month. Make lines for the rows, six 
‘inches apart, 


laying a 
Sow 


by merely 
straight stick across the bed. 


| the seed.on the mark and merely pat 
- it down with the back of a shovel. 
* Then cover the bed with old fertilizer 
» sacks and water well on these. When 
» seed germinate, gradually remove the 
' sacks and expose the plants to the 
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air. It is best to make the bed on 
the north side of a building or fence 
to protect it from the hottest sun. 

Corn—For March planting it is 
better to use the Norfolk Market 
corn, This is not a sugar corn but a 
very early dent that makes longer 
ears than the old Adams Early, De- 
fer planting sugar corn fill April as it 
may rot in the cold soil. 

Cucumbers and  Cantaloupes. — 
These can be had much earlier by 
filling four-inch flower pots with rich 
soil and packing them in a cold frame 
under glass. Then plant a few seed 
on each pot and cover with half an 
inch of soil and water well. .Then 
put on the sashes, but give some air 
in sunny weather, and by planting 
time in late April you will have plants 
strong enough to beat the bugs. They 
can be turned out without hurting the 
roots and set in the hills. 

Egg Plants.—The first of March is 
early enough to sow egg plant seed in 
the hot bed or in house boxes in a 
sunny window. As soon as they put 
out .rough leaves transplant to an- 
other bed or other boxes or pot them. 
I set them in 2% inch pots, and when 
they have filled these with roots 
shift them to 4 inch pots and grow 
large plants before setting them out 
along about the last of May. 

Endive—Sow seed now of the 
Green Curled endive to take the place 
of lettuce in the hot summer weather. 


Lettuce.—Plants from seed sowed 
in frames under glass in early Feb- 
ruary can be transplanted into heav- 
ily enriched beds. I make the beds 
six feet wide, and set plants of the 
Hanson and Wonderful varieties 8 x 10 
inches. When they get started to 
growing, apply nitrate of soda be- 
tween the rows several times, for to 


make good heads they must be grown 
fast. I use the Hanson and the Won- 
derful because they stand the heat 


without running to seed as the Big 
Boston is sure to do. After the let- 
tuce is out, the bed may be used for 


transplanting the leeks. 

Onions.—The fall planted sets will 
tfow furnish green onions. Sets, of 
the Pearl onion can be set, and plants 
of the Prizetaker and other Spanfsn 
and Italian onions can be transplant- 
ed from the frames where they were 
sowed in January or February. 

Mustard.—Seed of the Southern 
Curled mustard can now be sowed on 
a rich sunny border, and will make 
very desirable greens by itself or 
mixed with turnip tops. 

Peas.—I make a sowing of the 
Longfellow peas, one of the finest of 
the late wrinkled peas, the first 
of the month, and another sowing 
late as peas will do well, as they will 
be attacked with mildew as soon as 
the weather gets hot. 


Tomatoes,—The tomato plants 
started in hot bed or boxes early in 
February should now be set in frames, 
a little deeper, and four inches apart 
each way. Plants that are allowed 
to remain in the hot bed where the 
seed were sowed are not much better 
than plants sowed later outside. In 
fact they are not worth planting if 
early tomatoes are desired. I try to 
get plants about eight to ten inches 
high when setting time comes, with 
hardy stems of a purplish color, and 
with blossoms on top. The stem 
should be as thick as a lead pencil. 
These plants come up with a mass 
of soil and roots and grow right off. 
In fact when lifted with a trowel they 
do not wilt. Hot>beds are useful for 
starting plants but frames either with 
cloth or glass are far more useful in 
getting short stout and hardy plants. 


Peppers.—The sweet peppers, of 
which the Pimiento is the best, should 
be sowed under glass or in house 
boxes.to have the plants ready for 


setting in May. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Potatoes.—If you failed to get the 
early potatoes planted in February 
get them in as soon as possible. Fer 
tilize liberally, mainly with Phosphate 
and potash. Make rows 2% feet 
apart and-drop a cutting of two eyes 
15 inches apart. 


Radishes and Turnips.—Successive 
crops of the turnip rooted radishes 
can be sowed throughout the month, 
and early in the month some of the 
early Milan turnips will come ir 
nicely, both for turnips and greens, 


Better Forget All About It 


ROM southeast North Carolina: “I 

am interested in the growth of 
ginseng, and will appreciate any in- 
formation you can give”. 


Ginseng grows wild in the moun- 
tains of North Caroiina at an eleva- 
tion that gives a climate similar to 
New York. It requires the forest- 
shade and the cool climate. Under 
favorable conditions it can be culti- 
vated, but not in your climate. It 
takes about five years to get full 
grown roots, and then the Chinese, 
the only people who buy them, do 
not want any but the wild foots. 
Better grow potatoes and cabbages. 


Growing Mushrooms for Profit 


“PLEASE give me directions for 
growing mushrooms for profit.” 


I can tell you how to grow mush- 
rooms, but after failing two or three 
times you will catch the idea and carn 
grow them. As to growing them in 
your section for profit, that is an- 
other matter. I would say right now 
that you cannot do it. In the first 
place, you have no home market that 
will make a profitable business in the 
mushroom crop, and they will not 
stand long shipment. The demand in 
the large cities is pretty well supplied 
by men skilled in the production of 
mushrooms and who have proper ac- 
commodations for the crop ard can 
get an unlimited supply of fresh horse 
dung, which you cannot Have. Mush- 
rooms need a totally dark place 
where the thermometer never indi- 
cates a lower temperature than 50 
and not much higher. You need 
spawn, which you can get dried in 
bricks of cow manure from seedsmen. 
You need horse manure clear of bed- 
ding, and this must be piled and heat- 
ed and turned and heated again. Some 
make this into a compost with soil, 
but I use it alone to make the bed. 
Ram it down 18 inches thick and then 
stick a thermometer in it and wait 
till the heat rises and falls to 85, and 
then break the spawn brick into 
small pieces and stick them over the 
bed about three or four inches apart 
and then scatter the fine part over 
the bed. Now watch till you see a 
growth running 
through the manure. Then cover it 
with fine garden mold two inches and 
cover with straw. When the mush- 
roéms appear take off the straw, and 
if very dry, water lightly with tepid 
water. Now do not believe a word 


of the advertisements in some of the 
papers telling you of the great profit 
in mushroom growing, for these ads. 
are simply intended to help these 
fakers sell mushroom spawn at three 
or four prices. 
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“My truck on Ginden> Cord Tires is the most useful piece of equipment on my 


farm, which I am motorizing quite thoroughly. 


Motorizing reduces farm 


costs, increases income. With a pneumatic-tired truck, the farmer can get 
the most work out of his other power-driven machinery because he can 
handle the loads fast enough in and out of the machines—also fuel, lubri- 
cating oil and other supplies.’’—Henry Ott, Farmer, O’Bannon, Kentucky 





S the experience stated above makes clear, 
farmers find that pneumatic truck tires re- 
move the handicap that slow hauling places on 
the operation of power-driven farm machinery. 


They have demonstrated that trucks on Good- 
year Cord Tires haul fast enough to prevent 
shutdowns, with the consequent loss in labor 
cost, when ensilage is being cut, feed ground 
and grain threshed. 


In carrying loads to and from the machines, 
Goodyear Cord Tires hurry through soft fields 
where horses must pull hard and tediously and 


where solid tires are stalled by their lack of 


traction. 
The all-round ability of Goodyear Cord Tires 





. 


also means that fuel, water and additional sup- 
plies can be transported to tractors and other 
machines, and that a truck is available for many 
such chores between its more regular hauling 
trips. 

This efficiency of the perfected pneumatic truck 
tire rests on its traction, cushioning and activity 
and these advantages, in turn, are made entirely 
practical for farm work by the stamina of 
Goodyear Cord. construction. 


The results it thus makes possible in farm and 
related rural hauling are described in detail by 
many users’ reports which can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, at Akron, Ohio. 


s0 OD ? YEAR 
CORD TIRES 





i Tho Gaibene’ Tire & Rubber Cay 
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to produce beautiful pictures, but 
R. W. Scott, Haw River, N. C,, 
owner of Melville Farm, is one who 
uses land to work out ideas of beauty 
and show his skilful handiwork. 
While the painter must put a poor 


Sion: artists use canvas and paint 





THE HOME OF R. W. SCOTT, 


imitation of beauty on canvas, this 
farmer helps. perfect the real beauty 
of the Creator and thus furnishes sub- 
jects worthy of being preserved by 
the skill of the most accomplished 
artist. 

Rarely will you find a man who has 
a greater love for country life—for 
his farm in particular—so much love, 
for his family (nearly a dozen boys 
and girls), or who is such an idealist 
when it comes to matters pertaining 
to home life and rural progress. In 
the city, he could perhaps have made 
more money, /but his is a temperament 
that will not bear separation from na- 
ture, and any money-making, city 
position would have robbed him of a 
wealth that makes him rich indeed— 
the pleasure of healing wounded 
fields, of rearing boys and girls with 
a love for country life and a vision 
of its possibilities, the love and con- 
fidence of neighbors, and the feeling 
that he is a co-worker with the 
Heavenly Father whose first com- 
mand to Adam and Eve was “to dress 
and keep” the Garden of Eden. 

And with his own passionate love 
for the farm was born a desire that 
his children also become farmers and 
makers of farm homes, and his great- 
est wish is that his boys may settle 
down on the old place—not after he 
is dead and gone, but now—and farm 
with him on a codperative basis. The 
plantation of over a thousand acres is 
ample for all of them and can thus 
continue undisturbed as Melville 
Farm after his death. The land has 
not changed hands since it became 
the property of his father and he 
wants it always to be the home of 
the Scotts. 

While Mr. Scott was in school at 
the University of North Carolina, his 
father died, and the control of the 
place was put on his shoulders. At 
the age of 17 he therefore stopped 
school, with one year of college train- 
ing, and took over the management. 
Pastures Were Made Out of Timber 

Lands 

NE of the first problems that con- 

fronted him was the necessity for 
more pasture. The land he wanted 
to use was in timber and he had 
neither labor to cut out this timber 
nor money with which to buy fencing. 
He therefore went to a cotton mill 
near his farm and offered timber on 
the stump at so much a cord. The 
mill was glad to take advantage of 
this offer and agreed to give him first 
chance at hauling the wood after it 
was cut. 


Farmer Who Is an 


R. W. SCOTT IS A MAN WHO REALLY LIVES 


By P. T. HINES 


From this operation, enough money 
was made to buy and erect fencing for 
a hundred-acre pasture. In this hun- 
dred-acre lot, the trees had. all been 
cut along the streams and lowlands, 
except ‘the hickory nut and persim- 
mon trees and within a year or so the 





HAW RIVER, N. C. 
young farmer had a good pasture of 
broom sedge and lespedeza which 
came up abundantly-on the land. 
Since that time, the pastures have 
been enlarged annually by this meth- 
od, and the wood cut used: for fuel 
on the farm. As a rule, the trees are 
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simply cut .down in August and 
allowed to remain on the ground un- 
til winter. They are then trimmed 
and cut for wood, leaving the branches 
on. the pasture, where they rot in a 
year or two. There. are acres and 
acres of excellent pastures on Mel- 
ville Farm that have been made in this 
way alone. Since the grasses come 
abundantly here when the timber is 
removed, Mr. Scott says it is the best 
way he can make a pasture, first 
cost considered. 

Since pasture land is cleared, he is 
going a step farther in improving it. 
Each year now about ten acres of un- 
improved ‘pasture land is fenced off, 
plowed up for wheat, and then seed- 
ed in grass and clovers. After the 
crop of wheat is cut the land is kept 
for permanent pasture. The whole 
acreage of pasture land will finally 
be gone over in this way. This is a 
step ahead of simply clearing the land 
in making voluntary grass pastures, 
for all stumps, sprouts, and briers are 
removed before plowing for the 
wheat. 


Sheep, Fruit, Cattle and Grain Are 
Grown for Sale and Home Use 


“I ONG before other folks began 

preaching diversification,” he told 
me, “it was practiced on Melville 
Farm. My grandfather, and my fath- 
er as well, believed in making a farm 
first of all fill the need of the peo- 


ARMSTEAD GROWS A WEALTH OF VINE, 


ple living on it—and I have tried to 
carry this out. 


“Sheep have been grown to pro- 
vide mutton and clothing—clothing 
which was made entirely on the farm 
in the early days and which has al- 
ways been spun, woven, and tailored 
in North Carolina. Hogs have been 
grown for meat and lard. Chickens 
and ducks have been ratsed to furnish 
our own table with eggs and poultry 
and with a small surplus to sell for 
groceries. Work stock has always 
been bred on the farm. Both beef and 
dairy cattle have been bred for meat 
and milk and for sale. Goats have 
been raised as a means of cleaning 
pastures, furnishing meat, and for 
sale. 


“Then we have grown fruits of all 
kinds—grapes, plums, pears, apples, 
peaches, figs, and many others. The 
vegetable garden has never been neg- 
lected. And to top it all, we have 
constantly grown flowers and shrubs 
that we might be fed on beauty; in 
fact, everything we do is done with a 
view to its looks and we try to make 
every pasture a park—every field a 
picture that will warm the heart of a 


countryman and make life worth liv- 


ing! 

“When I was young,” he continued, 
as he looked out across the rolling 
green of a pasture, “there were no 





FLOWER AND SHRUB 
farmers’ institutes, short courses or 
agricultural excursions from which I 
could get more farm knowledge. I 
wanted to learn, but how was I to 
do it? 

“Finally, a friend of mine suggest- 
ed that I go and visit the farm of a 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Artist 


Bob?’ 
back. 

“‘No, I didn’t learn how to milk a 
cow, I replied, ‘but I learned first, 
how a farm ought to look and, sec- 
ond that if Northern farmers can sel] 
milk for 3 cents a quart (which was 
the price then) and make a profit, 
buying cottonseed meal from the 
South to feed on and having to keep 
the animals in expensive barns in cold 
weather, we ought to make still great- 
er profits by feeding our own cotton- 
seed meal and selling milk at the same 
price!’” 

The money crops of Melville Farm 
are cattle and grains. No hay is ever 
sold, for this is considered merely a 
form of land robbery. 

“IT have never made a great deal of 
money,” Mr. Scott continued, “and 
have sometimes wondered how I got 
along. I think the only thing that 
saved me in those early days was the 
steadfast determination not to go in 
debt. I always managed to trade for 
what I needed, as in the case of trad- 
ing the farm timber for pasture wire. 
Once when I bargained for an ad- 
joining farm, I sold enough cattle to 
pay for it rather than borrow.” 

Three or four farms have been add- 
ed to the original Melville Farm until 
the present area, as already stated, is 
over a thousand acres. One son lives 
on one of the purchased farm home- 
steads, and another son is just home 
after finishing his education and was 
energetically cleaning up a ditch bank 
the day I was there. Much of the 


they inquired when I got 


land bought was poor, gullied and 
considered almost worthless when 
purchased. But by careful grading, 


terracing, pasturing, the use of cover 
crops and proper rotations, it has 
been brought up to a high state of 
cultivation. Many of the gullies were 
large enough to bury a house in, and 
though the scars still show, they can 
be cultivated across and farm ma- 
chinery used. 

All in all, this farmer is a man who 
has gotten much out of life—a fine 
family, enough money, a wealth of 
pleasure and happiness, the satisfac- 
tion that comes with being a co- 
worker with the Almighty Father. 

What else is necessary to farm suc- 
cess? 

Editor’s Note:—This is No. 10 in a 
series of articles about “Good Farm- 
ers and How They Did It.” The next 
article will be about the farm of J. 
W. Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C. 








VIEW SHOWING BARN AND BARN LOT 


famous Northern livestock man, I 
did not have the money, but was 
finally able to do so by getting a job 
with him and working there for three 


months. It was a great education to 
me, but the neighbors ‘thought it 
foolish. 


“Did you learn how to milk a cow, 


* 


ON MELVILLE FARM 

“Well, ’Rastus,” said the lawyer, “as you 
want me to defend you, you must convince 
me that you can pay me for my services. 
Have you any money?” 

“No,” said Rastus, “but I'se got a mule, 
some chickens and a hog or two.” 

“Those will do very well,” said the law 
yer; “‘now, let’s see, what are you accused 
of stealing?” 

“Oh, a mule, some chickens and a hog or 
two.”—Houston Post. 
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“Horse Sense” 


ae 





The difference between ‘horse 
sense” and common sense is that 
“horse sense”’ is net common. 


par 


Cows are cows, but there’s a dif- 
ference in milk—same with trucks. 


A 


Good judgment brings success— 
and to haul with a Traffic Truck 
is good judgment. 


W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, recently stated that ‘‘You 
might build up the railroads until 
they are ten tracks wide, and fill 


the rivers with steamers, and still 
the farmer would not be served.’ 


{ 


Motor trucks have knocked the 
romance out of the ‘‘prairie 
schooner” because they have a 
way of “getting there’’ sooner. 


q 


There were always more horses 
used commercially than for pleas- 
ure, and it is prophesied that the 
motor truck will replace the 
wagon faster than pleasure cars 
replaced buggies, especially »on 
the farm—because trucks are far 
more proStable and economical. 


= | 


A Traffic Truck hauls a 4,000-Ib 
oad 14 miles in one hour for 30c 
worth of gasoline, and cuts in 
half the cost of hauling with 
icams, 


wr 


The Traffic is the lowest-priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized | 


units. 
gw 


Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 334x5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front axle 
with Timken roller bear- 
ings; Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6-inch U- 
channel frame; Standard Fisk 
tires, 34x 314 front, 34x 5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch 
length of frame behind driver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and var- 
nished; driver’s lazy-back seat and 
cushion regular equipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment at 
extra cost. 
Chassis $1495 Factory 


—— 


Notice to Dealers 


It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
aad village in the United States 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
cuction this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 


$1495 





Yeu have no time to lose. 
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For General 
Farm Work 


SSN 


“Wises " 





Chassis 


Factory 


The’ Traffic is especially adapted to general farm 
work. Its load capacity, 4,000 pounds, is what the 
farm 
memorial. 


With a Traffic Truck you can haul 66 bushels of wheat to the load 
or 71 bushels of shelled corn—57 bushels in the ear. It will haul 
thirty-seven 10-gallon cans of milk or 65 bushels of ptatoes, and 
will make a 14-mile trip with any one of these loads in one hour 
for 30 cents’ worth of gasoline. It will haul a 4,000-lb—load of 
hogs to miarket and take you there and back before breakfast. 
It cuts in half the cost of hauling with teams. 


The Traffic is sturdy. The backbone of any truck is its frame. 
The Traffic’s 6-inch U-channel structural steel frame is the largest 
ever put into a truck of its capacity—it has the best power unit 
possible to obtain in any truck—the Red Seal Continental Motor. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. capacity truck 
in the world. Built of standardized units. 


A variety of bodies are built at the Traffic factory for equipping 
the chassis to carry all farm loads. 


Thousands of farmers are making money with Traffics. The 
Traffic will make money for you. 


Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-Ib. capacity trucks in the world 


- 


needs and has been using since time im-. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


EXPERIENCES WITH CULTIVATING IMPLEMENTS, AND THEIR USE IN CULTIVATING OUR 
IMPORTANT FIELD CROPS . 





This is No. 10 in our series of discus- 
sions of some of the most tmportant 
problems of the average Southern 
farmer. 











In Cultivating Cotton the Weeder 
Is Valuable 


($5 Prize Letter) 


Y FATHER has a scheme of rota- 

tion that covers a period of three 
years: First year, corn; second year, 
wheat or oats followed with cow peas 
and a winter cover crop of rye; and 
third year, cotton. This gives a field 
that is relatively clear of stalks and 
makes the use of weeders, harrows 
and cultivators more satisfactory. 
Having plowed the ground deep in 
the fall when the rye was sowed we 
commence in the spring by cutting it 
thoroughly with a disk harrow there- 
by killing the rye and making a fine 
seed bed. After the seed is planted 
we never allow a crust to form if 
possible. Every rain is followed by 
a cultivation with the weeder as soon 
as the top of the ground is dry 
enough, and if it gets too hard for this 
to tear up the surface sufficiently, 
we use a harrow. When the 
weather is dry we are all the more 
particular to. weed often and we are 
always rewarded with moisture from 
below and a good stand of cotton. 
Not only this, but thinning is reduced 
to a minimum, and the first coats of 
grass, the ones that usually give most 


. trouble, are killed in infancy. 


Long after our neighbors think we 
are ruining everything with our weed- 
er and harrow, we bring out the row- 
at-a-time, riding cultivator. During 
the winter months we have taken old 
wagon tires to the shop and made a 
good supply of little plows of all 
sizes. The first ones used are no 
wider at the top than the cultivator 
foot. The doubie peinted store plows 
are not so good. Then we begin by 
using the smaller and increase the 
size each time moving the larger ones 
on the rear feet toward th. front. 
We try to stir the ground every week 
and always immediately after each 
big rain. One should very 
shallow. Notice sometime how the 
moisture risés where a chicken has 
been scratching, and be wise. Fre- 
quency and not depth is what counts 
for most. 

When the limbs begin to spread too 
imuch for straight plows we put on a 
stnall, blunt plow sufficient to hold 
a sweep in the ground and with this 
scrape just under the surface. We 
are in no hurry about laying by and 
often our cotton is green and fruit- 
ing when others complain of shapes 
dropping off. 

Vo make it more interesting and 
profitable I keep a record of all ex- 
penses and sales. At the end of the 
year I know I have done something 
worth while even though I may net 
have observed union laws. 

JAMES B. JONES. 

Caroleen, N. C. 


Growing Tobacco in the Hills 


($5 Prize Letter) 


piow 


N A few instances we have seen 
fine crops of tobacco grown from 
poorly prepared and half cultivated 
land, but generally speaking there is 
no crop that pays better returns for 
thorough preparation of soil and 
good cultivation than does tobacco. 
Moderately deep breaking is con- 
sidered best and we break ours this 
way, disking and dragging till it is in 
proper condition. Fertilizer is then 
drilled in furrows made with a five- 
inch hoe, and enough dirt thrown in 


On this with a like hoe to cover two 
inches. We then plant on this and 
since it is just’a little below the gen- 
eral level of the land and right down 
in the fertilizer and moisture it usu- 
ally starts off finely, and a furrow on 
either side prevents plants from be- 
ing washed up if you happen to run 
rows down hill. 

At the first cultivation we use a 
fender, plowing right up to the to- 
bacco as we would corn, and no hoe 
work except to chop bushes and vines 
is gequired. The second plowing is 
done with the cultivator, also the 
third unless we think it best to ridge. 

The advantages we see in this meth- 
od are: Better stands and quicker start 
from being planted below the-general 
level of land, to guano and mois- 
ture, than above it on a ridge to dry 
out; ease of cultivation and saving 


close 


roots of the as little as pos- 


sibie. 


corn 


When the corn is as high as I can 
well plow without breaking the stalks. 
I “lay by” with the disk adjusted to 
make a slight bed. I foilow with the 
cultivator, with pieces of 1-by-!2-inch 
planks the proper length bolted to 
standard where the attachments are 
adjusted. 


This leaves the ground smooth and 
almost level, which conserves mois- 
ture, and is ready for the subsequent 
sowing of a cover crop—which will 


need only a simall tooth harrow run 
in the middles before the seed is 
sowed. 


I believe if our farmers would prac- 
tice more cultiva- 
tion with modern implements, which 
s the use of the hoe, 


inteusive, shallow 


aimost eliminat< 





second best letter $3, and we wiil pay 


we print 


Mail letters by March 20, 
Places.”—Mail letters by March 27, 


Mail letters by April 3. 
Farming Interests? 
31. 


fection.”—Mail letters by March 


subject. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


| yr the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
regular 


“Experiences With Swindlers: Schemes and Investments Farmers Should Avoid.”— 
“Experiences in Utilizing Waste Lands—Swamps, Gullies, Steep Hillsides, Rocky 
“Experiences With New Grounds: Getting Most and Quickest Value from Them.”— 


. $109 FOR BEST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT: 


“Is Our Present System of Tsxation—State, County and National — Just to Our 
If Not, What Changes Should be Made in It? 
Tax, Graduated Land Tax, Inheritance Taxes, etc., included for discussion.) 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“How to Bring Growing Boys and Girls to Their Greatest Mental and Moral Per- 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 

“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print on this 
When preferred, name will be withheld. 

PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


rates for every other letter 


space 


(Tariff, Single 


Mail photographs any time. 








of hoe work which means a lot to to- 
_bacco growers; early to ripen which 
‘in nine cases out of ten means bet- 
ter tobacco and higher prices than 
the fellow who is late gets. 

HUGH JOHNSON. 


A‘Good Stand Half the Battle in 
Making a Good Corn Yield 


($5 Prize Letter) 
N MAKING a crop of corn.1 aim 
at conservation of man labor by 
using every riding implement I can. 
Most of the time during the past 
few years I have had a crop of crim- 


son clover on the land, which I turn 
under good and deep with a No. 
12 riding plow drawn by three 


strong mules. Then I cut the ground 
well with a disk and try to keep up 
with the disk with a two horse har- 
row, which is used until a good seed 
bed is made. I think half the work 
of the crop is done when a good 
stand of corn greets you from end to 
end of the row, and this stand cannot 
be secured without a thorough prep- 
aration of the soil before planting. 
I plant the corn while the ground is 
still moist from harrowing with a 
two-row planter, which is another 
aid to satisfactory. cultivation with 
modern implements, because it plants 
in uniform rows. 


+ 


After the corn is up well I give it 
one or two cultivations with the two- 
horse harrow going each time in dif- 
ferent directions. This is followed in 
a few days by a row-at-a-time . rid- 
ing cultivator with the scratcher at- 
tachment on, which tears up the en- 
tire surface and gives the young corn 
all the cultivation needed at this time. 


I go over the ground every five or 
six days, if possible, with the same 
cultivator using different attachments 
to suit the needs of the corn, or 


ground, always trying to disturb the 


which in these times of almost unob- 


tainable and high-priced man-labor 
is a very costly implement to use, 


nore produce would be made. 

I have farmed many years, and with 
these methods have always made corn 
easier and better than the average 
farmer of this locality. 

“FARMER.” 


Proper Adjustment of Cultivators 


Necessary 
($5 Prize Letter) 

tad THE last ten‘years I have had 

experience with various types of 
riding and walking cultivators, and I 
find that all of them do good work 
when properly adjusted. Of course 
the cultivator was crude and imper- 
fect when it first made its appear- 
ance, but these imperfections have 
been rémedied. I use a type of rid- 
ing cultivator that is known as the 
foot control. One foot rests on each 
beam, and the slightest pressure 
sways the plows to right or left. 1 
have had some experience with what 
is known as the “wiggle tail” culti- 
vator. Plows on this cultivator are 
controlled by the motion of the body 
on the seat. I prefer the foot con- 
trol, but some of my neighbors. will 
have nothing but the “wiggle tail.” 

The riding cultivator does its most 
effective work with four small sweeps. 
This plows the row out and out and 
leaves the land iri just the right con- 
dition for the next plowing. The 
cultivator is not only an implement 
for perfect cultivation, it is the most 
thorough, and rapid destroyer of 
small vegetation ever invented. It 
gets over the ground, and by using 
fenders you can cultivate the smallest 
plants without covering them up. 
The riding cultivator is not an ef- 
fective plow in heavy weeds or grass, 
the main object is not to let the 
weeds and grass get large. 


One learns to run a cultivator just 
as one learns to run an automobile, 
sheot a gun, or drive a wagon. A 
little practice, with close observation 
soon does the trick. Dou't get in the 
habit of continually tinkering with 
your cultivator. Set it right to begin 
with, and then get up and drive. You 
will soon begin to take a pride in 
your plowing, and believe that you 
can rn a cultivator better than any 
other man in the world. 

A great many ask if cultivators can 
be run on extremely hilly land. The 
riding cultivator can be used on any 


land that is practically free of 
stumps, and the walking cultivator 
can be used on tolerably stumpy 
ground, if one is careful. Sut of 


course any impiement runs better on 
smooth level land. The main thing 
is to have the rows the right width, 
and the same width, aud have the 
plants in a straight drill. W. M. M. 


Saving Labor and Expense in the 
Peanut Field 


($5 Prize Letter) 


Oe expeiience with peanuts for 

nearly fifty years has proved to 
our entire satisfaction that to make 
the crop profitable requires early and 
frequent cultivation. This cultivation 
also saves labor and expense which 
should not be overlgoked. In these 
days of scarcity of labor and ex- 
ceedingly high prices to be paid for 
same, it is to the farmer’s interest 
to use every means possible to curtail 
labor expenses. 


Now the implements we find best to 
achieve this purpose, are the pea- 
weeder, and double and single cul- 
tivators when used properly and at 
the proper time. Just as soon as the 
peanuts pop through the top soil and 
the rows show up quite plainly, we 
run the peaweeder diagonally across 
the rows both ways. In three or four 
days they are then cultivated closely 
using the smaliest hoes or teeth. In 
a few days the weeder is run over 
them again. It is then dispensed with 
for the season, the cultivator befhg 
used afterwards altogether until the 
crop is laid by. 

Don’t be in a hurry to lay the crop 
by, but run once to the row as long as 
you can get between the rows easily. 
This means less grass, and the crop 
is far more easily harvested. By using 
the above method of cultivation the 
hoe work which is a big expense 
when we once let the grass get ahead 
amounts to next to nothing. All that 
is recessary is to go over them with 
the hoes and cut owt the large weeds, 
vines and big bunches of grass which 
the weeder left. 


A ten-year-old boy and a mule can 
easily go over a field of ten-acres 
(both ways) in a day. If possible, 
try to strike a spell when the top 
soil is fairly dry for running the 
weeder, as far more grass will be 
kili'ed. The peanuts should be culti- 
vated every ten or twelve days if 
possible until laid by. Our exper- 
iente is that by proper use of the 
weeder and cultivator the first three 
weeks after the crop is up will lessen 
the hoe work 75 per cent or more. 
3ear in mind that peanuts are likely 
to sell high for several years and it’s 
to the farmer’s interest to see that 
they are carefully cultivated. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


“Are you Mrs. Pillington-Haycock?” 
“No.’” 
“Well, I am, and this is her pew.”—Lame 


poon. 
7 


match with?’ 
“‘He* wooed and she would.”—Yale Record. 


“What bing of woed do they make a 
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NOTICE: We want the 
public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. I. CASE 
PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wise 
consin, and is°NOT the 
product of any other coms 
pany with J.I.CASE” as 
part of its corporate name. 
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O feel the steady, powerful rhythm of the Wallis as it forges 
ahead, leaving row upon row of clean-cut furrows in its wake, 
is a never-ending delight to the Wallis owner at plowing time. 


Then, most of all, the clock-like regularity and almost human 
faithfulness of this quality tractor make money for its owner. 


The Wallis 
Wallis engineers have proved time and time 
again that the Wallis represents the ultimate in tractor building. 


Only one thing has made this condition possible. 


is basically right. 


This medium lightweight machine is endowed with tremendous 
strength ‘by such advanced ideas as the ‘‘U’’ frame construction; 
the beautifully finished cut-and-hardened steel gears carefully 
protected from dust and dirt in stecl housings, where they operate 
in a constant flow of clean oil; the valve-in-head engine with 
removable cylinder sleeves and completely machined combus- 
tion chambers; the oversize bearings. 


These refinements you find generally only .on high-grade 
Most men would think it ridiculous to 
build so carefully a machine designed to plow around in the dirt, 
mud, sand, and rocks of the fields. 


motor cars or trucks. 


Wallis has proved that these very things alone can give a 
tractor the power and durability to work faithfully and long under 


these conditions. 


Some day all men are going to believe in the Wallis principle. 
That the number of converts is growing is indicated by dur dif- 
ficulty to keep up with the demand. 


If you want a Wallis we advise you to act at once. 


J. 1. Case Plow Works Company, DEPT.T 26, RACINE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


More Experiences With Improved Implements 


The Riding Cultivator Is Easily 


Operated 

BEGAN using-a 
when I was so small my mother 
was afraid to me driving two 
animals.. Any boy who is big enough 
to ride a bicycle can run a cultiva- 
tor. I have used two types and ob- 
served others and I prefer one with 


riding cultivator 


see 


A SPIKE-TOOTH HARROW DOES BET 


TER THAN A WEEDER FOR BROADCAST 
ON A 


TILLAGE HEAVY CLAY SOIL 


a cultivator. I got a pivot axle, one- 
row, riding cultivator, and used it 
very satisfactorily even until the last 
cultivation. About the only work that 
was done with the plow stock, after 
the cotton came up, was a few days 
that my brother plowed for me dur- 


ing his vacation. As he knew nothing 





Straight beams so the plows can be 
adjusted as to the distance apart. Al- 
though the long crooked beam is 
good on straight rows_and less liable 
to choke, when rounding curves those 
on the inside beam may follow each 


other in a furrow while the outer 
ones leave little ridges between 
plows. The same thing will happen 


with a solid axle where all the guid- 
ing is done by moving the gangs. It 
is best to have a combination so that 
the gangs will move and the wheels 
cut in the desired direction at the 
same time. The foot that trips with 
a spring is much better than the one 
that breaks a wooden peg every time 
you strike a root or rock. 


While all stumps should be re- 
moved this is not absolutely neces- 
sary for using a riding cultivator. 


One year we had a half acre grove 
planted in corn on which there were 
twenty-two trees surrounded by a 
fence. I plowed every row except 
one where the fence was so close 
there was not room for the wheel 
and plows. My father said it was 
done as well as a side harrow could 
do it. There is no hitching, jerking 
and stopping for when the _ plow 
strikes a root, the foot turns back 
and slides over, springing back into 
place. 


Here are some habits one should 
form in the very beginning. Sit up 
straight in the seat and don’t go 
hump-shouldered. Always begin at the 
lower side of the field so that in 
turning round to the next row with 
plows up the cultivator will not run 
on the horses. If the tongue rears 
up when the plows are lifted put a 
band over the tongue and under each 
horse fastening to the outside traces 
at the backbands. Get a bag of chaff 
for a cushion, and attach a large um- 
brella to the seat. Don’t be ashamed 
if someone passes along the road in 
in a top buggy or automobile and 
laughs at you for being in the shade. 
Then when you have finished with 
the cultivator take it to the shelter 
and on the first rainy day wash off 
the dirt and give it a good coat of 
paint. If you discover anything new 
about it or have an idea write to The 
Progressive Farmer and tell it in your 
own words so we can all benefit by 
each other’s experiences. 

JAMES B. JONES. 

Caroleen, N. C. 


My Experience With a Cultivator 
LTHOUGH I have used the row- 


at-a-time cultivator only one year, 
(and I believe one year will convince 
anyone) I am of the opinion that it 
is one of the very best things a farm- 
€ér can invest in. 


Last year I had about 30 acres left 
on my hands and couldn’t get any 


help to cultivate it so I decided to try 


about the cultivator and the cotton 
was some size, he thought it best not 
to try to use it at that time. How- 
ever, he liked the idea of riding and 
plowing, and said if I would attach an 
umbrella and water cooler to it and 
promise him a mule to ride on Sun- 
days he would almost be tempted to 
leave his work at the bank and plow 
for me. 

I consider the cultivator a great la- 


‘ 





bor-saving device in many ways. One 
man and two mules can do in two and 
a half days what it would take this 
same fellow about six days to do with 
the single plow. And too, one can 
get around so rapidly that it saves 
moisture. It also eliminates to a 
great extent the need for  hoeing. 
So it means very much to us espe- 
cially at the present time when la- 
bor is so scarce and so inefficient. 
S. W. WESTBROOK. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


The Weeder Is Valuable on Either 
Large or Small Farms 
GROM actual experience, I find the 

weeder one of the most useful and 
best paying implements on the farm, 
and especially for young cotton. Af- 
ter cotton has been planted, and there 


happens to come a heavy packing 
rain before it comes’ through, 
run across the rows with the 


weeder and loosen up the soil, com- 
pletely covering the field with a 
fine dust mulch, and the cotton will 
have no trouble in coming through 
with a perfect stand. Then again 
after coming up, run across the rows, 
again giving it a thorough mulching, 
and at same time destroying millions 
of smal] grass and weed plants, and 
also giving it a real good thinning, 
which will make chopping 50 per cent 
easier and quicker. The weeder may 
be used in this manner two or three 
times before thinning with the hoe, 


giving the young cotton a splendid 
start, keeping down weeds and grass, 
and at same time making work for 
cultivators much easier, 

The equally good for 
young corn, and numerous other 
crops. Especially is it good for run- 
ning over young wheat and oats in 
the spring. If you have had no ex- 
perience with it, you will think at 
first that you are destroying your 
crops, but just go ahead as if nothing 
was happening, and watch the results. 
You will find as I did, that it is the 
best paying implement, for the 
amount invested, you have on your 
farm, and you would not part with it 
for any price, if you could not get 
another. 

I hesitated a long time before I 
bought mine, and now I see where I 
have lost a great deal of labor and 
hard work by not having it years 
ago. When I was giving mine its 
first try out, a neighbor seeing me 
going back and forth across my field, 
came over to investigate, and the first 
thing he said was, “Man, have you 
gone crazy, don’t you know you are 
ruining your stuff?” I replied, “Just 
wait a week or two, and then tell me 
what you think.”- He did so, of course, 
and if you were to ask him now what 
he thinks of the weeder, he would 
say “It is some cultivator.” 

Don’t get the impression, that be- 
cause it is pulled by one _ horse, 


weeder is 


A RIDING CULTIVATOR EQUIPPED WITH 
SMALL PLOWS AND FENDER FOR CUL- 
TIVATING 
MAY BE 
ETC., 


SMALL PLANTS. SWEEPS 
SUBSTITUTED FOR PLOWS, 


FOR LATER CULTIVATION 








it is fit for the small farmer only. 

If you run a twelve-horse farm, don’t 

go any longer without .a weeder. 
W. C. SPENCE. 


Disk Plow and Riding Cultivator 
Responsible for a Good 
Cotton Crop 

Y EXPERIENCE with a riding 


cultivator began in 1917 and came 
about by borrowing an old cultiva- 
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for each gang and also a lever that 
controls both gangs, which saves 
much time in turning. I used it a 
good deal in 1918, and got some valu- 
able experience and in 1919 I began 
to regard it as a necessity rather 
than a luxury. 

In 1919 I began my cotton crop 
(which followed corn and peas) by 
the land with’ a good disk 
plow, wrapping everything out of the 
way of future cultivation, and keep- 
ing close behind the plow with a peg- 
tooth harrow, going over as many 
times as necessary to leave the land 
well pulverized and smooth. My two- 
horse planter failed to arrive in time 
so I planted the old way. 


About the time the cotton showed 
signs of coming up I began using a 
weeder, to insure a good stand and 
keep all grass and weeds under con- 
trol. I kept running the weeder un- 
til I had gone over the field the third 
time, and then followed this with a 
peg-tooth harrow going over once. 
I then brought my riding cultivator 
into play, using disk gangs, turning 
dirt away from thé cotton, pulveriz- 
ing the middles, and_leaving the cot- 
ton standing straight up and in fine 
shape for chopping. I followed the 
hoes with my cultivator using a 
spring tooth attachment which left 
the land perfectly smooth. 


Next came a long rainy spell that 
gave the grass such a start it seemed 
quite a puzzle to know the best thing 
to do, but by this time my cultiva- 
tor had got to be a kind of right- 
hand partner, so away we went, using 
the spring tooth attachment and plow- 
ing and covering up the grass. 


My cotton being on red stiff land 
badly infested with briers I next put 
three furrows with Georgia stock and 
heel-scrape. By early rising and hard 
driving I got that grass under con- 
trol within a week’s time, and had to 
hoe only a small portion of my crop. 
I continued to use the spring tooth 
attachment throughout’ the season 
and my crop ranked with the best in 
our neighborhood. 


I’consider my cultivator paid for it- 
self in plowing that one cotton crop, 
to say nothing of the hoeing saved 
and the numerous other crops and 
patches it cultivated. 


‘Deep preparation, rapid and shal- 
low cultivation is my motto and I 
find a good disk plow and a com- 
bination riding cultivator the best 
implements to use. 

J. R. MERIDETH. 

Yatesville, Ga. 


Tobacco Price Outlook 


. A. P.: It is impossible to predict 
tobacco prices for 1920; it looks 
now as if there might be an overpro- 














THE WEEDER IS UNEQUALLED FOR BROADCAST CULTIVATION ON SANDY SOILS 


tor that had not been used for several 
years. I soon found I could do twice 
as much work with much less effort 
than I could with the Georgia stock 
and heel scrape. While I plowed I 
figured out just the type of culti- 
vator I needed. 

I went to Atlanta in January, 1918, 
and bought a combination cultivator 
that uses disk, shovel and_ spring 
tooth gangs. It has a depth lever 


duction of bright tobacco this year 
provided the seasons are favorable. 
In that event prices will be much 
lower than they were in 1919. I am 
enclosing Extension circular No. 18, 
but will suggest you should not build 
a barn for bright tobacco larger than 
18x18x12 feet, as bright tobacco 
should be harvested by priming off 
the leaves as they mature rather than 
cutting the stalk.—E. H. M. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


The Most Practical All-round 
Farm Work-Garment 
‘‘They Wear Like a Pig’s Nose’’ 


— Guarantees the Longest Wear 





Anywhere—on any farm—at the chores, in the 
field, summer or winter, Finck’s “Pig’s Nose” Com- 
bination Suits are the most practical work garments you can buy, 


They are comfortable to a degree that’s amazing. 
In summer they can be worn over thin underwear 
without any other clothing. A clear circulation 6f air through 
entire length makes them cool to work in. 


They are roomy. There are no tight waist belts. 
You can stoop, bend, pull or strain, and they will not rip 
or tear, bind or cut. Nine large pockets add to their convenience. 


They are just the garment you need around the 
barn and at threshing time. The collar fits snugly; ad- 
justable ankle and wrist straps give absolute protection to body 
from dust and prickly chaff. 





You can get these long wearing Finck’s ‘‘Pig’s © 
Nose’’ Combination Suits in khaki, blue, hickory stripe 
or white. They cost less in the long run. 


Ask Your Nearest Dealer to Show You 
These Garments. If He Hasn’t Them Write 
Us and,We Will See that You Are Supplied 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Overalls, Men’s and Wo. men’s Combination Work Suits 
Branches: St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. Seattle, Wash. Chattanooga, Tenn: Livingston, Montana |, 
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No engine can last 
unless it is care- 
fully lubricated 








TRACTOR OIL 


No tractor can live any longer than its engine. No 
engine can last, or even perform consistently and 
successfully, unless it is carefully lubricated. It mer- 
its the best oil you can get, and that is Texaco 
Tractor O11. Scrupulously refined, it is clean, 
perfectly uniform,and correctly bodied. It is an cil 
with “staying”’ qualities. [t doesn’t unduly vapor- 
ize under engine heat. This makes it, not only effi- 
cient in service, but extremely economical—just as 
are all Texaco red Star and green T products. 
Texaco Tractor OIL comes in 33 and 56 gallon 
well-built steel drums, wooden barrels and half- 
barrels, and five gallon cans. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Citles 


District Office 
Chicago, Illinois a 
McCormick Bidg. ete: 











TEXACO MOTOR OIL. * THUBAN COMPOUND x* AXLE GREASE 








means MORE MONEY in the pocket 
of the Cotton Grower. And therefore 
MORE BUSINESS for the Ginners, as 
it advertises him far and wide. 


Munger System 
Outfits 


which revolutionized the cotton ginning 
industry many years ago, have always 
led as SAMPLE MAKERS and their 
superiority is maintained by contin- 
uous and progressive improvements. 


Write for catalog 


Continental Gin Company 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 








WANTED! acents 


‘ee 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at Aap 
postoffice 


and of every rural route in the Sewth. Write | today for our money making offer. 











Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


E ARE glad to give our readers 
herewith a photograph of Mr. J. 
Clifton Rivers, the newly elected 
State Warehouse Commissioner of 
South Carolina. 
It was when the out break of the 
world-war cut cotton prices in half, 
that South Carolina courageously in- 








MR. J. CLIFTON RIVERS 


augurated a state warehouse system 


| elected Hon. J. L. McLaurin state 
warehouse commissioner. He _ did 
much excellent work. Succeeding 


him came Col. W. G. Smith who also 
served our Palmetto state farmers 
| with great efficiency until his death 
| last month. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Who’s Who in Southern 
~ Agriculture 


Mr. J. Clifton Rivers, South Carolina’s Newly 
Elected State Warehouse Commissioner 


Under the South Carolina act, the 
Legislature elects the state warehouse 
commissioner; and upon the death of 
Mr. Smith (the Legislature being then 
in session), all minds seemed to turn 
at once to Mr. J. Clifton Rivers, re - 
resentative from Chesterfield County 
and ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He was unani- 
mously elected to succeed Col. Smith 
on February 19. 


Mr. Rivers was born near Mt. Cro- 
ghan in Chesterfield County, S.C., Jan. 
29, 1876, and raised on the farm. He 
attended the common schools of thie 
county and took a preparatory course 
under Prof. John Davis, a private 
tutor, but was prevented from enter- 
ing college on account of misfortune 
and sickness in his father’s family 


Mr. Rivers has farmed all his life, 
and has served his community con- 
tinuously for fourteen years as mag- 
istrate. He was elected member of 
the House of Representatives in 1914, 
and has served six years in that posi- 
tion. He married Miss Mary Allen, 
September 1, 1900, and has eleven chil- 


‘dren. 


The Progressive Farmer wishes Mr. 
Rivers much success with the highly 
important work he has undertaken. 
A great step forward will have been 
taken when farmers in every com- 
munity can store their cotton and 
get for it a negotiable receipt from a 
bonded warehouse, and official grad- 
ing alone will save millions to our 
cotton growers. 


Preparing for The Boll 
Weevil 


Tis boll weevil is now present 
in the southeast corner of North 
Carolina, and judging by ex- 
perience in other states, it is esti- 
mated that it will travel north at a 
rate of about 70 to 80 miles a year. 
It is expected to reach the north- 
eastern corner of North Carolina in 
the fall of 1922 or 1923, and after- 
wards in the years 1924 to 1927 to fill 
in the remaining territory of the en- 
tire cotton area of this state. 


The first year after invasion is 
one of light injury, because the wee- 
vil is not yet established in all fields, 
according to Franklin Sherman, state 
entomologist, who says that the sec- 
ond year after the first invasion is 
the real test. 

. “The fact that the first year after 
invasion is one of light injury is 
dangerously misleading. Thoughtless 
and hasty farmers in the territory al- 
ready invaded will say this spring 
when preparing for cotton: ‘Well the 
weevil is here, now we will see what 
it amounts to.’ The fact that 1920, 
the first year, will normally be one 
of light injury. will lead these same 
men to say next fall: ‘See, we have 
made a good crop with the weevil 
among us; it isn’t nearly so bad as it 
has been described.’ But this year, 
1920, will not be the year of real proof 
in that corner of our state; 1921 is 
the first year that can give the real 
test. 

Amount of Damage Varies 


“THE year of first real test, the 

second year. after first invasion 
by the weevil, may be one of unusu- 
ally heavy damage by it, or one of 
unusually light damage—for just as 
there is no fixed regularity about its 
spread, just so there is also no fixed 
regularity about the amount of dam- 
age done by it. 





Mr. Sherman’s estimates of the 
10-year average loss from the boll 
weevil after it has been fully estab- 
lished, assuming that present meth- 
ods of cultivating cotton are con- 
tinued, give an average loss of 25 per 
cent in the southeast corner, thie 
warmest part of the coasta! plain; 20 
per cent in the northern part of the 
coastal plain; and in the upper or 
higher part of the coastal plain a loss 
of 15 per cent. In the Piedmont the 
loss is expected to vary from 5 to 10 
per cent. 


Losses May Wipe Out Profits 


» COMMENTING on these esti- 
mates, Mr. Sherman says: “Let us 
take the upper Coastal Plain, that 
area for which I am predicting a nor- 
mal loss of 15 per cent in the yield, 
assuming present methods of cul- 
ture. Does it seem to you that farm- 
ers can easily stand this Ipss? If a 
farmer in this area is now produc- 
ing cotton at a net profit of 15 per 
cent on his .total investment, then, 
theoretically, this loss of 15 per cent 
will exactly cancel his profits, leav- 
ing his cotton an absolute profitless 
crop. I venture the guess that the 
majority of men who grow cotton in 
this area do not clear 15 per cent on 
their investment, or have not aver- 
aged it over any period df years—and 
it is averages that I am talking 
about. Much less can growers lower 
down in the Coastal Plain afford to 
ignore their expected loss of 20 and 
25 per cent—if the loss averages these 
figures it will be a heavy blow. 

“Those who can produce cotton so 
economically as to offset the loss from 
weevil can continue to produce cot- 
ton in spite of weevils—those who 
cannot, cannot continue. So it is a 
test of the skill and resource of the 
farmers.” 
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Cultivating With a Harrow 


E harrow takes a good deal of 

abuse. Some blame it for grassy 
crops. Some lay it aside and say they 
never expect to use one again. But 
in a good many instances it is the man 
instead of the harrow. A good many 
people like myself never take time 


-to regulate their tools for doing good 


work. If I can work with anything 
at all I usually go ahead, thinking of 
it as a waste of time to stop and lose 
a few hours or a few minutes get- 
ting it regulated. But it is never a 
waste. The time is well spent. It 
is a waste to keep going on. 

I do not. see how any man that 
grows peanuts can get along without 
a harrow. In-a year of tolerably 
dry seasons one can save hoeing 


‘his peanuts altogether by starting to 


use it in time and keeping it up always 
at the right time. I kept the grass 
down in mine last year until the rainy 
season put in. The first time I ran 
over them I opened my harrow out 
too wide and did not have the front 
teeth close enough and so left a nar- 
row streak, right in the drill, that was 
ready to be harrowed again by the 
time I got over. I soon had to go 
over all my work again, which I 
could have avoided if I had taken 
time at first and fixed my harrow 
as it should have been. 


I harrowed them every week or as 
soon after every rain as the ground 
got dry enough to crumble well. 
Within a few days after a rain there, 
comes up a fine hairy coat of grass 
all over the place. The time to use 
the harrow to advantage is when 
it is in this stage. If you merely 
break the crust you tear up the roots 
of the tiny plants. Then you cover 
most of it up. Of course you 
cover up a good many peanuts, but 
they come out again unless the 
ground is too wet. The harrow is 
only intended to keep the grass down 
till stuff is large enough to be culti- 
vated with plows without covering it 
up. Then plows must be used to 
keep middles clean. 


One can save a lot of trouble with 
grass by planting right. For pea- 
nuts I prefer having my land broken 
flat. Then a day or two before I 
am ready to plant I lay off my rows 
with a shovel and scrape. When I 
go to plant I use the same plow and 
lay off between the other furrows. 
This breaks the ground from one side 
to the other and it will be some time 
before the grass will get a start. 

F. M. FARRIS. ~ 

Elba, Ala. 


Shallow Cultivation Gives Burley 
Tobacco Good Weight and Color 


OR the cultivation of tobacco one 

must fix a good seed bed and to do 
this, the land should be cultivated be- 
fore setting time. I usually have turf 
land for tobacco, I break it in the 
fall and early in the spring cut it, up 
well with a disk harrow if level 
enough, but if it is not, I use a coulter 
plow and cut it all to pieces. Then 
1 harrow and drag it until it is in 
good shape. It is then rebroken shal- 
low with double shovels and har- 
rowed and dragged until it is smooth 
and loose. I then take a marker 
made from a 4-by-6 and lay off rows 
3% feet apart. Then, when the sea- 
son comes, I set plants and just as 
soon as buds turn green and begin to 
grow, I begin to cultivate it. I take 
@ cultivator and remove plow, put 
On a side hitch and straddle the 
row. This certainly cleans the row 
and leaves the ground in excellent 
condition. I go over the tobacco 
twice this way. About the third week 
I take my shovel plow and give it a 
genuine good plowing and: that is all 
the plowing it ever gets for 1 soon 
follow again in the middle of row 
with my cultivator. The following 
week I go over with the hoe and cut 
off all weeds that are left. 

1 go through my tobacco each week 
with this cultivator as long as 





I ean manage to get through. I 
find that shallow cultivation gives 
both color and weight and that is 
what is required in Burley tobacco. 
Deep cultivation does not give the 
weight that is obtained from shallow 
working. 

Old time tobacco growers say you 
cannot make Burley tobacco by plow- 
ing shallow and that it takes a plow 
up to,the beam each time to make 
heavy tobacco, but you will not find 
one out of every dozen who makes 
1,200 pounds per acre. I make from 
1,500 pounds to 1,850 pounds of Bur- 
ley per acre with shallow cultivation, 
and get a beautifully colored tobacco 
that demands a good price always. 
You can cut your crop yield by one- 
half by plowing deep after the roots 
are started. A clean, shallow, level 
cultivation beats any deep plowing. 
If you do not believe me try it and 
be convinced. 

ARTHUR A. HOWELL. 

Bethpage, Tenn. 


Begin Peanut ,Cultivation Early 
TH cultivation of peanuts should 
begin soon after planting and con- 
tinue till the plants begin to form 
pods. 
If a heavy rain falls before the pea- 
nuts come wp the crust should be 
broken with a harrow or weeder. Ear- 


ly cultivation should be close to the 
plants. It will do no harm to throw 
a little loose dirt over the vines at the 
first cultivation, which will better 
check the weeds. The cultivation 
should be frequent and shallow to de- 
stroy weeds and retain moisture in 
the soil. 

The same cultivator that is used for 
corn and cotton may be adjusted to 
cultivate peanuts. In the later cultiva- 
tions a row-at-a-time corn cultivator 
does the best work. But do not go too 
close to the plants or it will tear off 
the pods. After pod forming begins, 
the plants should not be disturbed. 

In wet land it is best to leave a fur- 
row between the rows for drainage. 
Some say to roll down the tops to 
cause more pegs to take root and 
form nuts, but that is likely to produce 
more immature nuts. 

RUSSELL COLWELL. 

Manchester, Tenn. 


A Section Harrow Is Indispensable 
in Corn Cultivation 

CRE spring a few years ago I found 

work urgenf and farm help scarce. 
It became necessary for me to devise 
some plan to aid in getting planted 
on time, so I purchased a large break- 
er, put two mules to it and flat-broke 
my corn land smooth and as deep as 
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two mules could pull. Then I se- 
cured a heavy section harrow and 
ran both ways. My ground being 
loose, this gave me a splendid seed 
bed (an ordinary roller or drag wifl 
mash any clods that the ‘harrow 
misses if your land is packed badly) 
I then used a combination 
planter and put down lots of corn, 
perhaps 3 or 4 stands. My cora 
was up nicely in a week,and I got busy 
with a section harrow, running the 
opposite way from planting. This 
killed what little grass came up with ~ 
the corn, and also filled the trench 
left by the planter. About one week 


later I ran the “arrow the other way 


then turned and went diagonally 
across the patch. I kept this up as 
needed, never allowing grass to grow 
or a crust to form, till the harrow be- 
gan to break afew stalks down. Then 
I took my cultivator and harrow at- 
tachment and finished up the culti- 
vation. I think I made twice as 
much corn as I ever made before on 
this land in one year, and didn’t put 
a hoe in it except to thin. 


Since then I have never been able 
to see how I could farm without a 
section harrow, and do not hesitate 
to say that no farm regardless of 
size can profitably dispense with this 
tool. G. H. BLOUNT. 

Palestine, Ark. 


a 











TUBES 





TOUGH FOOTWEAR FOR YOUR CAR 


Kokomo Long-Life tires are bound to last long. In the first place, their rubber-and fabric are as 


good as money can buy, In the second place, a long manufacturing experience 
makers to incorporate an unusual strength into t 


The farm car, traveling every 


Kokomo tires will stand the 


and airtight when the usual tire mileages have been reached. 
Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Indiana 


Atlanta Branch, 103 North Pryor Street, 


Louisville Branch, 822 E. Broadway, 


ir white trea 
kind of road, offers an exceptional opportunity to test tire quality. 
hard service wet spring weather brings. They will 


has enabled their 
and gray sidewalls. 


| remain tough 


Kokomo-Memphis Tire Company, 395 Union Avenue. 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS, No.6 


Why Top-Dress Corn? 
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For a big corn crop there is needed an abundance of am- 
monia—more than the average Southern soil can supply. 
Ammonia is a stem and leaf producer, as well as a pro- 
ducer of grain. If it is applied abundantly early in the life 
of the plant, much of the ammonia will be used up in de- 
velopning exceedingly large stalks. 
tions the stalks use up much of the soil moisture and plant 
food before the ears begin to develop. 
beautiful stalks that are unable to produce ears. 


Under these condi- 


The result is 


Enagerere, the grower who really knows how to raise corn will 
apply enough ammonia in his complete fertilizer to give the corn 


a good start. 


Then, when the tassels can be seen down in the 


“hearts of the corn, or a little before, he will side-dress with 100 


to 150 pounds of 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


This quick-acting, non-leaching ammoniate will at once begin to 
force a dark green color on the corn and directly influence the 
number, size and quality of the ears produced. Thus by supple- 
menting the complete fertilizer at just the right time with Arcadian 
it is possible to: reduce the costs and increase the yield and quality 


of the crop. 


Top-dress your orchards, vegetables and general farm crops with 
“The Great American Ammoniate.” 
Order Arcadian from your dealer now and write us for free book- 


lets on its proper use. 


Sulphate of ammonia is the well-known standard article tHat has 
done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 
Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and dry 


for top-dressing purposes. 


made in U. S. A. 


Ammonia 25!14 per cent guaranteed. 


For Sale by 


ALABAMA: Birmingham; Birmingham Ferti- 
lizer Co. Montgomery ; S. Royster Guano Co, 
FLORIDA: Jacksonville; American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Independent Fertilizer Co., 
Armour Fertilizer Works. Gainesville; Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. Sanford; Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. Tampa; Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer Works, 
F, S. Royster, Guano Co., Swift & Co., Tennes- 
see Chemical Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. Savannah; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Augusta; V. C. C. Co. (Georgia Chemical 
Works). Athens; Empire State Chemical Co. 
Columbus; F. S. Royster Guano Co. Macon; F, 
S. Royster Guano Co.Albany; Tennessee Chem- 
ical Co. Culloden; Culloden Gin & Fertilizer Co. 
aoe UCKY: Louisville; Louisville Fertilizer 
0. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans; Planters Ferti- 
lizer & Chemical Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro; Armour 
Fertilizer Works. Charlotte; Swift & Co., F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. Washington; Pamlico Chem- 
ical Co., F. S. Royster Guano Co. Wadesboro; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


For information 
@s to application 
write 





SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston; American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Coe-Mortimer Co., 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Columbia; 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., Palmetto 


Guano Corp., F. S. Royster Guano Co. Black- 
burg; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Green- 
ville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Spartan- 
burg; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal Chemical 


Co., Tennessee Chemical Co. 

TEXAS: Houston; Armour Fertilizer Works 
(Selling office, Planters Fertilizer & Chemical 
Co.). 

VIRGINIA: Norfolk; 
Norfolk Fertilizer Co., Inc., Imperial Co., 
Hampton Guano Co., Berkley Chemical Co., 
Robertson Fertilizer Co., Inc. Tidewater Guano 
Co., Carolina Union Fertilizer Co., F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. Richmond: F. S. Royster 
Guano Co.- Alexandria; Alexandria Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. Lynchburg; F. §S. Royster 
Guano Co. Buena Vista; Fertilizer 
Works. 


Pocomoke Guano Co., 


Armour 


The Guu Company atlanta 


AGRICULTURAL DEPT., NEW YORK 


Baltimore 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How to Increase the Yield 
of Corn—pby E. F. Cauthen ° 


Practical Suggestions About the Cultivation of 
the Crop 


REAKING land broadcast with 
B cxivary turners in the early 

spring and harrowing it once or 
a good way 
to prepare both upland and bottom 
land for corn. The farmer who has 
a gang plow and teams or tractors 
prepare it rapidly. When the 
surface is left slightly ridged, the lit- 


| tle ridges permit the water to settle 


evenly and uniformly. The rows may 
be laid off with a planter if it is desir- 
able to plant on a level surface; but, 


| if it is desirable to plant below the 


surface, the row furrow must be made 
with a large shovel and Johnson 
wings or with a small middle burster. 


prefer to bed out 


farmers 


Many 











A TYPE OF PLOW THAT SHOULD GO TO THE JUNK HEAP. 


spring-tooth harrow, riding culfiva- 
tor, or even a turner if the turner 
is used judiciously. When the corn 


is laid by, the surface should be on 
a level. 

Heavy lands and level lands that 
are cold and wet from having the 
water table too near the surface are 
not suited to deep plowing. They are 
adapted to planting On a level or on 
ridge. Where there is danger of the 
corn drowning out, plant on a low 
ridge. 

Thick and Thin Planting.—The lim- 
iting factors in making corn on up- 
land are available nitrogen and moist- 
ture. The amount of nitrogen in most 
upland soil is too small to make a 
paying crop. To make 25 bushels or 
more per acre the supply must be in- 
creased by manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer, 

When it is remembered that nearly 
500 pounds of water is required to 
make one pound of dry matter, the 
importance of conserving the water 


IT BREAKS CROP 


ROOTS AND IS SLOW IN GETTING OVER THE GROUND 


their corn land with a turner, leaving 
a four or five inch balk. When time 
to plant, the balk is broken out with 
a shovel plow or middle burster deep- 
ly. The seed bed may be improved by 
running a double foot plow down the 
water furrow to make a small loose 
ridge in the bottom. The planter-runs 
on top of this little loose ridge and 
opens the row, drops the seed, and 
covers them all at one operation. 
Width of Rows.—Some prefer rath- 
er narrow rows and wide spacing be- 
tween the hills; others prefer 6-foot 
rows and close spacing in the drill. 
Where a wheel cultivator is owned, a 
4%4-foot row is well- adapted to this 


implement. If the cultivation is to 
be done with a 1l-horse, spring- 
tooth cultivator and scooter stock, 


the wide row commends itself. It is 
more economically cultivated than the 
the narrow row and, when the weather 
is very dry or very wet, the middle of 
the row can be cultivated with less 
danger of injury to the growing crop. 
Corn in wide rows stands up under dry 
weather better than corn in narrow 
rows. The wide row lends itself to 
the growing of summer legumes, such 
as cowpeas, peanuts, velvet beans, 
etc. 

Level! Versus Water Furrow Plant- 
ing.—Corn that was planted on a level 
surface and cultivated in the same 
way as some that was planted in the 
deep water furrow made a large stalk, 
more fodder, but less grain than that 
planted in the water furrow. In a 
test that averaged about 25 bushels 
per acre over a 10-year period, the 
water furrow planting made an aver- 
age of about 2 bushels more per 
acre than the level planting. 

The low planted row is easy to 
work after the first cultivation. The 
growth of the young corn plants in 
the low planted row is somewhat re- 
tarded because much of the soil, 
which contains the available plant 
food is thrown out of the water fur- 
row. The ridge in the middle of the 
row is easily worked around the 
corn. It can be worked down with a 


ress 0S 


supply by careful tillage and of regu- 
lating the stand of plants is more 
fully appreciated. 


How thick corn should be planted 
depends largely upon the available 
supply of-these two factors, viz: ni- 
trogen and moisture. In a test ex- 
tending over several years and made 
on upland where a liberal supply of 
fertilizer was applied, thick planting 
(about 13 inches apart in drill in 6- 
foot rows) made a larger yield than 
thin planting (about 17 inches apart). 


Time to Fertilize Corn—Whether 
commercial fertilizer should be ap- 
plied to corn at planting time or be 
put around the corn after it has come 
up is still a question. When the sup- 
ply of available plant food in the soil 
is sufficient to keep the young plant 
growing and healthy; nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer added at planting time will not 
be very beneficial; but, if the supply 





OF SWEEP 


A GOOD STYLE 
Substitute sharp sweeps for shovels for late 
cultivation 


of plant food in the soil is meager, a 
small supply of nitrogenous material 
to keep the plants healthy and grow- 
ing slowly may be beneficial. A large 
.application at planting time means a 
large stalk. A large stalk on poor 
land is usually made at the expense 
of the ear. 


In an experiment where a heavy 
application of complete fertilizer was 
applied at planting time and where 
the corn plants were about 24 inches 
high, the corn receiving its complete 
fertilizer at planting time made an av- 
erage of about 2 bushels less per acre 
than the corn that received its fer- 
tilizer as a side dressing. In both 
cases the corn was fertilized at laying 
by time with 125,pounds of nitrate of 


; ios robe 
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soda per acre. When the fertilizer 
is applied early it may be consumed 
stalk making and not in ear mak- 


application of 120 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda to the growing corn 
plant on rather poor upland gave an 
average increase over no nitrate of 
soda of about 7 bushels per acre. If 
the nitrate of soda is valued at 4 cents 
a pound and the corn at $1.75 per 
bushel, the profit from the use of the 
nitrate of soda would be over $6 after 
making due allowance for applying 
the nitrate Of soda and handling the 
increased yield of corn. The nitrate 
of soda was applied when the corn 
plants were about 2% feet high. 

When some readily available form 
of nitrogenous fertilizer is used, it 
should probably be applied, if there is 
to be only one application, at the 
third cultivation, that is when the 
corn plants are about 2% to 3 feet 
high. If the nitrogen-bearing mate- 
rial is slow to become availabie, the 
application should be earlier than 
that suggested above for the readily 
available form. 


Phe 
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3. A. BYANS 
New Director Extension Work in the South 


When the amount of fertilizer is 
equal to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or more per acre, that which 


is slowly available might be applied 
when the corn is 12 or 18 inches high 
and the readily available when the 
corn is 3 or 4 feet high. 
Cultivation—The oid idea of mak- 
ing the cultivation from two to three 
weeks apart does not get the best 
yields every year. If the soil is mel- 


low and the crop free frem weeds, 
the time between early cultivations 
may be two or three weeks with- 
out injury, but if the soil is 
mellow and free from weeds, the 
intervals between cultivation should 


not be over 10 days. The surface needs 
ireguent stirring to get the best 
yields under average conditions. 
When the corn plant has three or 
four blades, it should be cultivated 
with some implement that can get 
close to it without covering it up. 
“mall scooter and scrape, spring- 
tooth harrow, or the disk of the walk- 
Mig cultivator are suitable implements. 
By using a fender, closer cultivation 
tan be given. As the corn plants get 
older and older, use large scrapes and 
shorter scooters. Keep in mind that 
‘he corn roots are to gather food for 
the plant, and do not use an imple- 
ment that cuts them or tears them 
Out of the ground. The destruction 
of many roots will injure the plants. 


The one- horse, spring-tooth harrow 
“Gee-whiz” is an excellent imple- 
ment for sandy or loose soils. It runs 
shallow, mulches a wide space, de- 
Stroys many young weeds and is easy 
to hold in place. After the corn plant 
gets 2 or 3 feet high, keep all deep 
cultivating implements’ out of it, ex- 
cept in rare cases. Frequent shallow 
cultivations give better results than 
the old method of deep plowing. 

Lay the corn by before it begins to 
show its tassets. ‘ 


or 
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JheNew Britain Tractor 





We are readytoclase 
with responsible deal- 
ers whoare sufficiently 
aggressive to profit by 
4 national advertia- 

a. 


Better Work at Lower Cost 


does all the other jobs ordinarily 
handled with a six hhorse-power 
stationary engine. And it is ex- 
tremely economical both in first 
cost and in upkeep. 






ERE is a light, powerful, 
compact tractor, specially 
built for use by general farmers, 
truck gardeners, seedsmen, nurs- 
erymen, owrers of country es- 
tates and others. 

It will do practically any job 
that a horse can do, better and 
at less expense—and with the 
added advantage of being able 
to work longer hours—and 
under horse-killing weather 
conditions. 








The New Britain Tractor is 
built by the New Britain Ma- 
chine Company—for over thirty 
years builders of the finest ma- 
chinery and precision tools. 
Only the best materials are used 
throughout, assuring long life 
and satisfactory operation. 





It plows.” It dis¢s. It harrows. 
It pulverizes and drills. It hills, 
cultivates, weeds and covers. It 
marks. It mows. It sprays. It 
hauls. e 

With a belt, it saws, grinds, 
cuts ensilage, shells corn and 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


New Britain tractors are made 
in two sizes to meet varying re- 
quirements, An interesting illus- 
trated booklet telling you how 
the New Britain can be of serv- 
ice to you will be sent free upon 
request. 








Branch Offices at . 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
—— 
IDs 28H 









































| Stop Wasting Money On Your Stump Land 
: finn It Into Dollars 


4 s * 
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RASP the OPPORTUNITY and put DOLLARS in your pocket by clearing your 
stump land. Stump land was never so valuable as it is TO- DAY. The ‘*K’’ Stump 
Puller will do the work in less time ond the least expense. Cost just about % of 

a@horse power machine and about of the cost of dynamite. One man or woman with 
a “K’' ean out pull 16 large horses. One person single handed can pull from 50 to 150 
stumps per day. HAND POWER 


({¢siumpPuller 
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How do you judge a 
tractor? 2. comma) [7 
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You should demand the tractor that will give the big- 
gest days work, for the greatest number of days 
at the lowest total cost for labor, fuel and upkeep. 


At the greatest tractor test of all time held in 
July and August 1919, by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Hart-Parr 30 out-performed all competi- 
tors, developing 2634 drawbar horsepower. It 
proved that Hart-Parr 30 offers more horse- 
power per dollar invested, more horsepower 
per pounds of weight and more horsepower 
per plow. 

A record of 19 years tractor building exper- 
ience assures you of sturdy construction. 
The Hart-Parr 30 is the most accessible trac- 
tor built. You don’t need to tear down the 
tractor to get at the working parts. 

The Hart-Parr 30 is guar- 
anteed to burn kerosene 
as successfully as gasoline 
engines burn gasoline; to 
develop as much power 
— it and use no more 
of it. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 











The free book will answer many of 
the problems that are confronting 
the spective tractor buyer. 
Write for your copy today. 












Many of the old Hert Parre 
that plowed the virgin prat- 
ries of the Northwest ere 


980 Lawler Street CHARLES CITY, IOWA. iii in use today 
Alabama Hart-Parr Co..........3 S. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tennessee Hart-Parr Co.......... 139 Second Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Reid Hart-Parr Company........ Charlotte, N. C. 
Georgia Hart-Parr Co........... 134 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart-Parr Company ............ Main & Houston Sts., Dallas, Texas. 
Louisiana Hart-Parr Co.......... Crowley, La. 








ABUNDANT POWER FOR. THREE PLOWS.WEIGHS 5158 LBS 
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Blasting stumps is easy 
L L o> = ie 
—gruoving is a: exdlaznwee 
To remove a stump by grubbing and horse 
pulling is a back-breaking, killing job. When 
at last the stump is out, the job is but half 


done. The big, heavy chunks must be dis- 
posed of. -d 


Compare this kind of stumping with that de- 
scribed by Mrs, J. R. Cronister, of Jeanette, 
Penna., who writes: 
"We read the book, “Better Farming.’ The pictures and 
directions made everything w plain. You surely are 
right in saying Atlas Farm Powder is the easy way to 
get rid of stumps. It is sc much easier than any other 
way we ever tried.”” 
Let us send you the book, “Better Farming 
with Atlas Farm Powder,’* mentioned by Mrs. 
Cronister. Its 128 pages and 140 illustrations 
show how to use Atlas Farm Poyder to re- 
move stumps, break boulders, blast beds for 
trees, make ditches and drain swamps. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division PF3, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere Magazines near you 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cultivation and Cultivation 


Equipment—sy T. B. Parker 


Modern Equipment Necessary With Costly 
Man Labor 


HE preparation of the seed bed 
plays an important part in crop 
production, and varies with dif- 
ferent types of soils. 
A sandy soil may require only a 
thorough breaking 


of the -land and 
rolling it with a 
culti- packer or 


other good roller 
to firm it, to be all 
the preparation 
necessary; while a 
heavy clay soil in 
addition to the 
breaking may re- 

T. B. PARKER quire cutting with 
a disk harrow and rolling with the 
culti-packer several times to crush 
the clods and get a firm seed bed. It 
is highly important to get rid of the 
clods, as the roots of the plants can- 
not penetrate thenf. 

To obviate clods as much as pos- 
sible clay land should be broken only 
when it is in good condition to plow 
—neither too wet nor too dry, and 








wt 


GOOD FOR MAINTAINING A SOIL MULCH 


IN TALL CORN 


harrowed well soon after breaking, 
or in fact, the same day. Clay land 
that is plowed too wet will clod when 
drying and land that is too dry will 
break ,up into clods. The land 
broken when too wet should be 
disked well and followed with a clod 
crusher as soon as it is dry enough 
to work. Land that breaks up into 
clods when plowed should be ‘har- 
rowed and rolled immediately until a 
good seed bed is formed. For this 
work no definite number of opera- 
tions can be given. Simply work the 
land until you get a good seed bed. 

The best implements I have ever 
tried for this purpose, in addition to 
good plows, are the cutaway and 
Acme harrows, the culti-packer and 
a plank drag, made from plank two 
inches thick, ten to twelve inches 
wide and from five to six feet long, 
nailed firmly together with edges 
lapping like weather boarding on a 
house. Rocks or bags of sand or 
other weight can be put on them 
whenever desired. Firmly fasten to 
the plank, about a foot from each end, 
a 2 by 4 piece with holes bored in 
front énds for chains to fasten to 
double trees. These drags may be 
from four to five planks wide. They 
do good . work when properly 
weighted. 

Any good planter that has proved 
good for your. neighbors will 
be all right. For corn I prefer 
the single grain in-sight planter, with- 
out brushes or springs to get out of 
order. These are made in two styles: 
One for planting some one crop, ac- 
cording to the plate used; the other 
with two hoppers so as to drop al- 
ternate hills of corn and soy beans, 
for instance: 


Cultivators That Work Rapidly Should 
Be Used 


BELIEVE in rapid cultivation. For 

first cultivation I have found the 
weeder or a light flexible harrow 
very satisfactory. They break the 
crust, destroy young weeds and get 
over the land rapidly. For subsequent 
cultivation use the best cultivators 
your circumstances will permit. With 





the high priced labor we now have, 


it is important to use implements 
that will do good: and rapid work, 
I have used effectively the pivot axle 
two horse cultivator, and have seen 
the two-row cultivator used with en- 
tire satisfaction. However, they can 
be used to best advantage only when 
two row planters were used. Where 
the seed bed has been well prepared, 
usually, only shallow _ cultivation 
should be given. No definite number 
of cultivations can be given. They 
will vary according to soils and sea- 
sons. However, cultivate rapidly and 
as long as in your judgment it will 
be justifiable. We usually stop culti- 
vation too early. ‘ 

The special treatment in dry weath- 
er should be for the purpose of con- 
serving moisture. This will require 
the land to be cultivated at least 
every ten days. The purpose of this 
is to keep the dust mulch loose, so 
as to prevent the escape of moisture 
by evaporation. At such times the 
conserving of moisture is the one 
thing we should be most concerned 
about. 

In excessively wet weather we are 
often extremely puzzled to know what 
is the best thing to do; I have known 
people kept out of their fields in June 
for more than two weeks at a time, 
it raining almost daily. It is then the 
grass grows and the farmer is anx- 
ious. It is then that we may have, 
also, to violate all the laid down 
principles of good cultivation and 
take a light turning plow and cover 
up the grass. 

A successful farmer told me that 
during a very wet spell his cotton 
began to suffer from excessive rains. 
He did not know what would be the 
best thing to do. A Negro tenant 
told him his cotton was drowning and 
needed draining and to run a cotton 
plow as deep as he could between the 
rows of cotton. He did so and saw 
beneficial results in a few days. The 
same treatment might apply to corn. 

Almost any one can make a good 
crop when weather conditions are 
favorable. It is the unfavorable sea- 
sons that prove the good farmer. 

The time is at hand when every 
farmer should study to improve his 
methods of all farm work: We need 
to enconomize by enabling a man 
with the most improved implements 
to do three or four times as much 
work as we formely did. 

The days of usefulness in cultivat- 
ing crops with the bull tongue or 
scooter have passed. Use implements 
that will do effectively the greatest 
amount of work. The scarcity of la- 
bor demands this. 

While the above suggestions are 
made primarily for the cultivation of 
corn, yet in the main they also apply 
to cotton. 

However, there is this difference in 
the planting of the two crops. In the 
Cotton Belt corn can be planted from 
March to July, though early planting 
is preferable, and if seasong are favor- 
able make a fair crop. But not so 
with cotton, which needs to be plant- 
ed as early as the season will perm't. 
The cultivation should commence 
with a weeder or light flexible har- 
row, before it comes up, and kept 
clean with that until large enous) 
to cultivate with cultivator. The cul- 
tivation should be often and continue 
until first bolls are nearly grown. 
BOIL IT DOWN: ADVICE TO WRITERS 


Have you had a thought that’s happy? 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your mind its gold has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 
—The Survey. 
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Using the Weeder in Corn Culti- 
vation 


O* CIRCLE Grove Farm we havc 
found little difference in the es- 
sential requirements of proper prep- 
aration of the soil for either cotton 
or corn. Both re- 
quire the same 
thorough job to 
make full suc- 
cess possible. 

If there is 
vegetable matter 
or a-crusty soil to 
be reckoned with, 
my preference is 
four good mules 

FB. P, LATHAM and a sharp disk- 
harrow to precede the _ breaking, 
which is done with two or more teams 
to each implement and about as deep 
as I have power to go comfortably, 
usually eight to ten inches. This 
is followed, while the soil is yet moist 
from breaking, with a four-section 
spike-tooth harrow and four mules, 
covering twenty acres in half a day, 
or going over ten acres twice in the 
same time. When this has been thor- 
oughly done, the land is ready for 
spacing, which is accomplished by 
putting shovels on riding cultivator 
beams the distance apart that rows 
are desired, bracing them with a 
cross-bar, laying off two rows at a go. 

Then follows the fertilizer drill. 
For this purpose I use an eight-- 
foot lime-drill with all holes closed 
except those over the rows (usually 
two on each side). This enables the 
operator to distribute two rows at a 
time. This method works well if 
goods are dry and in good mechanical 
condition, but gives trouble, as all 
others will, if wet and gummy. 


The next operation is bedding 
(slightly) with a reversed disk culti- 
vator extending from alley to alley, 
covering fertilizer and completing a 
row each go. This operation should 
be completed several days before 
planting if possible thereby allowing 
the seedbed to settle and to germi- 
nate as many of the grass and weed 
seed near the immediate surface as 
possible. These sprouting seed are 
then easily and thoroughly destroyed 
by the two or four-section smooth- 
ing harrow just ahead of planter, at 
the same time putting the final touch 
n an ideal seed bed. 

As soon as plants are up, I run a 
set of weeder gangs attached to a 
riding cultivator over the crop. This 
works admirably the entire surface 
from the plants to the center of alley, 
making an exceedingly fine mulch 
and destroying practically all fine 
grass. After the next rain or within 
a week, the eight-foot, one-horse 
weeder is run crosswise and at right 
angles to former work. Soth can 
safely be repeated with corn, but it 
is seldom advisable to cross cotton 
twice on well prepared land. 





By this time the plants should be 
of suitable size to admit the use of 
the wide, shallow-cultivating shovels 
attached to the same riding cultivator. 
These can be relied upon to keep the 
top soil fine and free from grass by 
going one trip to the row once a 
week cr ten days, during the grow- 
ing season, 

With corn, at the last working I 
seed one and one-quarter bushels of 
soy beans to an acre as cover crop 
and for a supply of hog feed after 
corn is gathered. 

With cotton, itis my eustom to sow 
‘rimson or bur clover, oats or rye, 
depending on the density of growth. 
This is utilized for either early spring 
8tazing or as a follow crop for corn 
to be planted late in May or early 
June. F. P. LATHAM. 

Circle Grove Farm, Belhaven, N. C. 


wets your time?” asked a man who 
sched into the clothing store. 
brig ent? minutes after five,” said the 
p> salesman, “What can I do for you?” 
lies ant those pants,” said the caller, lead- 
1€ way to the window and pointing to 
” 
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Tractor, 
4 Sizes 











CASE Thresher, 6 Sizes 





A Case Thresher— 
The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could materially increase his profits by the purchase of a Case 
Thresher, of suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built to exactly meet the requirements of the farmer who threshes 
as part of his farming, or the thresherman who wants a rig of, greater capacity and 
efficiency. There are six sizes, ranging from the 20x 28, suitable for the large farm ora 
group of small farms, to the great 40x62 the climax of the thresher achievement. Case, 
Galvanized, Steel built, Grain Saving Threshers are made in the following sizes: 20x 28, 
22 x 36, 26 x 46, 32x 54, 36x 58 and 40x 62. 





All sizes of Case Threshers may be equipped with Case Self-Feeders, Wind Stackers 
and Grain Handlers. All will thresh, separate, clean and save all grains and seeds. And for 
each size of Case Thresher there is a Case Tractor as a dependable and durable source of 
power. Three sizes of Case Kerosene Tractors and eight sizes of Case Steam Tractors 
offer choice of requirements for all conditions and localities. 


Send for booklets giving detailed information regarding Case Threshers Case Kerosene 
Tractors, Case Steam Tractors, Case Baling Presses, Case Silo Fillers, etc. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., Dept. T-3, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 ° 


Look fer: the 
Our Trade Mark 


To avoid co ion, 
The J. 1 CASE 
THRESHING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY 
desires to have it 
known that it is not 
now and never has 
been interested in, or 


Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or 
the J. I. Case Plow 
Works Co. 
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‘erms—Duty Free. 
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your_Own machine. 


were 
wondertal Melotte, 


See why 


re-mix milk wi 
with any other—test them side by side. 
expénse—which is most sanitary and 
send your skim milk to the creame 
separator skims the est. 


Easy Payments 


only the small sum of $7.50. 
small monthly payments. 





the coupon zow—today. 
Valuable 


Send Coupon Books Free’ 


In addition to the Melotte catalog we will 
gend you absolutely free, “Pro oD - 
ing,’’a practical, common-sense treatise v 
two of America’s foremost dairy experts. 
ue text-book tells everything about dairy- 

ing—how to feed and care for dairy stock— 
how to make more goeey out of your cows. 
Get these valuable books free. 
TOR 


E MELOTTE SEPARA 
. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 
Dept.3803, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 





Belgian— 


IMPORTED 


MELOTTE 


Jules Melotte—*“‘The Edison of Europe’’—has 
again placed his Great Belgian Melotte Cream 
Separator on the American market and is con- 
tinuing his pre-war offer to the American 
Free Trial—Smail First Payment — 


Read how! in England 
where every penne must be saved, more Melotte Separators 
all other makes combined. 

any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand 

_ International Prizes and every important European contest the 
last 16 Mail coupon now for our great offer. 


eep i 
30 days—use it just as if it 
est th 
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Self-Balancing Bowl 


this bowl can’t vibrate nor get out of balance 
—why it can’t cause currents in thecream—why en | 
thcream. Comparethe MelotteSepa rator 
See for Soureelt which 
works easiest—which is most profitablewhich operates at least 


ry—let them prove which 


After 30 days, when 
you are completely 
satisfied that the Belgian Imported Melotte is, 
far, the best cream separator to be found any place 
in the world (a big statement, but true), then send 

Settle the ‘balance in 
The Melotte pays for 
itself from your increased cream checks. 
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clean as a China 
late. Can’t rust, One-' aif’ jets Linware toclean. 
turn, W guarantee that the 600-Ib. 
capacity Meiotte turns easier than eny o other Bep- 
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THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, Dest. 3803, Sv. W. 19th St., CHICAGO 
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WITTE 22% 
Lever Controle 
Drag Saw 


The only Lever Control 
Saw on themarket. built § 





and Safety. 
ArmSwing motion—frecer4 
cutting. Cuts faster. Rig 
goes anywhere, One man 





saw. Best by Test. | 
ba aay 3 Folder FREE 
es full information. 






2353 Oakland Ave. 















An g You "Want in the Engine Line 
‘Roy Want It 


I make nothing but es 
—sell direct at lowest 


gines, Portable Power Saw-Rigs 
and One-Man Lever Control 
Drag Saws for sawing logs. You 
can get any size engine you 
want, 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22,0r 80H.P, Kerosene, 
Gasolineor Gas. Cash or 


My Prices Are Lowest 


For High Tension igaltien Engines, High Tension 
is the Hot eg Sure fire Ignition—the only satisfac- 








rates. Absolute control The Money Maker—saws 40 to 50 cords of wood 
in 10 hours. Ready to use when you get it. Roos 
for prices on complete outfits for 
kerosene with BOSCH Ignition. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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cost half with a OTT 

Kerosene Engine, Oper- 

ates as easy as gasoline. 

Mich Tension Spark Does It. 

Fuel pre-hpeted from waste 
Thousands in use 
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2353 Empire Bidg., - 
waietciehie, send me your Big En- 
gine Book EE. 
> Push on lever to start 
saw—Pull to stop. State 
g Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cultivating the Corn Crop 


on Sunny Home Farm 


Good Preparation Before Planting Holds 
Weeds in Check 


By A. L. 
Piss svc preparation of the land 


has such a strong bearing on the 
matter of cultivation proper that 
I have always wished to look ahead 
of the actual time of cultivating a 
crop to*make sure 
that my conditions 


were to be such 
that the work of 
cultivation would 
produce maximum 
results. In our 
farming we wish 


our look ahead to 
extend far enough 
to insure that the 
land we are to cul- 
tivate will be reasonably fertile and 
as free from noxious grass and weeds 
as possible. This means, fr us, that 
we must have a sod to turn that has 
been on the land at least two years. 
For we know that while this sod is 
growing on the land and being used 
as meadow or pasture, the land is 
being filled with plant roots and its 
surface covered with other organic 
matter, at the same time the mower 
or pasturing animals are destroying 
many of, the plants, that, when 
allowed to seed on the land, make the 
cultivation of row crops more expen- 
sive. 

Having the land right we wish then 
to do other things that tend to re- 
duce the cost of cultivation, The first 
and most important work of cultiva- 
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tion, with us, is the plowing of the 
land, and to no other work do we 
give more careful attention than 


to the work of plowing. Our land is 
clay, from very heavy to fairly light, 
and our plows must be equipped with 
good points, run at an even depth and 
even width of furrows, with the fur- 
rows set at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees so that each furrow slice will 
show about three-fourths old soil and 
around one-fourth of fresh land, from 
below the previous depth of plowing. 


Fall Plowing Lowers Cultivation 
Cost 


MAY years of experience have con- 
vinced us that on our fand, the 
cheapest cultivation is possible when 
the land is plowed in very late fall 
or during the winter in order that we 
can make use of the winter rains and 
frosts to settle the land. We have 
now brought our preliminary work to 
its close and are ready for the actual 
season’s work of cultivation. It is 
from March 30 to April 15. There is 
a smooth surface field with sod 
filled top soil well firmed and fined. 
If the tractor is in a pleasant mood 
this spring morning (when the south 
wind has dried the land sufficiently 
to insure against packing) she comes 
marching out with a double action 
disk, seven feet wide, trailing along 
behind. The levers are adjusted so 
the disks cut from five to six inches 
deep, and away we go. Some years 
when the winter rains have been unu- 
sually heavy the land may need disk- 
ing twice with the double disk. How- 
ever on our sod filled land this is 
seldom necessary when the work is 
done in the thorough manner de- 
scribed. 


Along the last days of April the dog- 
wood hoome will be gorgeously beau- 
tiful among the pines in the forests 
and by thes sign we will know that it 
is time to plant corn. The two or 
three or four section steel lever har- 
row — depending upon the power 
available—will run over the deeply 
disked land in a hurry. Then the best 
team will be hitched to the two-horse 
corn planter with disk openers and 
fertilizer attachments. The other 
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teams will be asked to pull the two- 
horse shoe opener planter. The first 
planter will drop four to five quarts 
of best seed corn and 200 to 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre 
and the second distributing around 


six quarts per acre of tested Mam- 
moth Yellow soy bean seed. The 
first day about 12 acres of the land 


will be planted with both corn and 
beans. The second morning, should 
there be that soft feeling in the at- 
mosphere that indicates that a rain 
is not far off, the tractor will grab a 
four section harrow and hustle over 
the land that was planted the first 
day, for we mustn’t let a rain catch 
this land before it is harrowed again 
and all the sprouting grass seeds 
killed. Ten o’clock should find this 
harrowing finished and the tractor 
man ready to discard his iron horse 
and hitch once more to the soy bean 
planter, and by fast driving he should 
by quitting time at night be caught 
up again with the corn planter. The 
next morning the harrow is again 
brought into use to fine the surface 
of the land that was planted the sec- 


ond day. The third night, provided 
rain does not interfere, the planting 
will have been ‘finished on Sunny 


Home Farm and the teams can havea 
rest the following day, while the trac- 
tor makes another trip over the 40 
acres with the big harrow, which it 
can easily do in ten hours. 
Cultivation Is Easy on Well Cleared 
Land 

OOKS easy, doesn’t it? Well, it is 

easy now compared to what it used 
to be when stumps, rocks and ditches 
compelled us to use small tools and 
be continually turning. One of the 
things we have been working for dur- 
ing the past 18 years is to make con- 
ditions so that the tools could be used 
that would make the work go rapidly 
and easily. By the time the last har- 
rowing mentioned is finished the soy 
beans are beginning to pop up, and 
the fields are left alone untii the corn 
plants are about three to four inches 
high. Then the tractor swings his 
tail off from the disk harrow and onto 
the two row cultivator; the big team 
is hitched to the two-horse cultiva- 
tor and the machine, equipped with 
the guards and running very slowly, 
goes over the fields cutting from five 
to six inches deep. bout 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the second day, 
if all goes well, the cultivators go to 
the sheds and remain about a week. 
Then back over the fields they go 
again, this time slipping right along 
running shallow, for by this time the 
corn plants are from six to eight 
inches high and no more deep cultt- 


vating is needed or permissible. Four 
and often five times are the fields 
worked before the corn plants be- 
come too tall for the cultivators to 
pass over. And then unless exces- 
sive wet prevents, the single cultiva- 


tors go once or twice over the land, 
once per row, before the ears of corn 
are of much size. All ‘cultivations 
after the first are what we call shal- 
low, 2 to 2% inches. 

Some one says: “What do you do 
when the crop gets in the grass.” I 
don’t just know what we should do 
for, with the work done from start to 
finish as described, we have had no 


experience with getting in the grass 
for about fifteen years. You see 
with the sod preparation there 1s 


not the grass seed in the land that 
there is when crops of dead weeds 
and grass are plowed into the land 
Then the thing is kept so hot after 
spring opens that, I reckon, the weeds 
and grass get sort of discoufaged. 
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The Best Cultivation Is That Given 
Before Planting 


HE cheapest, the best, and most 

efficient cultivation is frequently 
that given before the seeds are plant- 
ed; perbaps before the rows are laid 
off. The next best and efficient, when 
rightly done, is the last or laying by 
working. 

Thorough preparation of the land— 
that is, plowing, harrowing, and drag- 
ging until the surface six to ten inches 
is in the very best condition to has- 
ten germinaticn and stimulate early 
and rapid growth of plants—is the 
foundation for all later cultivation. 
Then the right kind of “laying by” is 
the keystone to the crop-making op- 
erations. 

The proper amount of moisture in 
the soil enables the plant to make its 
maximum growth. We cultivate to 
maintain this amount of moisture 
throughout the growing period. But 
moisture renders important services at 
other periods. A soil when reason- 
ably wet breaks or -plows easier to 
both plowman and team than when 
much drier. The proper amount of 
moisture is a wonderful aid in plow- 
ing and preparing land for crops. Just 
as certainly as we should cultivate to 
conserve it for growing plants, the 
same kind of work should be done to 
retain moisture in land to be broken 
during the later half of April and 
through May. In from five to seven 
years out of every ten, there are pe- 
riods in these months throughout the 
Piedmont and parts of the Coastal 
Plain regions when it is too dry to 
plow, consequently the planting of 
crops is so delayed as to interfere with 
their yields. Had the February and 
March rains been properly handled, 
these conditions would not have oc- 
curred. 


Stirring the surface one or two 
inches over the unplowed fields will 
hold the moisture and keep the land 
in good condition for plowing one or 
two weeks after it would have other- 
wise been too dry. One man with two 
or three mules to a disk harrow will 
go over as much land in two days 
shortly after the rains as the same 
team outfit will break with the big 
turn plow in ten days. Then by pro- 
per selection of lands for first and 
later work, the plowing season may be 


lengthened from one week to ten 
days. 
This cultivation with the disk is 


one of the cheapest, best and most ef- 
ficient steps in crop production. 

After the land is well plowed, disk- 
ing and dragging until the surface is 
thoroughly pulverized and compacted 
saves work later. 


From 25 to 50 per cent more 
land will be worked in a_ given 
time before there are any rows or 


plants to interfere with the free use 
of teams and the work will be more 
thorough A few days’ delay in plant- 
ing will generally be justified by hav- 
ing the land in better condition. Us- 
ually the more work done on land be- 
fore crops are planted, the less will be 
required afterwards. 

_ The first cultivation after planting 
Is very important especially on heavy 
soils, and those inclined to bake. This 
working often means the difference 
between good and poor stands. With 
crops like cotton and others requiring 
much hoeing, this early cultivation of- 
ten reduces the required hand work 
‘rom one-half to two-thirds. As these 
lacts are recognized the weeder, the 
drag harrow and light cultivators are 
more generally used. 


J. M. JOHNSON, 
Office Farm Management. 


“Who can describe water?” asked the 
teacher, 

Water,” said a small boy, “is a white 
fluid ¢ 


one turns black if you put your hands 


in i 


é. get many useful ideas from The Pro- 
pitta -Farmer.—Lauren G. Cayton, Ed- 
yvard, } e. 





Veedol Medi 


In the ingenious Ford power plant, 
the engine, transmission gears and 
disc clutch are enclosed in the same 
ease. One oil must meet the differ- 
ent requirements of ali these parts. 

ially made 





to do this. 
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Protects your Ford against 
this abuse 


If poor oil or oil of wrong body is used, 
97 parts are damaged 








ST as with the engine in 
the most expensive car, every 
moving part of the Ford 


engine must be ectly lubri- 
cated, 


The Ford engine is a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, com- 
pact and accurately made, but, 
like any other finely adjusted 
machine, it requires absolutely @j 
correct lubrication to develop o,ansry on 
its fullest efficiency. after use. 


Thousands of motorists and 
tractor owners have found that 90% of 
Ford engine troubles are caused by 
inferior oil. 


The hidden toll taken by 
sediment in ordinary oil 


Ordinary oil breaks down under the ter- 
rific heat of the engine—200° to 1000° F. 
A great quantity of sediment forms 
which has no lubricating value, and 
which thins out the remaining oil. 


The oil film is destroyed. Metal-to- 
metal contact results. Friction and wear 
begin. The engine over-heats. Bearings 
burn out. Carbon forms rapidly. Serious 
trouble inevitably follows. 





How Veedol reduces 
sediment 


Veedol reduces the amount of sedi- 
ment formed in the engine by 86%. 
Notice the sediment test at the left. 
Veedol is specially made to maintain 
Proper lubrication. Common engine 
troubles are almost eliminated. Evap- 
oration is reduced between 30% and 
ss high mileage per gallon 





Veedol 
@fter use. Veedol Medium is specially recodm- 


§SO"tnies cf running mesided for Ford automobiles. Veedol 


Heavy is recommended by 
many Fordson Tractor and International 
Harvester Company dealers. 

Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. Every 
Veedol dealer has a chart which shows the cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for every car. 

The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific 
lubrication will save you many dollars and help 
you to keep your car running at minimum cost. 
Send 10c for copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1670 Bowling Green Building 
New York City 


Branches and distributors in all 
principal cities of the United States 
and a 























Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Stock and Crop Account Book. 


It is 
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You 


Confer a favor on your pocket book by 
wearing Carhartt Overalls in making 
Don’t be misled by 


year’s crop. 


substitutes and inferior garments. 
the difference and demand 
the genuine Carhartt. If your 
dealer will not supply you 
with my overalls, made from 
Carhartt Master Cloth, write 
my nearest factory for 


samples and prices. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hamilton Carhartt, 


of Carhartt Work Gloves. 


San Francisco, California 


will soon need 
a new pair of 


CARHARTTS 


Pay 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Dallas, Texas 


Please send me samples and prices of your Carhart® 
Overalls, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, also prices | 


I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book, 
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EARS! 


TRUCKS 


One Corbitt General Utility Motor Truck 
will do more work than three two-horse teams 
—do it better, quicker, regardless of roads, and 
save the cost of two drivers.. 

Eight bales of cotton or 125 bushels of cot- 
ton seed is a fair average load for this Farm 
Hauling Giant. Your saving in cost of har- 
ness, work animals’ feed and drivers’ wages 
will soon pay for this truck. 

The construction of the Corbitt General 
Utility Motor Truck ‘is oversize. Capacity, 
4,500 pounds, including body weight. Its pow- 9& 
erful Continental Motor is equipped with latest 
design governor, which ols speed of 
motor, regulates supply of gas and acts as 
brake. 


Corbitt Motor Trucks have been doi 


ve 
there is not yet a worn-ou itt Motor 3 
Truck on record. = 


John M. Moore, Planter of South Carolina, 
writes: ' 
“After using a 2%4-ton Corbitt for 16 
months I sold it for $450 less than original 
cost. It gave excellent service, cost of 
replacement parts only $6. Truck still in 
good condition. I have ordered another 

2%4-ton Corbitt.” 


The Corbitt Specification Comparison Chart shews 
how to judge a Motor Truck with an Engineer’s accu- 
racy. Write for this chart or ask our nearest dealer. 


Corbitt 
Motor Truck 
Company - 
Henderson, N. C. 
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CORBITT MOTOR TRUCK CO., +. 
HENDERSON, N. C. 


Please send literature, descriptive of 
the Corbitt General Utility Motor 
Truck, prices and name of mearest 
dealer. 
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DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 
USED VETERINARIANS 12 


SALT. 
FOR 











EGGS — POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHiP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
Reference; First National Bank, Rich ad, Va. 
WOODSON CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


























EARN A KODAK We will reward you with a genuine No. 2 EARN A KODAK 


Brownie Kodak for a club of six (6) 
yearly subscribers to The Progressive Farmer. Ask for a copy of our Reward 
Catalog. SUBSCRIPTION DEPART MENT, The Progressive Farmer. 











- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Methods of Tobacco Culti- 


vation— By E. H. Mathewson 


Thorough Cultivation Before Planting, and Rapid, 
l'requent Workings Later, Are Necessary to Succeed 
With Tobacco 


for planting, the land _ should, 

where practicable, be thoroughly 
broken with a two-horse turning plow 
during the late fallor winter, leaving 
it rough plowed, 
that is, unhar- 
rowed, through the 
winter, so that the 
beneficial effects of 
the winter freezes 
may be best ob- 


[: PREPARING the soil in the field 


tained. Under 
some circum- 
stances replowing 





in the spring might 
be best but I have 
generally found it more satisfactory 
simply to disk harrow thoroughly in 
the spring, generally giving the field 
two double diskings. The drag or 
smoothing harrow or the acme har- 
row used just before the actual op- 
eration of laying off the rows, etc., 
and preparatory to setting out the 
crop should be effective in putting 
the soil in the fine mellow condition 
so urgently to be sought. 

Of course where a winter cover 
crop, such as rye, occupies the field, 
spring plowing is the only alterna- 
tive. To secure proper fitting under 
these conditions I have found it very 
helpful to disk the land thoroughly, 
often two or three times over be- 
fore using the turning plow. 

Many Methods of Setting Out the 

Plants 


HAND setting with a peg, the use 
of a good hand transplanter 
and waterer, and some kinds of 
machine transplanters are ‘all sat- 
isfactory methods of setting out 
the crop. Hand setting with a 
peg is adaptable anywhere and, un- 
der average conditions, is probably as 
cheap as any method when the crop 
is set out during a natural season 
without artificial watering. 

The hand planter’ is an excel- 
lent instrument for the small farm- 
er, for setting. and' watering in dry 
weather, but it requires good sized 
(not overgrown) strong plants for 
satisfactory work, and the soil must 
be in loose mellow condition. 

With a good steady team and ex- 
periencéd operators the two-horse 
transplanter works admirably but ‘of 
course it is best adapted only to com- 


MR. MATHEWSON 


‘| paratively smooth fields with a friable, 


well fitted soil. Its use is inereas- 
ing quite rapidly in the Coastal Plain 
section where large level fields of 
uniform light sandy land prevails. In 
the old belt, the season is not long 
énough to permit of the practice of 
sowing peas in the tobacco at the 
time of last working or “laying by” as 
is quite common in the Coastal Plain 
section. There are some growers in 
the old belt with very light sandy 
land, naturally rather infertile, Who 
practice sowing their tobacco land 
(generally wheat stubble) in crimson 
clover in August. They mow this off 
for hay as early as possible in the 
spring and fit the land and prepare 
for tobacco. On the type of land 
mentioned satisfactory results are 
often obtained at least for a time. 
However, the grower should be alive 
to the danger of inoculating the land 
with the root rot fungus by growing 
either cowpeas or crimson cloyer on 
tobacco land as they are both hosts 
to this disease to which tobacto is 
very susceptible. 

The four-tooth and the five-tooth 
cultivator, the double shovel plow 
and the sweep, I have found to be 
the most useful implements for the 
intercultivation of the tobacco crop. 
In the Piedmont séction my reliance 





has been mainly on the four-tooth cul- 
tivator which works a little soil te 
the row at each cultivation. The 
sweep would do this also but the 
sweep is more satisfactory on the 
Coastal Plain soils which are not so 
likely to run together and become 
hard from heavy rains as are the 
Piedmont soils. , 


At the first cultivation I use the 
four-tooth cultivator with a very nar- 
row rather dull tooth next the row so 
as not to uproot the newly set plant 
nor cover it with soil. For the sec- 
ond cultivation I like to use the dou- 
ble shovel going three times to the 
row to thoroughly loosen and aerate 
the soil to a good depth after the 
settling together it has had from the 
heavy rains that have probably fal- 
len and the tramping along the rows 
sO Many times incident to planting 
out the crop. Later cultivations 
should be shallow in order not to in- 
jure the roots as they spread across 
the rows, so I return to the four- 
tooth cultivator with all shovels full 
width (2% inches) except at the last 
or “laying by” cultivation when I use 
the wing teeth on this implement to 
throw a little extra soil to the row 
thus leaving the field in gentle un- 
dulating ridges. < 

Four cultivations of the growing 
crop are the minimum. Sometimes 
the seasons are such as not to per- 
mit of more than this number to ad- 
vantage. The more customary num- 
ber is five or six given at intervals of 
a week or ten days. I like to go over 
the field about once a weék but 
weather conditions have much to do 
with this. The most effective time to 
cultivate is as soon after a rain as 
the soil will work well. I do not use’ 
the turning plow in tobacco although 
I know the point is controversial and 
some of our most successful men still 
use this implement to “lay by” with 

In dry weather, cultivation should 
be shallow but sufficiently often to 
maintain a good mulch. The flatter 
type of cultivation is preferable in 
dry weather. One should remember 
that the cultivation does not add 
moisture but simply retains or ren- 
ders slower the escape ofthe mois- 
ture already in the soil at lower 
depths. The shallow cultivation 
should begin when the soil is still 
moist. It would be a mistake to al- 
low the surface to be become hard 
and dry and then expect when the 
drouth is actually on to remedy the 
situation by starting, cultivating then. 
In fact much harm might be done. 
Dufing the moist period with culti- 
vation neglected the roots of the to- 
baceg spread through the surface 
soil, and then the cultivation when 
the ground is hard and dry would 
greatly injure the roots and serious 
harm be done. The rule should be to 
cultivate frequently through the moist 
periods thus keeping the root system 
low and weed growth down and then 
you can continue the cultivation dur- 
ing the dry weather to preserve the 
mulch without injuring the root sys- 
tem. 


The Turning Plow Is Sometimes 
Necessary 


AFTER grass gets so bad as to be 
past handling by ordinary cultural 
methods there is some excuse for the 
use of the turning plow to cover up 
and smother out the grass in the 
rows. However, by rapid early work 
and taking advantage of such op- 
portunitiés as occur this should not 
happen often. Sometimes in pro- 
tracted wet weather when horse cul- 
tivation cannot be made use of, the 
grass may be kept down directly in 
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the rows by scraping off with hoes, to 
be followed by horse cultivation and 


regular hoeing as soon as possible. 
To sum up, I believe strongly in 
thorough preparation of the soil be- 
fore the crop is planted. It will be 
difficult if not impossible to make 


full amends by later cultivation for 
deficiencies in this matter. After the 
crop is set out continue with rapid 
cultivation, working a little fresh soil 
to the plants each time over. The 
first cultivation must be shallow so 
as not to run the risk of loosening the 
roots of the newly set plants, but 
soon thereafter a deep working with 
the double shovel desirable to 
thoroughly loosen and aerate the soil. 
After that continue with frequent 
shallow cultivation so as not to in- 
jure the roots as they spread across 
the rows. I cease cultivation about 
the time “topping” is well started. 


1S 


Use the Weeder or the Section Har- 
row for Early, Cheap Cultivation 


HE cheapest cultivation given a 
crop is that which is given with a 


harrow or weeder. Two sections of 
a lever section, peg-tooth harrow 
pulled by two mules will cultivate 


about fifteen acres a day, and a six- 
foot weeder drawn by one horse will 
cultivate about ten acres a day. 


Cultivation should begin immedi- 
ately after the first rain that follows 
the planting. There are no better im- 
plements for this work than a weeder 
and a light lever smoothing-harrow. 
Such crops as corn, cotton, potatoes, 
sorghum, field beans and peas, pea- 
nuts, Sudan grass, wheat, barley arid 
rye may be cultivated successfully 
while young with a harrow or weeder. 


These implements should be used to 
kill weeds and grass in the sprout 
just before and soon after the crop 
comes up. Thousands of grass and 
weed seed are killed in the sprout with 
either of these implements in the 
time necessary to kill a dozen with a 
hoe. 

The weeder is the only modern im- 
plement available to the one-horse 
farmer that enables him to quickly go 
over his fields just before and just 
after the crop comes up. It is a most 
excellent implement to kill grass and 
weeds when small. This implement 
can be used to good advantage on 
well-prepared mellow soil; but it is 
not suited to the cultivation of crops 
on hard, clay soil, nor even on the av- 
erage soil devoid of humus. 

Injury to the stand is usually 
avoided by slanting the teeth of the 
harrow backward about 30 degrees 
and by removing the teeth of the 
weeder directly over the rows. It is 
best to use either tool in the after- 
noon when the plants are wilted and 
limp. Experience will indicate whether 
it is best to run the -harrow in the 
direction of the rows or diagonally 
across, 

The weeder and harrow cannot be 
to good advantage after the 
crop comes up where there are many 
large cotton and corn stalks and con- 
siderable trash on the surface of the 
ground.” In fact, the harrow should 
always be used just bore planting, 
if it is to be used in cultivating the 
crop. The harrowing before planting 
will flatten the beds and pull the 
trash and clods into the middles. 


G. H. ALFORD. 
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A problem in arithmetic for farmers: A 


man owns 75 acres, one-third of which is 
im woodland, one-third in cultivation, and 
one-third in old fields criss-crossed with 
Bullies, hedged about by thickets and in- 
tested with rabbits. Now this husbandman 


ne€ds more land, and is figuring on buying 
a larger place on the assumption that it 
would be cheaper and wiser. Now which 
would really be the wiser, and the cheaper: 
© go in debt for a larger place, or to clean 
up and bring in cultivation his present idle 


acres? To clear, reclaim, smooth out, plow 
over and heavily fertilize will cost money, 
Put there is the compensation. Value of 


tarm increased 100 per cent, and capacity of 
Production increased 40 or 50 per cent.—Dan- 
bury Reporter. 


Make your neighborhood, 3 jreading, ncigh- 
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to the acre with NitrA-germ. 


nuts to the acre with NitrA-germ, 
















per acre without NitrA-germ. 


Louis H. Peel, Williamston, N. C., made 184 bushels of pea- 


C. E. Zedaker, Lumber Bridge, N. C., made 2 tons of peavine 
hay per acre with NitrA-germ as against only a half ton 


Peanuts oy Beans.Peas Beans 
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NitrA- Serm, : 
With the Seed When You Plant 


It improves your crop and land and is easy to apply. It will +s 
produce a bumper crop and leave sufficient plant food in the 
soil to double the yield of the crop following. 


ff i¢ Doesn’t Improve Your Crop— 


YOUR MONEY BACK 3 


ibs. without. 


Thousands of Others in Your State Have Made Fine Crops With NitrA-germ. 
How We Guarantee Your Crop : 


Write for NitrA-germ for half your acreage of Peanuts, Soy Beans, Peas, Beans or other leggmes, 
Use it on half your seed. Plant the two crops separate on the same kind of soil and watch the 
difference. If the NitrA-germed crop isn’t an improvement we will take your word for it and 
refund your money cheerfully. 
You have but to fill out a simple 

record blank that we furnish. si 


You Have All to Gain 
ane Mothing to Lose 


the judge. 


SEND MONEY 


Half Acre. .... 
4 to 4 Acres, acre. 


address 


T. E. Johnson, Oak City, N. C., made 1600 Ibs. of cowpeas 
on two-thirds of an acre with NitrA-germ against only 800 


A. M. Tyler, Neeses, S. C., mace bumper crops of velvet 
beans and peas an‘ his « 
land did twice as weil as be.crv. 


Put NitrA-germ on half your acreage and watch the results. - : 
What it has done for your neighbors, it will do for you. 
below what they have done with NitrA-germ: 
J. C. Brannen, Claxton, Ga., made 190 bushels of peanuts 


Read 


‘ton planted later on the same —% 


You alone are 


ORDER OR CHECK POR 


YOUR SUPPLY TODAY. i 
Or instruct us to make shipment. C. O. D. h 
Prices Delivered Per Acre. 
-$1.25 20 to 49 Acres, aere.. 
- 200 50 to 99 Acres, acre.. 
5 to 19 Acres, acre. . 1.80 
NitrA-germ is a standard crop improver used 
for years extensively and successfully through- 
out the South. Full instruetions shipped with 
the goods. It will be interesting to note the dif- 
ference in size, color, growth and yield of your 
erop. In ordering specify the crop for which 
NitzA-germ is ordered. . 
We will also send postpaid freé on request our 
booklet on better crops. 
Ask for Booklet No. 27-B. 
Send your order today before you forget. Simply 





1.65 
1.50 
100 Acres oF more... 1.35 


















- WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both hand and engine 
ean be hulled with all Star Huuuers if de- 
sired. The most efficient, durable and 
economical Hullers on the market and 
have been for over a generation. 
‘oatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO: 
a Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






power. Velvet Beans 
HULL YOUR 


PEAS : BEANS 
PERFECTLY 















Write for 












GET OUR PRICES ON 


Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills, Saws 
achines, Chi 


ards, Electric Irons, 
labor-saving devices. Stocks carri 
Winston-Salem and Fayetteville. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. - 
THE MOTOR COMPANY, Winston-Salem, W. ©, 








MILL 
Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date Y 
mill. Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors. Most 
Successful :nill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 


Corn Mill Co., Winstoa-Salem, N.C. 



















—WOMAN’S WORLD— 
BOTH 


The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year 


ee 





harhond 






Woman’s World, 1 yéar,....: 





DO YOU WANT A PIG? 
Fine registered Pigs are the kind we 
give our club raisers. Address Pig Club 
Dept., The Progressive Farmer, for 





particulars. 






To get present low’ 

prices orderCelebra- 

ted Fox Branp Rubber Roofing now.’ 

ay ee 
in ro! no , no pulp priced | 

sold direct. A-2 grade, I piece 






t save you money. 4 
ipecial! 1-ply, $1.35 Per Roll hf 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,°Zi-fionn va. 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSouth 


. 
Demopolis Section 

Embraces best portion of 5 counties—the real 
“Argentine of America.”” For Alfalfa, Grain, 
Grass and vestock, unexcelled. New-comers 
here from 24 States. Land yet cheap. Full in- 
formation, write. 

C. C. CLAY ALFALFA LAND CO., Demopolis, Ala. 




















EARN A WATCH or most anything you 
wish by getting up clubs of subscribers for 
The Progressive Farmer. It’s easy. Our 
reward catalogue free for the asking. 4: -: 
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Solves the Heat Question 

















Throw out the eld, dirty, wasteful methods of hea’ and install the modern, clean and 
efficient hot water radiator heating with an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


Make your farm home a haven of comfort. Warm every corner 
and drafty hallway. Give your good wife and yourself the comfort 
of an evenly warmed home with the healthful cleanliness and the 
great fuel saving of IDEAL - AMERICAN heating. 


The IDEAL-Arcola Radiator Boiler 


Gives the small farm house the complete comfort of a city mansion. The 
IDEAL -Arcola heats the room in which it is placed and circulates its surplus 
heat to the AMERICAN Radiators in adjoining rooms. It heats the whole 
house with one fire and lasts as long as the building stands. 


Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 
No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. 


Cleanly heafing— 
healthful heat- 
ing—free from 
fire risks! 
Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. Tie IDEAL- 
Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot 
water—not the dry burnt- 
out atmosphere of stove 
i Fa is = fire 
risk to building—no er 
to lidren—tire lasts for 
h { The Arcola burns 
fs t: —- —— err nt 
‘ost ti own tothe <a 
lowest actch — gives Simple way of heating a four-room cellarless cottage by IDEAL. a 
IDEAL comfort. Aeosla adiator-Boiler and three AMERIC Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 
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“atuatate™ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY esr» 
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This sturdy, handsome ARMY WORK SHOE 
mal comstent thant we nie willing to senate 
com we are ) 

o you ON APPROVAL all charges iprepete 
Just state your size—that’s a ou will be 
their aplencia, soft, selected leather 
appers. @ thick soles of Genuine 
[Indestructo Oak Leather often wear one year 
before tapping. stomers are writing us 
jaily: “They are the easiest and long- 
est wearing shoes I ever had.” 
Specially tanned exclude barnyard acids. 
Special dirt- tongue. Scientifically treated eA : 
exclude snow and water. Send fora a ato , Z } 
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Scam" BABY CHICKS 2itsnze Roig Boye ghey fe 
Write today poultry Eggs, Baby Chicks, and Aire- 





1f Leading Breeds at 15c¢ each and up. 
for catalog. Stamps appreciated. 


SPRINGFIELD HATCHERIES & POULTRY FARMS, 
Box V. Springfield, Obio. 


dale Pups. Send 2e for catalog. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Thorntown, Indiana. 
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Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





grown in a well planned rotation 

system which never allows them 
to grow on the same land two years 
in succession and preferably once in 
three years. A 
good plan is to-ar- 
range for peanuts 
to succeed a corn 
crop in which soy 
beans have been 
grown as a com- 
panion crop, or on 
land which has 
been well fértil- 
ized for cotton 
the previous year. 
Upon such land it is seldom neces- 
sary to use any fertilizer. 


Prerovn i should by all means be 





MR. BROWNE * 


If the corn and cotton can be har- 
vested in time to sow a cover crop 
of rye, it is preferable to break the 
land deeply in the fall or early win- 
ter and sow a bushel of rye per acre, 
to be worked into the soil in spring 
when the land is prepared for plant- 
ing. Where the rye is grown the 
disk harrow should be used freely, 
just before the plants head out, in 
order to cut up thoroughly the vege- 
table matter and the turfy, fibrous 
roots. It is not a good plan to break 
the land deeply just before planting 
peanuts. One wants a fine, mellow 
seed-bed near the surface but a firm, 
compact soil just under the seed bed. 


It is sometimes difficult to secure 
a good stand of peanuts, and it is 
all important for best results to get 
a good stand from the first planting. 
Later plantings and replanted pea- 
nuts are never so profitable. The 
high cost of labor and seed at present 
prices makes it all the more impor- 
tant to use every precaution to get 
a stand: from first planting. 


If the soil is broken deeply just 
before planting time and there is a 
shortage of rain, the land dries out 
as deep as it is broken. If the-seed 
is planted in this deep, dry soil, there 
is great danger that the dew and the 
small amount of moisture available 
will cause the peanut to swell, hut not 
enough to cause complete germina- 
tion. If the nuts lie in the soil in 
this condition anda cold rain follows, 
a large per cent of them will rot. 


A good plan is to get the seed bed 
as fine as possible, which may be 
done by running off the rows with 
some light plow or marker at a dis- 
tance of from two feet ten inches to 
three feet six inches apart, depend- 
ing upon the variety, and run the 
planter-in this row. The bunch varie- 
ties may be planted closer together 
than the running varieties. In this 
way, the seed will be planted below 
the level and nearer to permanent 
.soil moisture. This method of plant- 
ing should be used only on light, well 
drained land but it certainly makes 
cultivation much easier than when 
they are planted on a ridge. It is 
always advisable to use lime on land 
upon which the large varieties are to 
be grown and this should be distrib- 
uted and harrowed into the soil be- 
fore the rows are run off. 


Time of Planting 


HE safest time for planting in 
eastern North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia is about the first of May, or 
as soon as the soil gets warm. There 
are several standard peanut planters 
on the market, any one of which is 
good. There is danger in using a 
new planter of getting the seed plant- 
ed too deep.- Peanuts need to be cov- 
ered very lightly on heavy soil. Like 
many of the bean family, if covered 
with much heavy soil, the plantlet is 
not able to get the cotyledons 





through to light. 
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Cultivating the Peanut Crop 


Rapid, Early Cultivation Before the Plants Peg Is 
Essential 
By T. E. BROWNE 


After the peanuts are planted, the 
soil should never be allowed to crust. 
The surface should be stirred after 
every packing rain. The weeder is an 
excellent implement for getting 


over 
the field in a hurry but it shou!d not 
be run over the field just as the plants 
are coming through the surface. At 
that stage, the little plant is very 
tender and the weeder teeth will 


break off a large per cent of them. 
After the plants are through and es- 
tablished, théy are tough and the 
weeder can be used without serious 
damage, running either diagonally or 
directly across the rows. It should 
not be run parallel with the rows, be- 
cause some time a weeder tooth will 
strike the row directly and damage 
the plants. 


If the grass begins to get the ad- 
vantage while the young plants are 
coming through, a good plan is to 
run straddle the row with a diamond 
tooth harrow, with the two center 
teeth removed, or with a light culti- 
vator which throws little dirt. If 
the. peanuts are covered up lightly, 
it does not hurt them like it does 
corn or cotton. They come out in 
a day or two. In fact, if the pea- 
nuts get grassy, the cheapest, quick- 
est way to clean them is to side them 
closely, covering up-the grass and to 
a large extent the peanut plants. If 
it does not rain, they soon come out. 
If a packing rain falls, a weeder 
should be run across the rows to 
loosen the surface so that the plants 
can get through without difficulty. 
While the plants are young, the cul- 
tivation should be rapid to keep down 
the weeds and grass and keep the 
soil in fine condition. 


Late Cultivation Pays 


HEN the pegs begin to attach 

themselves to the soil, cultivation, 
especially close to the plants, should 
cease. When .the pegs or spikes, 
which grow out from the axils of the 
branches, and at the ends of which 
the nuts form, once fasten themselves 
and are disturbed, they seldom make 
peanuts. Cultivation in the middles ° 
may be kept up quite late and in case 
of a drouth or heavy, packing rains, 
should by all means be kept up. It is 
a distinct advantage to ‘force fresh, 
loose soil up under the branches into 
which the. pegs may grow. 


A great advantage in growing pea- 
nuts is the fact that very little hoe 
work is needed. By using the weeder 
and cultivator frequently, practically 
all the grass and weeds can be kept 
down. An excellent little impiement 
for rapid, effective work with peanuts 
is the Ferguson cultivator, a small, 
light, straddle cultivator on wheels, 
drawn by one mule. This type of 
cultivator has saved the day with the’ 
peanut farmer in these latter years of 
little labor. ; 


The thing t8 keep in mind in cul- 
tivating peanuts, is to prepare the 
iand as well as possible, cultivate 
rapidly while the plants are young 
and stop close cultivation when they 
begin to peg down. It is an easy crop 
to prepare for and cultivate, as well 
as to harvest, because such a large 
per cent of the work can be done with 
machinery. It withstands adverse 
conditions of drouth or wet weather 
better than most crops. There are 
few serious diseases or insect pests 
that are peculiar to the peanut. The 
waste peanuts and vines practically 
pay the cost of cultivation; and with 
the high food value of the nut which 
the world is gradually recognizing, 
there is a great future for the peanut 
where soil and climate are adapted t9 
its cultivation. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Important Resolutions on American 
Farm Problems 


National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations in Washington, several 
important resolutions were adopted 
as follows: 
Bureau of Crop Estimates 


That this Conference endorses and urges 
the necessary appropriations as requested 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for this 
important work in the country. 


L T THE recent meeting of the 


Extension Service 


That this Conference endorses and urgent- 
ly requests Congress to provide at least 
three million dollars as a supplemental ex- 
tension fund for the next fiscal year. 


Military Training 


That this Conference expresses its disap- 
proval of any policy of compulsory military 
training and a large standing army. 


Questionnaire to Presidential Candidates 


Resolved, that the Chairman be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of seven, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare and present in 
behalf of this Conference a series of ques- 
tions designed to bring out the attitude of 
all candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion, active or receptive, in any political 
party toward the farmers and the farm or- 
ganizations of America. 


Effective Federal Seed Legislation 


Conclusive evidence of enormous losses to 
agriculture by reason of lack of effective 
federal legislation to govern interstate ship- 
ments of grass seeds, clover seeds and 
cereals, is in the possession of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations. Authorities 
in charge of weed and seed control in a 
number of states have published evidence 
showing that certain seed firms are shipping, 
in interstate commerce, large quantities of 
these seeds containing noxidus weed seeds, 
in one cas€é amounting to over five thousand 
noxious weed seeds to the pound. 


We recommend that the proposed reme- 
dial legislation provide, among other things, 
that the sale, shipment and delivery of ag- 
ricultural seeds in interstate commerce, shall 
be made in accordance with the laws gov- 
erning intrastate business in the respective 
states. 

Federal Land Banks 

Resolved, that Congress be requested to 

amend the Farm Loan Act permitting the 


Federal Land Bank to increase the maximum 
loan from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Gronna Bill Abolishing United States Grain 


Corporation 
While we have the highest appreciation for 
the author of said bill, and unqualified con- 


fidence in his ability, integrity and motives, 
we feel that such an act at this time is 
fraught with danger out of proportion to the 


possibilities of benefits to be derived. Ve 
therefore are opposed to its passage. Fur- 
hermore, since inability to secure cars has 
resulted in leaving much wheat still in farm- 
ers’ hands, we urge that the Grain Corpora- 


tion and price guaranty be continued a suf- 
ficient length of time to permit the market- 
ing of the balance of the 1919 wheat crop. 


Nitrate Plants at Mussel Shoals, Alabama 


Whereas, the war emergency needs for 
nitrogen compounds for explosives , resulted 
in the building at Mussel Shoals, Alabama, 
fan immense plant for fixing nitrogen com- 
pounds from the air, and 
Whereas, careful estimates of the War 
Department show that this plant can make 
in important contribution towards a larger 
ind cheaper supply of nitrogen compounds 
for fertilizer, and 
«. Whereas, this plant is now idle and action 
of Congress is required before it can be 
operated, and whereas a bill has been in- 
troduced for this purpose, therefore be it 
_ Resolved, that the National Board of 
‘arm Organizations appoint a permanent 

rtilizer committee, with power to call in 
‘uch additional assistance as may be needed, 
to support proper legjslation providing for 

ell considered government operation of the 
itrate plants at Mussel Shoals and to look 

{ter such other fertilizer matters as may 
vitally affect the interests of American ag- 
riculture, 


Legislation to Insure a Square Deal in 
Fertilizers 


Whereas, the continued high cost of fer- 
tilizer and the inadequate information now 
vailable to the purchaser of mixed fertilizer 
s to the form of the plant food contained 
re mterfering with the wider utilization of 
‘his important labor-saving factor in the 
conomic production of maximum _ crops, 
therefore be it resolved— 

(1) That all restrictions on the free im- 
portation and use of foreign potash be re- 
moved at once, 


(2) That all present and proposed inequal- 

‘ties in freight rates on fertilizer be cor- 
ected so as to make the rates on fertilizer 
materials at least as- low as those on the 
nixed goods, and that all forms be given a 
commodity ratiag that will not handicap 
heir distribution. 

(3) That the frequent practice of requiring 
‘¢ purchase of mixed fertilizer before one 
in secure the desired simple fertilizer ma- 
rials be declared unlawful and ordered dis- 
tinued by the proper authorities. 

. That the present ruling, which grants 

“holesale rates to cash purchasers of 30- 
on lots, be retained and revised so as to 
rmit these benefits to apply ta cash pur- 
tasers of minimum carlots. 

(S) That national legislation - ooking tu- 
ard proper regulation of the sale and ship- 
ent of fertilizer in interstate commerce, and 
specially an increase in the brandin,z te- 
uirements.so as to show the form as well 

Ss the percentage of plant food contained 

© enacted at once, F 












































from owners of 


Men of engineering 
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hands of owners. 





The Cleveland Makes Good 
Because it IS so Good 


“The Cleveland is in a class by itself.” That’s the answer 


The Cleveland has made good with the public in such a 
big way, because it is so good. 


ing skill, and of high ideals, devoted 
three years to the development and per- 
fection of the Cleveland Six before they 
offered it to the public. 


Company’s laboratories and shops and 
“in constant tests on the road; not in the 


So the Cleveland has made good. 
We cannot tell you how good the Cleveland Six ie. 
You must drive it and ride init to know. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2195 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than a thousand cities and towns. Thereis one 
where you live, or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the new Cleveland Six all over America. 


and manufactur- The thousands of Cleveland Sixes that 
have gone out to owners since last July 
are performing as few cars, indeed, can 
perform. The power and life of its 
motor, its remarkable comfort in riding, 
the ease of handling, the beauty and 
graceful style of its body designs, the 
excellence of its finish and upholstery, 
truly place the Cleveland Six in a class 
by itself. 


Experimenta- 
in the Cleveland 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 


Coupe (Four Passengers) $2195 
(All prices F. O. B. Factory) 



















adjustment. 


Any 8-16 Tractor Runs the Gehl No. 17 
Our special belting arrangement permits of 
adjustment of speeds to fit any tractor, eli- 
minates alllost motion and waste of power, 
producing the best possible results with 
both t th canes, You'll be par 
prised to see much your engine wii 
do witha Gehl Cutter. 






MAllalke Callers 


The Light Running Gehl Ensilage Cutter famous for its quality cutting, is 
solidly built on a triple steel frame, oversize shafts, equipped with exclusive — 
break pin safety device, malleable knife heads and perfect and convenient knife 













Self Feeder Saves One Man’s Time 


When writing mention size of engine 
or tractor, size and of drive 
and height of silo. 


A postal brings our new _1920 catalogue and 
complete information. Write for it. 



















low cost with a 


HERCULES 
Stump Puller 


All-steel—tripie power. Wdays’ 
year guarantee. 
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<A There isa Gehl Cut- 


«a ter of asize for e 
very 
farm. 





All steel. For 








WANT EDI acents 





The Progressive Farmer a tocal agent at 
every postoffice and on 





6 Cents per Poot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
’ " } na Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Oataiog and Special 





















eth ; Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokome, Ind, 
K a 4 & 
Ady, Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making ffem| club and get a reward. 













































Getting Maximum Returns 
"TH PROFITS you get from your corn crop 


depend as much on the yield as on the price 
you receive per bushel. You can’t control the’ 
price very well, but you can govern the yield to 
a considerable ‘extent—and because you natu- 
‘ ‘rally want to get maximum returns from the seed 
you plant, you will do everything within your 
power to insure a big yield. 

For instance, when it comes to the very im- 
portant matter of cultivation, you are not going 
to endanger your crop by using a cheap, flimsy 
cultivator that misses many weeds and, because 
of its loose, bored bearings, wobbles so that it 
dodges into a corn hill every now and then, up- 

rooting the young stalks. 

You can hold an International riding culti- 
vator close against the corn rows with ease— 
it is steady and the wheels track straight, because 
they are furnished with adjustable bearings so 
that any play from wear can be taken up very 
readily. And there are no weeds left behind 
an International. 

See the International dealer the next time you 

ace in town and ask him to show you his line 
»f Internatioaal Corn Cultivators. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


GCOmFORATED! 


CHtcaco 






















Thorough spraying with proper spray materials is the 
price of smooth, satin-finish fruit. ORCHARD BRAND 


B.T.S. or Atomic Sulphur 


In combination with Arsenate of Lead Controls. Scab, Leaf 
Spot and other fungous troubles and Chewing Insects 


Js that have proved their value. Use them and 
Orchard Brand.covers a complete line 





















These are time-tested, ical spray 
make sure that your spraying operations wil! be effective. 
of spray materials —a spray for every need. 

FREE SERVICE—We are advising and directing and cooperating with 
fruit growers everywhere. Put your spraying problems up to us. Let 
our spraying experts be your guide. e@ answer inquiries personally. 
Simply write us plainly about your spraying problems. o get your 
name on our mailing list and you will receive free the worth-while 
spraying pointers and information we are sending out. Address 


4 beneral Chemicz 


icide Dept..25 Broad St., New York ~~. 






































Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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The Power Cultivator Is a 


Great Labor-Saver— ®P. T. Hines 
Plow Two Rows Where You Plowed One Before 


than has ever before been the 
case in Southern agriculture. It 
is likely to remain scarce and high- 
priced because we have a section in 
which the staple crops grown re- 


ABOR is scarce—harder to find 


quire more labor than any other agri-. 


cultural products. These crops are 


cotton and tobacco. 


acute, and it is up to the South to 
get busy and utilize these advantages 
also. Here we have a longer growing 
season and consequently more crops 
than in the North ang West, together 
with a predominance of row crops. 
An argument that will be advanced 
against tractor cultivation is that a 
great amount of land is required for 





Any method or implement that will turning. The fact is, however, that 
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WITH THE TRACTOR CULTIVATOR CORN MAY BE PLOWED AS LONG AS IS NEC. 


ESSARY. 
CULTIVATORS 
release labor, therefore, is valuable, 
even though it may not be one that 
will hit directly at the most potent 
factors of labor shortage in the South. 
Cotton chopping and tobacco scrap- 
ing are operations that require a 
bountiful supply of labor in the spring 
and there are no implements to help 
out in these things—but if ‘the labor 
of cultivating can be cut in two, it will 
certainly help out a great deal. 

All through the growing season, 
there is need for more help, so an 


THEY HAVE AS MUCH CLEARANCE 


AS ONE-ROW, RIDING iiORSE 


this is not the case. A tractor culti- 
vator may be turned in as little space 
as a team of horses and a riding cul- 
tivator may be turned. They back 
easily, and if it is absolutely neces- 
sary that short turning be done, the 
turning radius may even be bettered. 

Another thing that should be con- 
sidered is the fact that the tractor 
cultivator may also be used for other 
work. Some of them may be used 
for plowing, al] of them for light belt 
work, others for pulling binders, 





TH® TRACTOR CULTIVATOR CAN BE THROTTLED DOWN SO THAT SMALL CORN 


MAY BE CULTIVATED 


implement that will halve the time of 
cultivating in early spring will also 
he extremely valuable throughout the 
cultivating season of cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, peanuts, soybeans, cowpeas (in 
rows), sorghum, and other row crops. 
This is where the power cultivator 
will come in, and every farmer whose 
land is at all suitable should em- 
brace this implement as a great la- 
bor-saver. 


The South Is the Field for Tractor 


Cultivators 


THER sections are utilizing the 
economical cultivating advantages 
offered by the tractor cultivator, even 





where the labor situation is not so 


WITHOUT COVERING UP 


mowing machines, spread- 
ers, and hauling. 

The fact that the cultivator is 4 
coming implement is shown by the 
fact that the manufacturers believe 
in it and are putting much time on 
its development. Last year there 
were three motor cultivators eX- 
hibited at the National Tractor show, 
while this year more than a dozen 
new models made their appearance. 


Some Men Have Made Failures of 


Tractor Cultivators 


manure 


HE success of tractor cultivators 
under the care of many farmers 
does not mean that they have been 
successful under all conditions, how- 
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ever. There are some men who have 
made failures of them just as has been 


the case with all sorts of power farm- 
| 


ing equipment. : 

Many a man has bought a tractor 

d attempted to use it with his old 
implements, designed for horse use. 
TT} result has been a  dissatis%ed 
tractor owner. The same is true of 
the tractor cultivator. If such an im- 
plement is purchased and a two or 
three-row corn planter is not bought 


. eo with it, failure is sure to re- 

The reason for this is not hard to 
find. If a two or three-row culti- 
vator is to be used, it is necessary 
that the rows be properly spaced. 
With the single row method of plant- 
jing corn and no uniform system for 
laying off rows, it is manifestly im- 
possible to make a good job of cul- 
tivating with a two or three-row cul- 
tivator. In such cases, it would be 
possible for the operator to keep his 
eye on one row and steer by it, but 
the other one or two rows would in 
all likelihood be plowed up. Where 
the multiple row planter is used, the 
first row being carefully laid off, 
and the others marked according to 
it (by the planter marker) the culti- 
vator operator may guide his ma- 
chine by one row with the assurance 
that the machine is being guided right 
for the other rows also. 


Getting Fields in Shape for Power 
Cultivation 


HILE the tractor cultivator will 

work anywhere the one-row 
horse cultivator will work (provided 
rows are straight and uniform in 
with), some attention must be given 
to getting fields in the best possible 
condition for such cultivating. 

With the power cultivator, as with 
the riding horse cultivator, it is de- 
sirable to have long rows. No mat- 
ter how easily a machine "may be 
turned. it will do a greater amount of 
work if the time that is used in turn- 
ing a great many times is utilized in 
going ahead down a row. 

loo, the land should be reasonably 
level. Rolling land is no handicap, 
but land where it would be a task for 
to get along cannot be success- 
fully cultivated by power. The trac- 
tor cultivator will climb a hill with 
greater success than it will cultivate 
rows running around a hill. The rea- 
son for this is that on a steep incline 
there is a tendency for the machines 
and it is practically impos- 
sible to keep from plowing up corn 
or other row crops, if the incline is 
steep. 


a foat 


to slide 


Safescard Your Insurance Money 


A LEADING Mississippi bank, along 

with many other progressive 
banks, is now’ rendering valuable 
service to its customers by acting as 
trustee for their life insurancé poli- 
cies, 
_ This idea is not entirely new but 
1t 1s good and we wish to commend 
It. Most people realize the impor- 
tance of selecting a good strong in- 
surance company and also the impor- 
tance of keeping their premiums 
Paid; but they fail to make provisions 
for safeguarding the money after 
they are dead. 

° . 

It is not the purpose of life in- 
surance that the dependent wife and 
children or aged parents or relatives 
should have a large sum of money 
for a month or so; but that they 
should have the necessary comforts 
ot life for many years. 

Insurance money ‘carefully managed 
aud invested will yield such an in- 
come. But badly invested or foolish- 

it will vanish; and support 
‘¢ comfort for the dependent ones 
will vanish with it. 

I ife 


by mak 


sner 


and ¢ 


insurance is a necessity and 
ing a good bank your trustee 
the proper management of the money 
's assured.. This, we think, is a good 
thing to: do. P. O. DAVIS. 
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No other investment will pay you surer and big- 
ger returns than painting. Your banker will tell 
you that well painted buildings, fences and implements 
greatly increase the loan and selling value of a farm. 


Good paint pays for itself, because it prot our property 
against decay, prolongs its life and adds to its appearance, 





have proved their worth during the past half a century. 
They will give you longest service at lowest cost and are the most 
economical paints your money can buy. 


Now is the time to paint, andno matter the surface, large or small, 
There’s a Pee Gee Paint Product-for Every Purpose 


Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Wallis and Ceilings—the modern washable Fiat Qj! Finish. 

Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roots and rough Weather-boarding. 

Pee Gee RENULAC for refinishing interior Wood-work, Floors and Furniture. 

Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT PAINT—Weather and Rust-resisting. 

Pee Gee CARRIAGE PAINT—Combined Paintand Varnish. Pee Gee AUTO PAINTS 

Pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House Exteriors—contalns highest percentage of ZINC. 

Pee Gee ADAMANT FLOOR PAINT dries over night w'th a high-gloss finish. 

Pee Gee SEMI-PASTE ROOF and BARN PAINT—one galion of linseed oll added to 
galion 9f Semi-Paste makes two gallons of finest Roof and Barn Paint. 





Ask the Pee Gee Dealer in your locality—If you don’t know him, ask us 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT (CO, tacorrerstea Dept.22, Louisville, Ky. 
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to Paint Them.” 


Contains iiustrations of atiractively 
* painted homes, gives specifications 
how to select the right colors; also 
information for painting roofs, barns, 
buggies, wagons, Implements, re- 
finishing wood-work and ficors, dec- 


erating walls and ceilings. ¢ 
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Does 10 Men’s Work 
On One Man’s Pay! 


The mighty Wade saws from 25 to 40 cords 
a day. Costs from 3 to 10c an hour to operate. 
One man operates and moves it from cut to cut. 
Simple and sturdy in construction. Powerful 4 
h. p. engine can also be used for running farm 
machinery such as feed mill, pump, etc. 






Mail the coupon 
for ‘‘How Dan Ross 
Saws Forty Cords a 
day’’ and complete 
catalog. 


Immediate delivery from 100 points in 
the United States and Canada. Write 
today for full particulars and name of 
nearest dealer. - 













WV 
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386 Hawthorne Ave. 
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A 55 YEAR. REPUTATION BACKS THE A798) SD 

















Send in your renewai promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Works Like a Hoe 


It does as good work as you can do witha 
hoe—It cuts every weed—None can dodge 
it—Keeps the surface in condition to readily 
absorb rain and producesa mulch of fine soil 
which prevents the escape of moisture. One 
trip to the row—narrow or wide. 


FOWLER 


Light Draft 






he 

With one horse The Fowler does as much work 
as you can do with atwo-horse cultivator—and bet- 
ter work—because it cultivates shallow, and has no 
teeth to destroy crop roots, By removing plow 
foot you can cultivate astride the row. Can 
also be adjusted to cultivate crops planted elthe:* 
above or below the level without destroying the 
sloping sides of the ridges. 

It's the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, beets and truck crops. It is unexcelled also 
as a bean harvester. 

Carried in carload lots at leading distributing 

nts. . 

Write today for catalog which fully explains The 

Fowler—I7°S FREE! . 


Harriman Mfg. Co., 2: 501 Harriman, Tenn. 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps 
or coin will br: you the Pathfinder 
a 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
an illustrated a published “ the 
s a 


15 Cents :*: 


+. @ paper tha 
ell the news of the worl 
é@ truth and only 
Will bring trith; now 
in its 27th 
year. This paper 


fills the ill 
You without empty- 
ing the purse; 


$1.00 a year. 
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Washington has become 
the World's Capital and 
reading the Pa és 
like sitti: 
council with those wha 

mold the.world’s destiny. 
f you want to keep 


1 — ts) 
what is going on in the world, 
at the least expense of time or 
money, this is your means. if 
you want a paper ted ome 
which is sincere, reliable, enter- 
taining, wholesome, the Path- 
finder is yours. If you would ap- 

preciate a paper which puts everything clear- 

ly, briefly—here it is. Send i5¢ to show that you 
might like such a paper, and we will send the Path- 
er The 15c does not re- 


ation 13 weeks, 
1D are glad to invest in new friends. 
Pile PATHFINDER, Box 93s . WASHINGTON, D. GC. 


Save your papers and get a binder, 

















































invariably occurs during haying 


i, up the work enormously and have /& 
many a big crop which would have been / 


In Less Time With Less Help 

With Louden Hay Tools at hand you can 
feel much easier about the safety of your 
hay crop, in 7 oe as ge of help which 
time. They 















lost without them. The labor they save pays . 
for them several times over every serson. f/f =r 


construction makes them trouble 
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prot ip um ay ee epeaven 
many scasone to come. 
Handle Any Kind of Hay er Fodder 
Leuden Balanee jo Bests ip ho fork that handles 
Shelf fon at 4 tne erpe timothy. Picks 
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Hoist 
elevates load, draws it into mow \or over stac 


ever put together. 
to do 4 =e tay 
the work 


Dif 
and over beams. Rakes Gan hey in the loft. Never fails to 
oe hee hatever angle lo mg drawn. troubles; no 
ee Stron enough to handle 7300 >eom 8 continuously 
straining. er repe 'w. 
igo mow oy over erck, brings beck ef It 





. Takes up all slack rope, no 


carrier. 
for every kind of heavy lifting on the farm. “~ Gore can operate it. 


In addition to the above we make other types of forke and carriers’as 
as the famous line of Louges tings —the clapiest and best elin 
fa). Louden Hay cones pare ony, built—guarante 
ope an ‘pene, Bae compared to 
they eave. 


Write for 224-Page Equipment 
wt ge ft (nen medy also about Stall Seis ——— 











Litt d Feed Carriers, Animal P. Det hab} Water 
Bowls, Barn and ¢ Couns Door whey Bacon Wandin 
veryt Ing 
the Barn.” TEE LOUDEN MACHINERY Mt 
W. 1 2526 Court St., Fairfield, lowe. 
ou — —_ Please send, postpaid, without charge 
ol building im- § or obligation, the books 
Provements. Writeus B+ pee Barn ot 
ut your needs and g§ ew... -« illustrated 
about when zou expect I expect to toad omy a barn about 
to build, we will oon a 
m.. aden Ba rn Plane” rom A “pase CR eniserseinnes ..for......COWS.....shorses. 
t ft te ° 
build: Our t Pre os ved Bp aleo,« ome wh 4 Am interested in: ........ Stalls......Stanch- 
without charge for preliminary ‘blue a and cuaseciens, to 6 ions........Carriers........ Water Bowls... 
meet give us the in- 
yous partic oe a cence Animal Pens......... Hay Tesla 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY Name 
2626 Court Street ‘Betablished 1907 Fairfield, lowa * Post Office State......... 
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WIND CREST FARM. 
@RLL0ERS OF BEGISTERSO QuERNGEY CAPS 
'\ eee oe 


OO. RUTLAND, vO. 


Decesder 9, 1036. 


gue ts core Srocte ical Company, 
Gentlemen: 

About five years ago we purchase: 
an Overland Touring Car. It "ae equipped 
Witd Splitdorf Green Jacket spark Plugs. 

Thies car has rut approxinatel: 

000 miles oa 8 the came pluge ore stfii 
ag GCOd satisfaction, 
Yours truby. 





HE gain secret of their long life is the East 

India Ruby Mica insulation. Unlike porce~ 
lain, this mica never breaks, cracks or chips, and 
Splitdorf Green Jacket Spark Plugs cost you no 
more than ordinary plugs. They are absolutely 
guaranteed against breakage. 
Write for booklet that will show you the correct 
plug for your car, truck or tractor engine. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
94 Warren Street Newark, N. J. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Comments on Last Week’s 
P aper—By A. L. French 


the interest that is being taken in 

the planting of soy beans and corn 
in the same rows, to be harvested as 
roughage for cattle and horses or to 
be hogged down in the field. Many 
letters have been received during the 
past month from readers who have 
practiced this method of planting for 
one or two seasons, and all speak in 
the highest terms of the feed produced 
and the economy of growing the two 
crops by this method. Now comes 
Mr. Raiford (on page 12) adding his 
testimony, During the many years 
we have been handlinig the crop in 
the above manner, we have mever 
failed to have the soy bean hay cure 
perfectly in the corn shocks, when the 
shocks have been properly built. 
Where the crop is to be hogged down 
I would advise planting a row of 
peas down each middle immediately 


Ne IS very gratifying to me to note 


keep drilled crops free of grass and 
weeds as crops that are planted in 
checks, provided the work of prepara- 
tion of land is thorough and cultiva- 
tion is started before grass and weeds 
start. The shade of the soy beans 
growing in the corn rows helps also 
to keep grass and weeds in subjec- 
tion. 
* * * 

On page 16 there is a paragraph 
that reads as follows: “To compel 
any group of citizens to sell their 
products in a (government) regulated 
market, and to buy their supplies and 
necessities in an unregulated market 
is an unjust dangerous discrim- 
ination.” Gospel truth, isn’t it? And 
it is just as true that boycotts by city 
people of food products the farmers 
produce, when the supply and demand 
price doesn’t meet with their approval, 
while paying withopt a murmur the 





HAY BOUGHT BY A NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMER AT $40 PER TON, PLUS 
COST OF HAULING 


Land that will not make 





WHY YOU SHOULD GROW YOUR OWN HAY 





7 OWN our way,” said a farmer to us recently, “w y ; 
from a merchant, he sneaks in the back way, because it is considered a 


disgrace.” This ought to be the case in every section of the South, 
especially since the continued high price of all money crops is not by any 
means certain. Farmers ought to make plans now for growing all the soy 


bean and cowpea hay needed, before available land is giv 
20 bushels of corn per acre will pot greater returns 
for money and labor invested if put in soy beans or cowpeas. 


SOY BEAN AND COWPEA HAY GROWN ON 
A NORTH CAROLINA FARM FOR 
$21.20 PER TON 


6 


hen a man buys hay 


en to other crops. 








after the last cultivation of the corn. 

This will require only about 6 quarts 

of peas per acre, when the planting is 

done with a one-herse corn planter. 
+ 4 


One of the hard things of life to me 
is to see the passing of our great lead- 
ers in agriculture. In the list given 
on the editorial page, appear the 
names of two of my best friends, 
two men whose lives were of untold 
value to Virginia and North Carolina 
agriculture. I refer to T. O. Sandy and 
Frank P. Shields. North Carolina 
could boast of no bigger hearted man 
than Frank Shields, and T. O. Sandy 
was one of the finest products of the 
open coumtry. 

* * 

“Keep the Soil Busy” is advised on 
page 51, and it is good advice for the 
reasons given, and for the further 
reason that the man who grows a real 
soil improving crop to rest land gen- 
erally makes good use of the crop for 
feed or manure, because it is usually a 
high-class product and is usually 
grown by a thinking man. The popu- 
lar land-resting crop is only of little 
value to the land as compared with 
the cultivated crop, and is usually 
grown by the man who thinks so little 
of it or thinks so little along any line 
that he generally burns the greater 
part of the crop produced, and so 
gets practically no benefit from the 
crop save the rest to himself. 

*x* * * 


From an experience of nearly twen- 
ty years in planting and cultivating 
crops in the South, I will say Mr. Al- 
ford’s advice to drill row crops rather 
than plant in checks is good, for the 
greater part of the crop-producing 
land of the South is rolling, and on 90 
per cent of such land running rows 
up and down the slopes simply invites 
loss of soil fertililty. And too we 
have found it just about as easy to 


7 


price asked by dealers for manufac- 
tured products that are much higher 
in proportion than food products, is 
equally dangerous and unjust dis- 
crimination. 

‘a2 


I wish to commend the editorial on 
page 1 dealing with the -absolute 
necessity of making good pastures the 
basis of livestock growing in our ter- 
ritory, and there is absolutely no 
question but that we can have pas- 
tures in the South equal to the best 
pastures in the United States. Twen- 
ty years ago when I was arranging 
to transfer my cattle business to a 
Southern state, I received a visit from 
a cattleman of the Middle West who, 


when told what I was contemplating, ° 


could hardly find the word to proper- 
ly discribe the kind of a fool he 
thought me to be, for even thinking 
of attempting to grow and sell good 
cattle in “that God forsaken grassless 
country.” During the past nineteen 
years I have sold several times the 
number of cattle he has sold and 
during recent years he has been en- 
gaged in pronioting cattle sales from 
Northern herds in that same “God 
forsaken grassless country” while I 
have been going quietly along growing 
equally as good or better cattle on 
grass grown in our “grassless” coun- 
try. 
A NATIONAL LIBRARY PLAN 

I DO not believe that we shall succeed im 

making books available for all the people 
of the United States untH we can have 4 
public library at every county seat, with its 


own building and with branch libraries a* 
the villages in the counties, and then make 


use of the public schools as distributing cen- - 


ters. The Bureau is about to publish a bal- 
letin showing the possibility of this plan-— 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


Last fall was late and the winter has not 
been severe. Millions of boll weevils went 
into winter quarters and a very large pet 
cent will no doubt come out in the spring 
to damage the cotton crop, 

, yu 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





\-) 22a aie 
Mixson’s Seed 





Catalog 


Now Ready For You. Brim- 
ful of helpful suggestions 
for both Farmer and Home 
Gardener. Complete with 
cultural directions, also de- 
scription of many money- 
making crops for the South. 


Get Your Copy Today 


If interested in any special 
crop write us. Our Com- 
plete Seed Service is at your 
command, whether you 
want Cotton Seed, Field 
Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, or 
Seeds for your Garden. 


W. H. Mixson Seed 


Company 
Largest Wholesalers Southeast 
Charteston, S. C. 
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Tested for Purity and Germination 
They’re Safe Seeds to Plant . 


excellent quality. - We have fine strains of all 
varieties of White and Yellow Corns. Our Seed 
Corns are all nubbed and selected stocks. 


Wood’s Seed Potatoes 


Probably no crop is more dependent upon good 
seed than potatoes. Our stocks are MAINE- 
GROWN SEED, specially selected and government 
inspected. 


Ordinary Seeds cre not to be compared with 
WOOD’S SEEDS grown from selected plants. 
Plan now to get the most from your fertilizer and 
labor by using seeds that not only germinate, but 
grow the healthiest, most vigorous and biggest ° 
crops, 


Dwarf Essex Rape 


Pasture in 6 to 8 Weeks 





Dahlias 


Choice named varieties. The world’s 
best collection. Prices from 15c to $5. 
12, my choice, $1; 12 higher priced, 
$1.50; 12 higher priced, $2. 


Send for Catalog. 


Mrs. T. L. Tate 


Old Fort, N. C. 
= — 


Sow D. & B.’s Tested 


SEEDS 


Successful farming and gardening de- 
pends on planting the right seeds. 











§ You have only to plant our seeds to 


know how good they are. 

Ask for our Catalog which gives full 
cultural directions and many helpful 
suggestions for gardening, and price 
list of all Farm Seeds. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Inc., 
Seed Merchants, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Headquarters for Superior Seeds for 
the Farm and Garden 








Do you want some quick, good pasture? Plant 
DWARF ESSEX RAPE. It mak-s splendid nu- 
tritious pasture for cattle, hogs, sneep and poul- 
try within six to eight weeks. It’s fattening prop- 
erties are even better than that of clover. It’s 
the best early hog feed you can grow, 


Choice Heavy Oats 


They are all fine, re-cleaned stock, secured from 
the most productive crops in the best oat-growing 
sections. For early seeding, plant VIRGINI 
GRAY WINTER or TEXAS RUST PROOF. If oats 
cannot be sown early, plant BURT, OR NINETY 
DAY OATS, or the SWEDISH SELECT. 


Wood’s Garden Seeds 


Our new 1920 Catalog, profusely illustrated, de- 
scribes the best varieties of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, Garden Implements, Sprays, Spraying Mate- 
rials, Poultry Foods and Supplies. 

“WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL,” giving timely in- 
formation and current prices of Field and Garden 
Seeds will also be sent you free upon request. 


Field and Ensilage Corns 


Would you like to grow more ensilage per acre? 
Then plant WOOD’S FAMOUS EN- 
SILAGE CORNS. Many have re- 
ported that on good land they raised 
100 bushels to the acre. They are 
special strains selected by us—the 
best yielding Ensilage Corns that 
grow. 

Our WHITE an 











d YELLOW DENT 
SEED CORNS 
have high germi- 
nation and are of 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
SEEDSMEN 








Plant Wood's Ensilage Corns and 
have a good supply of rich, green 
feed throughout next winter. 


Richmond, Virginia. 




















samples of Sudan, Seed Corn, Seed 
Be sure and write us today. 


PECK SEED Co., 2416 


free for the asking. 
DAVE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL FORAGE CROPS. Don’t be without a patch of SUDAN GRASS this _vear 
Our Northern grown stock gives splendid results, and Lg 8 
Oats, Grass beed, 








- 
Wannamaker’s CLEVELAND 


LATEST IMPROVED SEED 






ell to you at wholesale prices. Write for FREE 
etc. Our Big Cataiog tells you all, and it’s 


Pa. Ave., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 











Be sure to plant this great forage crop this year. 
tder select seed from us no e kind you 
can depend on 


for big yiel 
Wonderful values in Glover. 
Mixed Alsyke & Timothy, Millets, 
Rape, etc. Catalog free. Write. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., Box19 DECORAH, IA. 





Direct from the Originators and Breeders 


Our Special Pedigreed Strain of this cotton is now generally recognized and 
recommended by alt Experiment Stations, Government Agents, and Farmers as 
the best all-round full short staple cotton for BOLL WEEVIL conditions yet 
developed. 

Bred for 12 Consecutive Years by the the plant-to-row method by our expert 
Plant Breeder, it is a distinct type from the old Cleveland variety, each plant a 
model, with less weed growth, more and earlier fruit, and 3 to 6 per cent more 
lint. 

Our Crop of Seed this year are of the best quaiity we have ever grown, on ac- 
count of the extremely favorable weather we have had in this section for pick- 
ing cotton. They are 98 to 100 per cent sound. 


The glorious 


: 4 GREAT NoveLTiEs 


e now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswel lascrimson. 





a 


1 
All these colors mixed. : : . 
r- PRICES—Shipped in our otveng cotton bags, bearing our special registered trade- 
e 





Sweet Potato Plants for Sale 


I QUOTE SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
AT $1.75 PER THOUSAND. 
: Shipments begin after March Ist. 
Fen ea porte Rice and Dooley Yam varieties. 
with orders "Wem oni Der thousand. Cash 





mark: Small lots, $4.50 per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $4.40; 50-bushel lots, $4.30; 75- 
bushel lots, $4.15; 100-bushel lots, $4.00; 300-bushel lots, $3.75; 500-bushel lots, $3.50 
er bushel, f. o. b. Up to December, one-half of our stock of seed already sold. 
lace your orders at once. 

Insist on the Genuine Wannamker strain direct from the Model Seed Farm, 
We Issue a Complete Catalog Every Two Years, and a circular every years If 
you have not a copy of our Saeies iosned last season, write us and we will mail 
ou a copy, which contains detailed information about our breeding methods, il- 
ustrations, and the best kind of testimonials from farmers who have planted our 
Pedigreed Seed 


20 cts. per 

With each order = 

send 1 trial pkt. each o! 
ost deco- 


. Fative foliage canal. 
whi 


ey eg ee ee 
Giant Con superb for garden or vases, 


Big Catalog, free. Ali flower 





ay vegetab 
Pie ico, Spe Fe ropic 
Lewis CHiL1 











sPeoi many ing Seiten 
JOHN CHILDS, Inc. 





W. J. HAWKINS, Box 392, PLANT CITY, FLA. 
LOCAL 


WANTED! 2c. 


The Progressive Farmer wants local agent at 





fice and on every-rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 


MODEL SEED FARM 
(W. W. WANNAMAKER & SONS,) ‘ Saint Matthews, SS 
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The Breeds of Livestock—Beef 
Cattle 














De Laval Service 























































in use every day. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


covers the continent 





= 


This map show how completely the services of the 
De Laval organization reaches every community 


‘Every separator user realizes the importance of having his separator 


Delays waiting for parts, with a separator out of use, 
mean great inconvenience and loss of product. 


Every dot on the map represents ten De Laval agents, and every 
De Laval agent is individually trained to assist his customers in setting up 
and operating their machines, to furnish and put im place repair parts, 
and to insure prompt service and satisfaction to De Laval users. 


Not only is the De Laval Cream Separator superior in all points of 
separator efficiency, but every user of a De Laval is assured of prompt 
and competent service for all the years to come. 


It is therefore not surprising that there are more De Laval Separators 
in use than all other makes combined. Now isa good time to begin 
saving time and product by securing a De Laval. 

* The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to 


demonstrate a De Laval. If you do not know 
his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 














LET YOUR CHILDREN DO THE 
SKIMMING WITH A VIKING 


They will enjoy 
this task — the 
machine runs so 
easily and 
smoothly. They 
cantakethe 
VIKING apart 
and clean it too 
‘—there are no 
clumsy, heavy 
parts to handle. 


Where there’s a 
VIKING— skim- 
ming time is play 
time. Dept. BE, 


Swedish Separator Co., 
507 S. Wells St., Chicage, Ii. 

















More Cotton 
With Less Seed, Less Labor 


Cotton seed planted the Ledbetter 
way, singly and uniformly with- 
out skips, bunches or crushed 

insures a larger yield and saves 
seed. The plants grow vigorously 
and require less chopping because 
not overcrowded. No choking by 
grass before you have time to 
chop it. 


- Ledbetter 
“sea” Planters 


for Cotton, Corn, Peanats 


Ledbetter users get 5 bales of 
from the ge that 


Corn, a grain every 8 to 
4 inches, and other row crops a8 
panish Peanuts in the 


required. 8S 
shell and all sizes shelled. A Per- 


fect Peanut Planter with our Spe- 
eial $2 attachment. 


IX.—Aberdeen-Angus: Description and 
Characteristics 


HE original home of the Aber- 
'[ deen-Angus is the Southern part 

of Aberdeen County, Scotland, 
about 1,000 miles farther north than 
the latitude of Chicago. The origin 
of the breed or the cattle. which 
formed its basis ts purely speculative 
or largely unknown. Some contend 
that the breed originated from the 
early hornless cattle of Scotland, 
while others believe the breed started 
from hornless “sports” among black 
horned cattle. 


In Scotland the term “dodded” is 
used to express the polled or muley 
condition among catile; hence the 
name “Doddies” often applied to the 
Aberdeen-Angus in this country. In 
1835 Youatt wrote “that there have 
always been polled cattle in Angus” 
and that these polled cattle attracted 
attention as early as 1775. 





‘ . 


WAY 


IDOLMERE, GRAND CHAMPION ANGUS 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION, WHERE HE 


GINS, DANDRIDGE, TENN. 


Early in the last century the Wat- 
son family and McCombie became 
prominent as early improvers of the 
breed. Watson is said to have start- 
ed with six cows and a bull, all black; 
but soom after added 10 heifers of 
various colors and a black bull named 
Tarnty Jock. 

Early in his breeding work Iatson 
“in and inbred,’ and very greatly in- 
creased the early maturing qualities 
and produced a smooth, blocky, thick- 
fleshed type which dressed a good 
weight of carcass. 

The breed was first introduced into 
the United States in 1873 and into 
Canada in 1876, but the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was not organized wntil 1883 and 
the first herdbook was published in 
1886. The present secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association is Charles ‘Gray, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 

In general form the Aberdcen-An- 
gus differs from the Shorthorn and 
Hereford in the body being less 
square or more round or cylindrical, 





flesh than in either the Hereford oF 
Shorthorn. The hips and rump are 
smooth and well covered, but at the 
tail head there is not always the 
smoothness desired. The thighs are 
thick, bulging or curving backward in 
a manner peculiar to the breed, while 
the twist is unusually full and deep. 
The legs are short and thigh bone 
fine and hard. 

Compared with the Galloway, which 
they resemble in color and in being 
hornless, the Aberdeen-Angus are 
smoother, have a shorter coat of finer 
hair and a blockier, more thickly 
fleshed body, with more spring and 
depth or rib. 

In size the Aberdeen-Angus are 
smaller in frame and bone than the 
Shorthorn and Hereford, but weigh 
surprisingly well for their size, being 
in average weight only a little less 


NS 
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BULL AT THE 1919 INTERNATIONAL 
WAS EXHIBITED BY DR. J. I. HUG- 


than the Shorthorn and Hereford. 
Bulls often weigh from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds and cows 1,400 pounds and 
upward. ‘ 

The color of the Aberdeen-Angus 
ts black, but white sometimes occurs 
on the underline between the navel 
and udder of cows. White on bulls 
is regarded as more objectionable. 
Earlier in the history of the breed, 
brindles, browns and reds were more 
or lessvcommon, and even yet red 
sometimes occurs in purebred Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

In temperament the Aberdeen-An- 
gus is more nervous than the Short- 
horn, this being one of the points of 
criticism of the breed. The quality 
of the breed is of the highest order, 
as shown by a thick coat of fine hair, 
a mellow, elastic skin of medium 
thickness and smooth, fine, hard bone. 
The quality of the meat is also good, 
the fat being better distributed and - 
the dressed weight of the carcass m 
proportion to live weight higher-as a 
rule than in the other beef breeds. 





In. the feed lot or on pastures, the 
Aberdeen-Angus find ample competi- 
tion from the Shorthorns and the 
Herefords, but when finished and 
ready for the block they are not to be 
denied supremacy, as shown by their 


guecrest MOLASSES 


FOR Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 
SOGALS covered. Equal to corn and cheaper. 

{Barrels weigh 625 pounds, over 50 gallons. Big feeders using- 

(@barret car lots cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage to 

‘replace grains. Will ship sight draft to bill of Inding payable 

‘on arrivat at station. Sample and book free. 

(vam J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. PF New Orleans, La 


but it is very compact and closely 
built. The hornless poll is rather 
prominent or pointed, the forehead 
full and of good width, the eye is 
prominent and clear and the muzzle 
and nostrils broad—the head of a 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Siles 
SAVE 8% ON MARCH ORDERS. 
Pay later when Silo arrives. 
Send for Catalog No. 24. 

“The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Macomb, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 














Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Parmer, if you don’t file your paper for future 
veference, then the paper te some farmer, 
farm women or fi 








good feeder. The neck is smooth and 
beautifully attached to the head and 
shoulders, but the latter are some- 
times not as thickly covered with 
flesh nor as smooth as desirable. The 
body is round, rather than square, but 
there ts good spring of rib and depth. 
The back and loin is not as ‘broad as 
in the Shorthorn and Hercford, but 
is thickly covered with flesh. The 
ribs are smooth, showing much less 
prominently in individuals poor in 


winnings in the fat steer, carload, and 
dressed carcass classes at our large 
livestock shows. 

The milking qualities of the Aber- 
deen-Angus are medium among the 
beef breeds, being probably some bet- 
ter than the Hereford and inferior 
to the Shorthorn. 

The value of the bulls for crossing 
on natives or grades is high, because 
of the large per cent of the calves 

(Concluded on page 45, column 1) 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
Measles: Good Nursing and Avoid- 
ing Complications Important 

EASLES is one of the most 
M readily communicable (“catch- 
ing”) of all diseases, and as a 
cause of death it ranks high among 


the acute fevers of children. ‘It fre- 
quently becomes 
epidemic, usually 


in the cool spring 
months, and seems 
to recur at inter- 
vals of two or 
three years. 

The disease is 
highly contagious 
just before’ the 
eruption or rash 
appears and re- 
contagious for a _ variable 





mains 
length of time during convalescence, 
though there is little danger of a 
child spreading the disease after the 


fever has disappeared. In fact, the 
disease is most often spread before 
the nature of the illness has been de- 
termined. This makes it highly im- 
portant, during the spring months es- 
pecially, to keep children at home and 
away from others whenever they 
have symptoms which suggest that 
the children may have a contagious 
disease, 

Measles is transmitted through the 
secretions from the mouth and nose 
in which the germs are discharged 
from the patient. It is not definitely 


known how the germs enter the body, p 


although it is presumed that the en- 
trance is also by way of the mouth 
and nose. At one time it was thought 
that the germs of measles are spread 
in the fine bran-like scales which 
come from the skin during the course 
of the disease; but it has been proved 
that the disease is not spread by 
these. It has also been proved that 
the disease is not air-borne and car- 
ried in the expired breath of the pa- 
tient or in the air about him, The 
germs are spread, however, in the 
droplets of secretion from the 
patient’s mouth and nose, but never 
in the air alone. 

Regarding its spread, measles is 
usually transmitted more or less di- 
rectly fram person to person by 
means of these excretions from the 
mouth and nase, and most often dur- 
ing the early stages of the disease. 
It is rarely possible for the disease 
to be transmitted by third persons 
or by clothing or other things com- 
ing in contact with the patient. 


Measles is a hard disease to pre- 
vent, since it is so highly contagious 
and, for the further reason, because 
it is most infectious before the rash 
appears or the disease is recognized. 
It is so common that parents are 
prone to fail to take pains to keep 
the infection from their homes; and 
some are so ignorant of the dangers 
of the disease that they sometimes 
purposely expose their children to it. 
This is a serious mistake, as over 90 
per cent of the fatal cases occur in 
children under five years of age; and 
it is important that a child should 
not have the disease before this 
age, 

A leading health authority sums up 
the matter of preventing measles 
when he states that “the prevention 
and control of measles, like that of 
whooping cough and tuberculosis, is 
largely in the hands of the public 
themselves.” While mild and unre- 
cognized cases of measles occur, they 
are far less numerous than such cases 
in searlet fever, diphtheria, and ty- 
Phoid, and “carriers” of measles do 
not occur. During the winter months, 
waenever a child develops the symp- 
‘oms of a cold, with reddening of the 
‘yes, running at the nose, cough, sore 
throat, and fever, measles or some 
Cther infectious disease should be 
Suspected, %# js needless to repeat 
that such a child should be kept away 
from school and from other children. 

‘DR. B. E. WASHBURN. 





y 
‘**Squeal’’ Is Wasted 


We are proud that modern methods 
utilize every part of the pig but the 
"sque 


‘Why not be ‘proud that modem 


science allows no edible food or feed 
products to be wasted. 


Ready mixed feeds are composed 
largely of by-products. These are 


intelligently and correctly milled and” 


blended to give better results than 
the grains or materials from which 
they are derived. 


None are suitable for human con- 
sumption, in fact, not many years ago 
many of them were thrown away as 
worthless. All materials having feed- 
ing value should be conserved for 
economic use. ' 














A mixed feed is a standardized prod- 
uct. It has its trade mark and is 
sold under its trade name and guar 
anteed analysis. It can no more 
adulterated than an automobile, 


You buy it like an automobile, solely 
on results—and satisfaction—if it 
doesn’t suit, you quit it. 


The Federal and State feed inspection 
laws do not allow the use of any 
injurious or - worthless materials, or 
anything to be used secretly or 


fraudulently, 


You are protected by this compliance 
with the laws of every state, and the 
Federal statutes. 


Send for free booklet on ‘*Feeds and Feed Manufacturing.’’ Contains facts never before published 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Room 112, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 





Dont SHip Your ula 


—until you get our price list 
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Don’t ship a le hide until 
to-the-minute market bulletin 
card will bring it to you. 
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almost twice as much, don’t 
pay me a cent. Easy, monthly 
payments if you wish. 
GET MY NEW FREE BOOK 
Great bargains on almoat hin 
you use in the house and fic! Betas Sond y 
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VERY landlord who is interested in his renters 
will do well to give the letter on our next page 

to some bright boy on his place. A grown man 
who isn’t helpifig and encouraging some boy out- 
side his own family isn’t doing his duty by his race. 


Wil cotton goods as high as they are, every 
pound of last year’s cotton should have 
brought fifty cents. The fact that even under such 
phenomenal conditions our cotton averaged only 
thirty-odd cents instead of fifty shows what we 
may expect if we have a big crop next fall and a 
slump in cotton goods prices. 


UE to the influenza situation, it has become 

necessary again to postpone the meeting of the 
American Cotton Association, which was to have 
been held at Montgomery, Ala., March 9-12. Presi- 
dent J. Skottowe Wannamaker now announces 
that the meeting will be held at Montgomery, 
April 13-16. This will be a meeting of great im- 
portance, and every Progressive Farmer reader 
who can should arrange to go. 


pc0> preparation is certainly half the battle in 
crop production, at least on clay soils. Year 
after year we see farmers wrestling with clods, 
failing to get stands because of them, and failing to 
get an early, vigorous start with the crop, because 
clods are in the way of cultivatfn and yield up no 
plant food to the young plants at a time when 
they most need it. It will be a fine rule this year to 
put all land in first-class shape before planting. 


OTTON and peanut growers will do well this 

spring to give extra attention to the matter of 
getting good stands. It has been pretty well proved 
that on most of our soils rows three to three and 
one-half feet wide and plants a hoe’s width in the 
drill is about right for cotton. With peanuts, 
especially the Spanish variety, much better yields 
may on an average be obtained by closer spacing. 
We would recommend that the peanut rows be not 
wider than thirty to thirty-six inches, with plants 
not over six to ten inches in the drill. “These rec- 
ommendations are based on careful expe*iment 
station work, and we are certain that they are 
sound. 


OUTH Carolina has made notable progress in 


livestock production in the last five years, and’ 


the meeting of the State Livestock Association last 
*« week gave further impetus to the movement. The 
organization of a special swine association bore 
witness to the rapidly growing interest in hogs. 
Other South Carolia farmers evidently take the 
very sensible view of the hog question expressed 
by Mr. A. G. Smith in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. The work South Carolina county agents 
did last fall in conducting a fencing campaign and 
getting ‘farmers in each county to order fencing 
material together in big quantities has also helped 
the livestock business in South Carolina. That plan 
really ought to be adopted in every state. 


HE Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that in Feb- 
ruary of last year cotton mills were buying mid- 
dling cotton, 7%-inch staple, at 26% cents a pound 


and selling it in 37-inch-wide drills at 77 cents per, 


pound, and in 40-inch-wide brown sheeting at 90 
cents per pound. In February of this year mills 
were paying 13 cents more a pound for cotton, but 
getting 61 cents more per pound for drills and 91 
cents more per pound for sheeting. The brown 
sheeting averages 2.85 ounces to the yard and the 
drills 3.25 ounces, and here are the February price 
figures for 1919 and 1920 in greater detail: 


1919 1920 Increase 
Raw cotton, per pound ............ 26c 39c 13c 
Brown sheeting, 40-in., per pound 90c 1.81 9lc 
Drills, 37-in., per pound .......... 77¢ $1.38 6lc 


UR Savannah cotton correspondent, Mr. Wil- 
liams, advises farmers to sell cotton at present 
prices rather than risk carrying the crop longer. 





He may be right, but with even the very cheapest 


cotton goods bringing sixty to ninety cents more 
per pound than a year ago, it does seem ds if the 
cotton growers’ share ought to be more than 
thirteen cents Moreover, the slump in foreign 
exchange is not working wholly against cotton 
prices. It is making raw cotton cost the English 
manufacturer a lot, but works just as much to his 
benefit when he sells his manufactured goods 
abroad It is also a notorious fact that both 
British and American mills are sold far ahead and 
at prices that would justify fifty cents a pound for 
lint. It may be that cotton will go lower instead 
of higher, but the farmer is certainly entitled to 


a bigger per cent of what cotton goods are costing. 


The Riding Cultivator Is a Proved 
Success 

T IS no longer necessary to advance arguments 
in favor of the riding cultivator. Everything 

considered, the riding cultivator is not only in 
itself a most efficient implement, but it increases 
Riding 
cultivators are made in various types to meet dif- 
Almost every manufacturer 


the efficiency of both teams and men. 
ferent requirements. 
of tillage machinery produces a complete line of 
cultivators for use upon Jillside or level land; for 
checked, drilled or listed crops; for deep, shallow 
or surface cultivation, and so on. Riding culti- 
vators can be had in types to meet almost every 
possible condition. 

The pivot axle cultivator is especially useful in 

the cultivation of crops on terraced land. The 
wheels are steered by means of foot levers attached 
to the inner end of the spindle, so that the wheels 
may be turned quickly ‘to the right or left, thus 
steering the entire cultivator. Where the rows are 
circled or curved to prevent washing, this type of 
cultivator can be used to great advantage. The 
wheels can be so controlled that any tendency to 
drift down hill will be overcome, 
” The pivot frame cultivator is also well adapted 
to circle rows and to hillside as well as to level 
cultivation. It is sometimes made in such a way 
that the operator’s weight automatically sets the 
wheels so as to properly direct the gangs. 


The “Pittsburg Plus Plan” Is Hurting 
the Southern Farmer 


HE average Southern farmer regards the 

South as strictly agricultural, and overlooks 

the enormous development of the _ rolled 
steel industry in the Birmingham district. In the 
hills of northern Alabama there is an abundance of 
iron, coal and limestone, all of which are requisites 
in iron and steel making. Partially by reason of 
the convenience and abundance of these raw mate- 
rials, Birmingham can make rolled steel cheaper 
than Pittsburg, and by all that is right a manu- 
facturer of farm implements located a few miles 
from Birmingham should be able to purchase his 
steel for less than the Eastern manufacturer an 
equal distance from Pittsburg. However, rolled 
steel made in Birmingham 4nd that made in Pitts- 
burg bring the same price, although it costs less to 
make the Birmingham product. But to make mat- 
ters even worse, when a Southern plow manufac- 
turer located say 100 miles from Birimingham has 
rolled steel delivered to him from a Birmingham 
mill he does not pay freight on the shipment from 
Birmingham, but an arbitrary amount based on-the 
distance from Pittsburg to his station. 

This prevailing practice, known as the Pittsburg 
Plus Plan, that forces the Southern manufacturer 
to pay a freight charge that does not really exist, 
enables the manufacturer of rolled steel products 
near Pittsburg and in éhe East to buy his steel for 
much less than the Southern manufacturer. Con- 
sequently the Eastern manufacturer is able to com- 
pete actively with the Southern manufacturer in 
the Southerner’s own trade territory. On the other 
hand, this discrimination in the cost of material is 
preventing our Southern manufacturers from com- 
peting with the Eastern manufacturers in the East. 

It will no doubt be asked why we are so actively 
taking up the cudgels of the manufacturer, when 
our interests are agricultural. However, when we 
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analyze the proposition we find that the farmer is 


the largest ultimate consumer of rolled steel 
products. Rolled steel is used in the manufacture 
of plows, cultivators, corn planters, mowers, trac- 
tors, and in fact is the governing factor in almost 
every farm implement and many articles of farm 
equipment, such as nails, milk cans, galvanized 


In fact, it is estimated that on the 
average farm there is from 3,000 to 15,000 pounds 


roofing, etc. 


of rolled steel, on which the unearned freight due 
to the Pittsburg Plus Plan, and the middleman’s 
profits, amount to from four to fifteen dollars per 
ton. 

The manufacturer has to pay this 
freight, but according to the laws of economics he 


‘is justified-in shifting this burden to the ultimate 


consumer. As the farmer is the largest ultimate 
consumer, he pays a large part of this unearned 
freight, and every plow he buys costs him conside 
erably more than is right from all ‘moral and 
economic standpoints. 


The South has a right to feel proud of its steel 
industry, for by right it should be of inestimable 
value in developing the country both industrially 
and agriculturally. However with the prevailing 
price-fixing scheme, Birmingham steel mills might 
as well be located in Canada as far as the South 
is concerned. We should insist that we be given 
partial advantage of the wealth that is at least ours 
by right of location, and public opinion on the sub- 
ject should be so thoroughly aroused that the steel 
makers will rearrange their price-fixing schedule 
for the South on a Birmingham basis. 


Methods of Cultivation Must Fit Actual 
Field Conditions 


HE methods of cultivation as well as ease 

and effectiveness of cultivation depend in very 

considerable measure on the thoroughness 
of preparation before planting. Especially is this 
true on clay soils, where a fine seed bed is impera- 
tive if good stands are to be obtained, and if cul- 
tivation is to be most effective. On such soils, 
when poor preparation is practiced, it is almost 
out of the question to apply the methods of culti- 
vation that would be effective on well prepared 
lands. 


But even with the best of preparation, there 
come times, especially in the Central South, the 
Coastal Plain country of the Southeast, Arkansas, 
and east and south Texas, when the best of farm- 
ers get in the grass. As an illustration, in 1919 in 
much of our territory it rained almost continuously 
through the month of June, and this, too, follow- 
ing a rather wet May. Mules could not stand up 
in the fields, and even crops that went into the wet 
spell clean were overfun with grass 
ended. 


before it 


When such conditions prevail, the agricultural 
adviser who says use the cultivators and keep out 
the turn plow, simply does not know what he is 
talking about. As much as anybody do we believe 
in cultivators, where they are effective; but in a 
wet year, when the grass obtains a firm hold and 
it keeps on raining, most cultivators merely trans- 
plant the grass, instead of killing it. Under such 
conditions it is up to the farmer to use whatever 
implement is most effective, and do it quickly. If 
the turn plow is the tool that does this, then we 
say by all means use it, running it as shallowly as 
is consistent with good work, and following it in 
a few days with a cultivator or harrow that will 
drag down and smooth out beds or ridges that may 
have been made. 


Crop cultivation is largely a matter of meeting 
the existing situation. In average seasons, cotton 
and corn can best be made by the use of shallow 
running cultivators that destroy the grass and 
weeds before they get a start and maintain a dust 
But let a month’s 
wet spell come, and the desperate situation result- 
ing will usually call for heroic treatment. Give it, 
we say, with turn plows if need be, and then as 
soon as possible get back to the standard culti- 


vators. ‘ 


mulch for conserving moisture, 


unearned: 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


A Special Message to the Boy Whose Father Is a Tenant 
By CLARENCE POE 











O THE Father Is a Tenant 


Farmer, 


Boy Whose 


Dear Boy —The Progressive Farmer is 
made for “all sorts and conditions” of farmer folk 
—big plantation @Wners, small farmers, big farm- 
ers, tenant farmers, farm laborers, and every other 
kind of farmers and near-farmers. 

If there is any one class of farm folks, however, 
which more than another we are anxious to help, 
inspire and encourage, it is our tenant farmers and 
our farm laborers—the folks who have no land of 
their own. And you as the son of a tenant farmer 
I should especially like to cheer and hearten and 
stimulate. I wish I could talk face to face with 
you and every other boy on a rented farm, all*the 
way from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

2 9 ‘ 


I wish you and | could talk together, I repeat, 
for I wish I cowld make you realize how anxious 
I am to be your friend and your helper. 

3ut perhaps you may say, “Oh, yes, I know you 
would like to be my friend, but you just can’t quite 
understand the circumstances of a boy whose father 
lives on a rented farm. You simply can’t know 
what a boy like me is ‘up against.’” 

Perhaps I ought to say then, right in the outset, 
that I spent a part of my own boyhood on a rented 
cotton farm. My father had owned his farm, 
which he had inherited, but in the terrible days 
of six and eight-cent cotton in the early 90's, a 
spell of illness and an unfortunate business venture 
forced him to put the old farm under mortgage, 
the mortgage was about to be foreclosed, and in 
order to save this home-place, my father and 1 
rented another farm and worked on it with an- 
other man’s equipment, until we could make some 
headway toward buying back our old home. 

I mention this simply to let you know the: [ do 
know something of what you are “up against.” As 
a matter of fact, conditions were then ten times 
worse for a renter than they are today. And yet 
even with cotton at six and seven cetts a pound 
and with half of what we made going for rent, my 
father and I kept putting a little aside year after 
year to reduce that mortgage. Somebody has said 
that in those days, it was a casesof “work or 
starve’—and as J have said, a great many of us 
came mighty near doing both! You today have a 


far better chance to get ahead than renters then 
had. 


* * * bad 


Now, as one who wants to be your friend, my 
boy, the very first thing I want to do is to make 
you believe in yourself and your possibilities. That 
is absolutely the first for 
Without that faith in yourself, you can get no- 
With that faith, there is no telling how 
far you may go. 


requirement success. 


where. 


Don’t envy the boy whose father is rich. Your 
poverty may be a better asset than his riches. Your 
poverty may stir you up as the whip stirs a race- 
horse, and send you far past the boy for whom life 
has been made too easy: I have always been tre- 
mendously impressed by what Woodrow Wilson 
baldly and frankly told a crowd of rich men’s sons 
at a school some years ago. Wilson told those rich 
boys that he absolutely pitied them, and then told 
them what he meant: 


“Most of you fellows are dodmed to ob- 
scurity. Yow will not do anything. You will 
never try to do anything; and with all the 
great tasks of the country waiting to be done, 
Probably you are the very men ‘who will de- 
cline to do them. Some man who has been 


‘up against it,” some man who has come out of 
the crowd, somebody who has had the whip 
ot necessity laid on his back, will emerge out 
of the crowd, will show that he understands 
the interests of thé nation, united and not sepa- 
rated, and will stand up and lead us.” 





- own success if you achieve it will 


Suppose Abraham Lincoln’s father had been 
Quite likely the boy 
would have become a more or less easy-going IIli- 
But because Lincoln’s 
father was shiftless and poor, and because young 
Abraham was absolutely forced to make his own 
way while he was yet a boy, he learned the habit 
of meeting difficulties and oyercoming them—and 
therein lay his greatness. : 

Difficulties affect two different classes of people 
in two different ways. One kind of man or boy 
gets cowed by them: he lies down and gives up. 
To such a person difficulties of course are deaden- 
ing liabilities. But a second class of people keep 
up their courage, treat difficulties as something to 
be overcome, wrestle with them in a “never-say- 
die” spirit, and thereby develop all the power and 
strength which finally thakes life for them a 
triumph and a victory. To this second class of 
persons difficulties are not liabilities and bad luck, 
but assets and good fortune. And it is simply up 
to you to say to which of these two classes you 
will belong. - 


prosperous, a man of wealth. 


nois lawyer and politician, 


x Ok OX 


The first thing to do then, as I say, is to believe 
in yourself. Believe that you can make a success 
of your life if you try—a bigger success perhaps 
because of the very difficulties you face—and that 
it is worth while trying to be a success. 

Resolve that you are going to be a landowner 
before you die. And resolve that while it may be 


a good many years before you get to be known as 
a landowner, you will make yourself known right 
away—this very year 1920—as a boy of character, 
industry and thrift. These are the three essentials— 
(i) character, the only thing that makes life worth 
living; then (2) industry of both mind and body in 
ordet to enable you to work hard and work effi- 
ciently to make money; and (3) thrift7in order to 
enable you to save it and set it to breeding. 
* * Be 


The next thing I wish to urge you te do is to try 
to help the whole family at the same time you are 
trying to help yourself. o 


‘Don’t set out to win a mere selfish, individual 
success. Try rather to inspire every one of your 
brothers and sisters with this same sort of ambi- 
tion which you find developing in yourself. Your 
be tenfold 
sweeter if you can feel that you have at the same 
time helped others succeed. 


Nor do I want you to stop with your brothers 
and sisters. I want you to try especially to inspire 
your father with an ambition for better things. 
Very likely it is not his fault that he is a renter. 
He may have grown up in the hard times when I 
know that it was almost impossible for a man to 
de more than keep body and soul together. And 
since he has been older, the care and support of 
you and of other growing children has probably 
kept him from getting money enough to buy land. 
It may be that no one has ever fired him with am- 
bition and with faith that he could achieve that 
ambition. 


Believe in your father and mother; love them; 
and try to get them to grow and progress hand 
in hand with you. Then indeed will you increase 
your own happiness. Then indeed will you gladden 
their age and repay them for the sacrifices they 
have made fér you. Your father and mother have 
done a lot for you. It may be that the Lord has 
now given you a chance to repay them for their 
love and labor by inspiring and helping them to 
better things. 

<< * 

The same kinds of success-winning methods 
which I havé discussed in previous “Success 
Talks” for all kinds of farm boys, will apply for 
the most part to you as the son of a tenant farmer. 
You will have to work the same methods, only 
you will have to work them a little harder, a 
little more manfully, vimfully, and everlastingly. 
But you can do it. I know you can if you try. 

Make the most of your mind. Go to school 
every day you can. Study at home. Read the 
best books, papers and magazines, Join the agri- 
cultural club work this year. And if you find it 
impossible .to take a regular two years’ or four 
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years’ college course, resolve that you will at least 
take a short course in agriculture at some agri- 
cultural college. 

* * * 

Especially do I hope that you will make a de- 
termined effort to get into boys’ club work this 
year—corn club, pig club, or something of the kind. 
Read what we had to say about this matter in The 
Progressive Farmer week before last. Talk with 
your father about it, and get him to let you go in 
with the other boys this year. Then talk with your 
teacher or your county demonstration agent, and 
get your name enrolled. Or if no club is being 
organized near you and you do not find another 
way of getting into club work, just drop a postal 
card to The Progressive Farmer, giving your age 
and saying what kind of club you wish to join, 
and we will ask your state club agent to give the 
matter immediate attention. 

Please do not put off joining. Getting into club 
work this year may prove the turning point for 
success in your whole career. And if The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can help you in this matter, let us 
do so. In fact, if there are any other problems 
about which you would like to write me personally; 
let me hear from you, 

Yours for the success you must set out to win, 

CLARENCE POE. 

P. S—Next month I will write you a letter on 
“How May the Farm Boy Without Land Set Out 
to Become a Landowner?” 


Poems of Nature and Country Life: 
“The Message of the March Wind” 


HERB is the “feel” of March in these striking 

verses from “The Message of the March Wind” 

by the English poct, William Morris. We regret 
that we cannot print the whole poem: 


Fair now is the egringtide, now earth lies beholding 
With the eyes of a lover, the face of the sun; 
Long lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
The green-growing acres with increase begun. 


Now, sfteet, sweet it is through the land to be straying, 
*Mid ire, birds and the blossoms and the beasts of the 
eld: 
Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 
Qn thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 


From township to township, o’er down and by tillage + 
Far, far have we wandered and long was the day; 

But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 
Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 


There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about; 
he moon’s rim is rising, qa star glitters o’er us, 
And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 


Down there dips the highway, toward the bridge crossing 


over 
The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea. 
Draw closer, my sweet, we are lover and lovér; 
This eve art thoy given to gladness and me. 


Shall we be glad always? Come closer and hearken: 
Three fields farther on, as they told me down there, 
When the. young moon has set, if the March sky should 

arken, 
We might ste from the hill-top the great city’s glare. 


Hark, the wind in the elm-boughs! from London it bloweth, 
And telleth.ef gold, and of hope and unrest; 
Of power that helps not; of wisdom that knoweth 

But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 
Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 
How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and wide; 
And they live and they die, and the earth and its glory 
Have been but a burden they searce might abide. 
—William Morris. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers , 
| ee THE Lord is good, his mercy is everlast- 


ing; and his truth endureth to all _genera- 
tions.—Psalms 100:5 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the 

truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 


Father but by me.—John 14:6. 


A Thought for the Week $ 


RIENDLY critics need to be warned against 
F criticizing so that their friends to be helped 

become discouraged. Tell the person of his 
good qualities always first; and then show hifh 
that he is on the right road if he'll just guard 
against this and that and the other. This will 
create no resentment and will help. And now to 
the class of insincere critics: You criticize because 
a man or woman has surpassed you. The world 
knows it. You criticize because you want the 
world to notice you and the best way is to attack 
some one whom it does notice. The world knows 
it? You criticize because you have not the power 
to build and so you wish to keep others even with 
you by destroying what they have builded. Broth- 
er, the world knows all about it. You criticize 
because you have lost the power to praise. The 
world, my friend, knows this only too well and is 
sorry for you. “Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.”—Isaac Fisher. 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


the letter of 

DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 
PresipDENT oF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE State or New York 
New York Strate COMMISSIONER 
or Epucation 


“The influence of music upon 
the individual thas been known 
since very early times, When an 
evil spirit came upon Saul, David 
Close-up of Mario Lawrenti compar- was brought to play before him 
ing his coice with its RE-CREATION until he was well. I often think 
by the New Edison, - of Mr. Edison as a modern David, 
not out slaying goliaths, but 
playing with varied instruments 
efore the world, which seems, 
like Saul, to be possessed at 
times by an evil spirit.’’ 
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Drawn from an 
actual photograph 
taken in State 
Armory, Albany, on 
November 25, 1919. 
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6,000 Teachers Hear Astounding Triumph 








“The Phonograph 


with a Soul” 





of Phonograph’s New Art 


In daring comparison made with Mario 
Laurenti, famous baritone of Metro- 
Re * sage: 
politan Opera Company, Mr. Edison’s 
Official Laboratory Model perfectly 
matches Laurenti’s voice 


OULDN’T it be wonderful to enter- 

tain your friends with the phonograph 
whose realism held these 6,000 teachers 
spellbound and caused Dr. Finley to write 
his beautiful tribute to Mr. Edison. 


As you read the amazing story which 
follows, remember that you can have in 
your own home an exact duplicate of the 
Official Laboratory Model which made music- 
history at Albany on November 25, 1919. 


* * * 


November 25, 1919, was the memorable 
evening when Mr. Edison made his now- 
famous test in the State Armory, Albany, 
New York, before an audience of 6,000 
people. 


The audience was one that truly repre- 
sented you and the rest of the great 
American public. The entire 6,000 consisted 
of teachers, principals and superintendents 
of the public schools of New York State— 
the fine, intelligent kipd of men and women 
to whom you have entrusted the education 
of your children. 


The singer was a distinguished artist— 





member of the famous Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York—Mario Laurenti, the 
glorious-voiced baritone, one of the truly 
great voices of the world. 


* * * 


With the help of the illustration, drawn 
from an actual photograph, you can follow 
in your mind’s eye the whole marvelous 
thing that happened. 


Laurenti stood beside a graceful William 
and Mary cabinet. Hestarted to @ing. His 
glorious voice filled the auditorium. Theaudi- 
ence, which had been a-buzz with curiosity 
throughout preliminaries, now settled back 
in its chairs, and surrendered itself to the 
exquisite artistry of,Laurenti’s voice. Sud- 
denly the audience sat up in abrupt surprise. 
A low, wondering whisper ran through the 
auditorium. Folks rubbed their eyes. 
Laurenti’s lips were absolutely still, but his 
voice continued to reach them with undim- 
inished beauty. The New Edison,had taken 
up Laurenti’s song and was Re-Creatina his 
voice with such perfect realism that the 
human ear could not tell that he had ceased 
to sing. c 


As plainly and simply as we can tell it, 
such is what happened. We wish you could 
have heard those 6,000 teachers express 
their amazement and delight. As Dr. Finley 
so finely suggests in his letter, it seemed 
that Mr. Edison had ushered in a new 
epoch in music. 


The Official Laboratory Model stands to- 
day as the only phonograph which can meet 
the human voice in competition—the only 
phonograph which has proved its right to 
stand in your home and bring you the joys 
of the world’s great music and represent to 
your friends the culture of your home. 


* * * 


Look in your local papers for the Edison 
dealer’s announcement. He has an exact 
duplicate of the instrument with which Mr. 
Edison originally developed the Re-Creation 
of music at a cost of 3 million dollars for 


research work. He will guarantee this’ 


Official Laboratory Model to do everything 
which was achieved by the instrument used 
at Albany, and he’ll be glad to give you 
Mr. Edison’s unique Realism Test, so that 
you can experience for yourself the magic 
power of the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
music. 


If you can’t find your Edison dealer, just 
write us (postal will do). We’ll send you 
his name and address, and mail, with our 
compliments, a copy of that fascinating 
book, ““Edison and Music,’’ written by one 
of Mr. Edison’s right-hand men. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


Orange, N. J. 
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“Sweep Tooth Crevices 
: As a Broom 
Sweeps Corners 


4 Wu your brush and Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, sweep up 
and down—not across, Get between 
the teeth, Then, with a brushing of 
the tongue, gums and inside of the 
cheeks, your mouth will be clean and 
wholesome, Use Colgate’s twice a 
day (especially at night) and see your 
dentist twice a year—the safest safe- 
guard against tooth troubles, 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 
send 2c for generous trial tube, 
COLGATE & CO, 

199 Fulton Street 
New York 
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It “Smells Clean” 


* Ivory Soap ‘‘smells'clean’’. This best 
describes its odor, It smells clean because®’ 
it is pure and good. Artificial perfume 
could add nothing to its desirability. 
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You do not tire of Ivory’s odor. Like the 
sweet fragrance of the meadow, it is natu- 
ral and unobtrusive, suggesting the high 
quality and purity of the materials used in 
its manufacture. 


||| Ivory SOAP 





994% PURE 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. VW. N. HUTT 











Programs for United Farm 
Women 


March 20—Menu-Making 

Record: Home, Sweet Home, by Sem- 
brich, 

Speaker: Home economics teacher, 
home demonstration agent, or dietitian. 
Discuss menu-making for meals (a) at 
different seasons, (b) for children as well 
as grown-ups; the advantage of making 
out the menus in adyance; the profit- 
able results of menu-making, both with 
the ease with which a housewife can do 
her work and also as to the economy of 
money and time. 

Record: Kathleen 
Patti. 

Refreshments: Egg salad, bread and 
butter sandwiches. 


Mavourneen, by 











Club Work in One Community 


UR community club has been a 

help and pleasure to us country 
people who are so isolated during 
the cold winter months by muddy 
roads and other things. 


We felt that we must do something 
to keep our young folks amused and 
draw them as much as possible from 
the towns so we fell upon this plan. 
By previous arrangement we met 
with a good lady one night to see 
what we could do about it. We found 
everybody enthusiastic and willing 
to enter into it. The result was ten 
live members. We elected a presi- 
dent, treasurer and a general man- 
ager who was to arrange for a meet- 
ing place and programs. 

We meet each Saturday evening, 
the hours being from 7:30 to 10 
o’clock. Sometimes we have just an 
old-fashioned singing or a_ social 
evening, a musical program, different 
kinds of readings, simple plays or 
even a rabbit broil occasionally. 

To introduce some good into it. we 
have as a password a passage of 
scripture beginning first night with 
the letter A, second night with B and 
on down the alphabet, One by-law 
is that no refreshments are to be 
served except popcorn or nuts unless 
by special permission. We now have 
25 members and the interest grows. 
I hope this may cause others to try 
this plan and thus be able to keep 
our young people on the farms. 

MRS. j. M. 


Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
_ Some Things to Do Now 


NE of the ugliest sights along the 
average country road is a bunch 
of unsightly billboards that are 
usually found tacked on telephone 
piles, trees, mileposts, ete, They 
mar the beauty of woods and fields, 
and should not be allowed. In this 
connection, it is with regret that we 
notice that the Society of American 
Florists is recommending the use of 
this method of advertising. As has 
been said by several, this is a back- 
ward step on-the part of these pro- 
gressive folks, and let us hope that 
they will soon recall it. We would 


that they do not allow these bill- 
boards to be tacked up on their land, 
because they certainly are a nuisance 
and do mar, very considerably, the 
beauty of fields and woods. 

Potted plants that have been kept 
in the house during winter are, as a 
rule, in a more or less weakened 
condition at this time of the year, 
because when one takes the very best 
possible care of them, they will still 
have been subjected to rather ad- 
verse conditions. Therefore it is more 
important than ever that one, make 
real effort to give them from now on 
until spring opens up the very best 





Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented.»| 
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treatment. “They must not be kept in 
hot, dry air, because they will certain- 
i 


just like to -suggest to our readers - 


ly suffer unless there is some mois- 
ture in the air in the house. This can 
be supplied in a number of ways, 

The ferns that are kept in the 
house, conservatory or greenhouse, 
or even when kept out doors during 
the summer, very often become in- 
fested with scale insects. These 
should be kept off, and one of the best 
ways of doing so is to wash them 
every now and then with soap water. 
Make the water quite soap, and with 
a rag wash the scale off. 

Right now is the time to carefully 
study the catalogs of flower seeds. 
Many of these catalogs are well il- 
lustrated. Study them and make out 
a list of all the flower seed you want 
to buy and order early, because usu- 
ally those who order first get the 
pick of the seed, and very often get 
the best. 

May we again suggest that one of 
the best gifts is a bouquet of flowers 
or a nice potted plant? A dozen roses 
or a dozen carnations, or some chrys- 
anthemums, or other flowers in sea- 
son, or some well kept and beautiful 
potted plant, such as a fern, rubber 
plant, cyclamen, etc., would be most 
highly appreciated by any person who 
cares much for flowers and plants, 
and we believe that means most read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is a bad idea to let piles of leaves 
and other rubbish heap up around the 
rose bushes, shrubbery, ete., in 
the yard, These are not only un- 
sightly, but are a regular den for 
various kinds of insects and plant 
diseases, and cause much trouble in 
various ways. So watch out for these 
and keep the place cleaned up. 


At the risk of being called a crank 
about sweet peas and pansies, we 
again ask the question, “Have you 
any of these growing about the 
place?” If not, it is not one bit too 
early to get seed and put them in. 
The best time to plant these in the 
South is the fall, giving them slight 
protection during winter and the re- 
sult will be bigger, stronger, longer 
stems and better blooms than from 
spring planted seed; yet where one 
did not plant these in the fall, the 
‘proper thing to do now is to go‘ahead 
and put in some at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. L. A. NIVEN. 


Amusing the Children on Rainy 
Days 


URING winter months the children 

on the farm are compelled to re- 
main at home when the weather is 
disagreeable, hence the wise mother 
or the grown-up sister will see that 
some pleasant form of amusement 1s 
provided. 

Games with a tendency to,make the 
children use their brains will help to 
broaden the minds of the little ones 
and prove as beneficial as if the chil- 
dren were in school. There are many 
blocks of an educational character, 
dissected maps, sets of crayons oF 
boxes of paints. 

What boy would not appreciate a 
lesson in kite construction? <A child’s 
set of carpenter tools could be used 
to good advantage on such days. 
Pretty pictures cut from magazines 
may be pasted on cardboard and 
with a.jar of glue be used in making 
pretty blocks and other objects. 

Little girls should be encouraged to 
bring their dollies out and lessons 
should be given them in planning and 
making clothes; for these the mother 
should consult With the little girls 
about suitable material for the dollies’ 
clothes, and a lesson should be given 
in button-holing, hemstitghing, etc. 
Often pretty pieces of voiles and silks 
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can be made into fetching costumes 
for Miss Dolly. 


lf the children are too old for these 
} 


amusements they should be encour- 

aged to Organize a tourists’ club and 

each rainy day explore some diff 
country. Notes should-be taken 


f each imaginary visit and when they 
re of this fascinating pastime 

yes of some famous authors 
poets should be suitable for a change 
Prizes could be awarded to the child 


the 


c 
C 
tl 
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keeping the neatest note book or 
some home-made candy or cake 
should be indulged in after these 
meetings. As years glide by these 


rainy- days at home with mother or 
sister may be looked upon as the hap- 
piest days of their lives. M.T. M. 


Helps for the Home Dressmaker 
AKING -over dresses 
material has to be done with 

great care and taste. A full rippled 
skirt can be remodeled and a whole 
dress be the result. Rip the skirt 
carefully not leaving any threads in 
the seams or hem. Place one gore on 
the ironing board at a time and with 
a good bristle brush, not too stiff, 
scrub well on each side with suds of a 
pure white soap. Then place a dry 
ironing sheet over it on right side 
and iron with a hot iron. The new 
skirts require less material than the 
old ones so the piece left on each of 
the several gores will combine nicely 
with solid silk, or satin, (match well 
in shade) for the waist. Trimmings 
of either cloth or silk buttons, a 
tucked Georgette vest or a frilled val 
lace one will give a dressy effect. If 
material is scanty, silk or satin sleeves 
will be quite pretty. 

When embroidering designs on 
heavy materials a crocheted chain will 
pad nicely. The chain to be made of 
heavy or firie cotton thread the color 
of your embroidery silk. 

When stitching heavy seams, the 
work is much easier if the seams are 
rubbed well with hard white soap. 

Be sure to provide yourself with a 
good adjustable dress-form. The gar- 
ments can be left on the form, and it 
does not weary one of standing. 

Put your sewing machine in perfect 
order before beginning with your 
spring work, thereby saving time and 
worry. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


Saving the Odds and Ends 


of woolen 


HAVE saved the price of many 
costly goods since war times by 
exploring the roomy attic for dis- 


carded garments and turning them in- 
to present use. The best parts of 
worn underwear make unions or 
small shirts. for little ones; the bot- 
toms of light weight sweaters and 
Jerseys, little warm underskirts; the 
larger tops of stockings make hose 
for the younger members of the fam- 
ily while the good tops were refooted 
with an advertised brand of stock- 
ing feet, sold by a mail order house. 
They are a boon to the darner and 
quickly put on. 

The best part of a good worn 
Sweater will make a warm school 
toque for everyday wear while the 
smaller pieces make warm mittens; 
the scraps of smooth knit or light 
Weight are fine to resole or ménd 
hose, while all perfectly useless parts 
of wool goods are turned into dur- 
able hooked rugs. 


I keep the little handy mendets and 
get longer life from many kitchen 
utensils. I find sealing wax very use- 
ful in stopping holes in vessels, espe- 
cially large ones. Melt the wax in 
the vessel around the hole and work 
into the hole as it cools off a little. 
If the wax gets knocked off, it takes 





but a few minutes to reheat and fill 
again. This is better than beeswax 
as it is harder to melt. Vessels too | 
old for kitchen use may be turned | 
into drinking or feeding purposes for 
poultry or stock. ARKANSAS. 








Gulbransen Owners : 
Entertain and Educate 
Your Children 


There are many player rolls 
especially made for entertaining 
children. More than thirty Mother 
Goose rhymes are set to music witb 
the words on the roll. Game song 
rolls. with -directions for playing 
various games supply the music 
and the words to sing, such as 

Itiskit Itasket 

"Round the Mulberry Busb 

Farmer in the Dell 

London Bridge 


quiring you to push hard. 


instrument playing. 


at least 








aver 


But mere ease in pedaling is not all. It isthe 
right ‘‘feel’’-—or ‘‘ pedal-touch’’— that 
means everything in playing. Lightness, 
withouta sign of uncertain, “‘trembly’’touch. 
Nor do Gulbransen pedals ever feel sti, re- 


mushy, with that ‘‘die away 
forcing you to pedal fast just to keep the 


They have just enough resistance so you‘‘¢ct 
the feel of them’’ and they yield so readily 


To Gulbransen 


Play softly. 
softly you can-play your Gul- 
bransen and you will get a bet- 
ter idea of its true richness and 
variety of tone. 


tone will improve. 
strument deserves care. 





(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


© 1920, G. D. Co. 


Gulbransen “ Pedal-Touch” 


Imagine a player-piano so Easy to Play that 
you can pedal it easi/y with one finger—and 
make it play! A truly wonderful test,which 
the Gulbransen meets successfully. 


Nor are they 


”” feeling— _  dealer’s store. 


the fun you can have. 


Nationally 
Priced 


Three models, all playable, by 
hand or by roll, sold at the same 
prices to everybody, everywhere 
in the U.S., freight and war tax 
paid. Price branded in the back of 
each instrument at the factory. 


White Hovse Model, $725 Country Seat 
Model, $625 Suburban Modél, $550 


Owners 
Try to see how 


Have it tuned 
twice a year and the 
A fine in- 









that playing ismade effortless. This distinctive 
Gulbransen ‘‘ pedal touch’’ makes the Gul- 
bransen Easy to Play with natural expression. 


**Pedal-touch’”’ is as important to the player-pianist as 
the “‘key-touch’’ to the hand-pianist. For the pedals are 
keys’’ to the player-pianist-—practically his only. con- 
tact with the instrument. Thus you pedal the Culbran- 
cn as the music requires— gently or strongly—always 
Icisurely, relaxed, enjoying the music. 


You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play it well. 
Its tone is live, resonant, singing. 


You can locate him by the ‘‘ 


actually playing the Gulbranseh 
send coupon for free book, ““Good Times With Your 
Gulbransen.’’? ‘Tells all about the music available and 
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47 Kinds of Music 
for Gulbransen Owners 


Yes, more kinds of music than you 
perhaps knew exist all explained 
and listed in our new free book —— 
music for every occasion, for every 
bome, for every purpose, for every 
taste. 


“Good Times With Your Gulbran- 
sen," is the name of our new boo! 

which every player-piano owner and 
prospective owner should read. You 
simply cannot realize the variety of 
home entertainment offered by the 
Gulbransen until you see this book 
—free to you. Use coupon below. 


Just try one at our 


Baby at the Pedals’’— 


in his window. And 





Gers cc 


REE BOOK COUPON 


4 The new book,“Good Times With 
Zour Gulbransen,” sent free if 
you mail this coupon to 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSONCO, 
819 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


| Please check this square if 
you now own a Gulbransen 

4 Player-Piano. 
Check this square if you own 
i a ptayer-piano of some other 


ind, 
3 Check hereifyonowna piano 














; CH of ee whieh is not a self-player. 
Gulbransen Trade Mark QGulbransen-Dickinson Co., 819 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago For convenience use nora an 
! 3 for your name and address 
(RONING DAY NO MORE A DRUDGERY 
SPECIAL Orr b 
OFFER 







Labor reduced One-Half. 
The Imperial Iron 
burns ten hours at a cost of 
two ceats, Always hot; no 
waiting; no hot fire; safeas 
the old fashioned iron. So 
simple a child can use it. 
Each one guaranteed. 
In order to advertise our 
iron we offer one lady in ‘ a 
each community an Iron without cost for introducing it 
among her friends. Be first to get your iron. Write today 
for particulars; a postal card will do. 


"MPERIAL SAD IRON CO., BOX 100°R, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Greatest Incubator Discovery in 59 Years, 
Insures Strong, Heal’':y Chicks from 
every good egg. Ilron-Clad Guarantee. 


sey Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 

combines hot airand water. Auto- 

'@ matic controlof heat, moisture and 

ventilation. Centerheat p!an, round 

out removing trav,---saves dae and 

money. $imple, Sate, Sure. ExoressPrenzid. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 
















of taking care of the orders. 


and additions before printing another -edition. 


possible. 


NOTICE! 


The response to’ our recent offers:-was beyond our expectation and what we 
considered an ample supply of Garden Books and Hog Books, fell far short 


We have another edition of Hog Books on the press now and expect to fill 
all orders for same within two or three weeks, but it will be a little longer 

- . e ° ’ s}y- +e 
before the new Garden Books will be ready, as we are making a few changes 


Please be a little -patient and we will get your new books to you as soon as 
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RM WAGONS 
High or low 


wheels— 
Pr D> steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tire 
agop of 


5 te 
an running gear. 


LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


De Peaprreccie Frrwals 





Pp ive F ts a local t —— 
— pdetillinn hdl an oeesy cual ceaee be the Sovth, Write | today for our money making offer. 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 





























save yon $1.10 to 8.0 pa 


saying. Father, mother, boys and 
want the family trade and we 
on om | 
smashing 


to 
trad A.” for 


Bhoos 3 had a pair of 
you willbea 
** for 4 Bond 





dd on this big shoe bargain o— 


— Secieiatnnl 
To Wear Six Months 


ths’ tive tee on shoes 
Powe t your Then as the Bond Shoe ™ Makers’ 
kk and see gant bow how they can afford te 


for six 
probable weer, It’s 


surely SA Ay ay Mail it no 


forAll the Family 


Bond Shoe Makers supply 
att ay solid geaatort shoes toall ata 
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“insect powder” in paper —- or boxes, § 
Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c. é 
Except West of Rockies 





























grown-wu: 
you how 
The Root Way Pays 


perience at your service 





ee and profit. 
andsome free booklet, ‘'B 


us cond 
Wilte us today 


282 Main Street 


expense to start. Bees find thets 
own food. Easily cared for with 
Write = 


Backyard Beekeeping 


You like Aig eH does—kids one 
ps. Keep one hive or more in yo 
back yard, garden or orchard. We'll tell 


Our 60 years of bockeoping oF: ex- 


for plcesare. and Profit.” Tell us gare coon. 
— andif bys keep bees now. This will 
you information you weak. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 




















CENTS ARODand 
up fora 26 inch Ho; 
Fence; 34}4c. & 
nd up for 47 inch. WE ig THE 
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EIGHT. 
ire. F. Direct 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
. Write for free catalog now 
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30986—-A Comfortable Pla: 
require 34 yards a 


3114—Ladies’ House Gown.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
3%-inch material, for garment in full length, and 44% yards for sack length. 

31317—A New Corset Cover.—Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
It will require 14% yard of 36-inch material for a 38-inch ‘size. 

%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 

A medium size will require 4h yards of 36-inch material. 


3118—Ladies’ Night Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
; measure. 


Price of each 
Department, e 


attern, 10 cents. 
Progressive Farmer. 








Garment.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
27-inch material, 


Small, 


Ten days required to fill orders. 








1, 2, 3, and 4 years,. Size 3 will 


32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; 
Size ‘medium requires 54 yards of 


Address, Pattern 








Physical Perfection for 
Boys and Girls 


What Weighing School Children 
Revealed 


AVING taught several years in the 

public schools and having weighed 
little children every month in the past 
session, endeavoring to help them 
grow up better physically, the follow- 
ing has been my observation; 

Many of the farmers’ boys and girls 
are underfed. They have plenty to 
eat all right, but the food is not of the 
right sort. They are suffering from 
malnutrition. If many farmers could 
only be made to realize-that it is not 
economy, especially where health is 
concerned, to sell the eggs, cream, 
milk and butter, how good it would be 
for the children. Surely it would be 
cheaper and better for them to pro- 
vide their wives with money other- 
wise, - 

I have noticed in nearly every in- 
stance the normal or overweight chil- 
dren had plenty of butter, milk and 
eggs while those underweight had not. 

Again I have observed that many 
children neglect their teeth. A great 
many do not bathe as often as they 
should, and what is more appalling, 
so little encouragement is given at 
home.: Why is this? Is it not because 
the mother who has so little outside 
help or none at all, and no conven- 
iences, and is sO worn out with the 
family sewing and mending and the 
daily cleaning and cooking, for not 
only the family but very often for the 
hired men as well, lacks the strength 
and courage to do more? 

Many of the children sleep in closed 
rooms at night and during the day 
have work to do that is really beyond 
their strength. 

When farmers and their wives 
awake to their children’s needs, then 
will the growing girls. and boys at- 
tain their greatest physical perfec- 
tion. And after all, is it not their 
birthright? AN OBSERVER. 


Regular Habits and Good Food 


E TAUGHT our children that 

their bodies were God’s temples 
and must never be abused. Cleanli- 
ness and systematic habits come first 
in physical development. They were 
taught to go to bed regularly at a cer- 
tain hour, to be perfectly clean when 
they retired and to sleep in a room 
that was well ventilated. We never 
permit our children to sit humped 
over a book to study or to take a 
humped position while writing. Either 
standing, walking or sitting we insist 
on an upright position to prevent 


*made for themselves. 


stooped shoulders or weakened spine 
at maturity. 

When they were small we provided 
small chairs that their growing legs 
and feet might rest comfortably on 
the floor and not be propped up and 
thereby cramped on the rung of a 
chair intended for adults. 

As for exercise, the wood lot is full 
yet of old swings, vaulting poles and 
other gymnastic equipment that they 
But our boys 
got many good lessons with such 
paraphernalia as the plow, the hoe 
and the post-hole digger. 

Another rule that we insisted on 
was clean teeth. Each child was pro- 
vided with a good tooth brush and 
paste and taught that clean teeth 
were necessary to good looks and 
good health. We had their teeth ex- 
amined by a dentist every year and 
worked on if necessary. 

Regular meals of wholesome food in 
a cheerful atmosphere has been our 
practice. Good bread, butter, milk 
and eggs is a fine diet for the growing 
child, and the habit of eating between 
meals we always frowned upon. A 
child that is constantly gorging its 
stomach just because it can think of 
nothing else to do never reaches per- 
fect physical development. We never 
dosed our children on medicine every 
time they complained. Drugs do more 
harm than good unless prescribed in 
case of real illness by a physician. 
Note the houses that keep a regular 
supply of patent medicines and you 
will find listless, anemic children that 
can never hope to reach perfect phy- 
sical development. 

MRS. W. D. RUST. 


Pelican, La. 


Some Essentials to Good Health 


THE main point is plain substantial 
food for our children’s bodies to 
keep them in health. 


Keep the body clean inside and out; 
all decayed teeth looked after by a 
good dentist; plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise; house and surroundings sanitary 
and free from germs. 

MRS. C, D. J. 


Our Alcove Breakfast Table 


AlLMost every magazine I have 

picked up for the past year or 
two that devotes space to home- 
beautifying or house-building sug- 
gestions made reference at some time 
to the alcove breakfast table. It ap- 
pealed to me from the fitst, ‘but my 
house seemed te have no natural or 
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convenient place for it However, 
when I was away for a month last 
summer my husband took the mat- 
ter in hand, and an alcove breakfast 
able was one of the surprises he had 
my return. 

Our back porch is tightly screened, 
of course, and it overlooks the fields, 
with no cabins or out-buildings to 
obstruct the really lovely landscape. 
In the corner of this porch where 
two outer walls meet at right angles 
he built benches with the walls for 
their backs, and on the third side 
parallel bench, rustic, to be sure, but 
comfortable withal. Into the space 
between he put a table two and one- 
half by three feet, which he covered 
with oil cloth, When the whole was 
painted white it made a fresh, im- 
maculate little booth in a delightful- 
ly cool out-of-door spot, and when 
I had added my blue and white table 
runners and a basket of flowers my 
alcove breakfast table was entirely 
satisfying. 

And it served not only as break- 
fast table, but dinner and = sup- 
per as well, and all summer too. Then 
when the days grew cooler I found 
that we enjoyed our table carried in 
by the livingroom fire for supper some- 
times. Because the table is small, I 
can set it in the kitchen and carry 
it to the alcove when ready. In fact 
we have moved it everywhere, for we 
have dined on the front porch, when 
it was breezy on the back; on the 
lawn, for the children; and even in 
the kitchen by the range for an early 
breakfast on cold mornings. Our al- 
cove breakfast table has really afford- 


ed us greater comfort and pleasure “Can a man send me a mean dun for 
than any of our other home inven- feel had?” er Sea ae 
tions. THE WIFE. No; show the card to the postmaster, and 
he will have it forbidden under penalty. 
* 


A Paint That Stands Washing ; “> 


“Where can I get the record, ‘It’s Nice to 
N ORDER to have a paint that will Get Up_in the Morning, But It’s Nicer to 
¢ e + Lie in Bed’ ?” 
be attractive and stand much wash- It can be obtained from any dealer in 
ing I use what my mother called P!oneeraph records. | | 
washable water paint. 


Take 25 pounds of whiting with 2% 


“Where can wool bats be made?” 
I am unable to discover any manufacturer 
making them. One manufacturer who did 
gallons water and let it stand over make them said in answer to my inquiry: 
night. Do not mix whiting and wa- “We had so little demand for wool batting 
ter but let the water soak through that we have taken down our machine and 
A > do not make it any more.” Perhaps some 
the mass during the night. Get 1 gal- manufacturer will see this request and take 
lon of raw linseed oil and work the 2°tice- It is a pity there is so little request 
. > - for wool bats, as the wool is so much warmer 
mixture thoroughly into the oil. Thin and lighter than cotton. In the meantime 

to the right consistency with oil, tur- 

pentine and drier and you will have 


can you not get the wool made into blank- 
ets and buy bats? I see that mail order 
a nice smooth paste. F. G. B. 


houses sell them. Perhaps they would ex- 
change wool bats for wool. But be sure 
not to give up the idea of-using wool bed 


covering. ee 
- 


Questions and Answers “Would I have to have the wool washed 


“qs IT possible to can smoked breakfast 2nd picked to send to a mill for blankets?” 
strip?” No. eee ‘ 


“Where can I get an old-fashioned bed- 
room rug made of rags or old carpets? 
I do not know. Watch the advertisements. 


The bacon must be absolutely fresh and 
f good quality, cut in slices, packed in jars, 
glasses or cans that can be sealed air-tight. 
Exhaust the air and seal the cans and_ it 
will keep fresh for a very long period. The eon 
best way of exhausting would be in a “What shall I do with the floor of a 
vacuum, but for the home it will have to kitchen of a house into which we have 
be done by placing the jar or can in a moved? It is pine, and worn by scrubbing, 
steam pressure canner with the pet cock but I@annot scrub it often.” 
- poet onl four to five minutes I suggest that you buy a quart of walnut 
, stain and add three or four times the amount 
The bacon can also be cut in slices and of turpentine. Paint the floor with this. 
dipped in beaten egg, cracker crumbs, fried Then have a gallon of floor oil and one of 
to a nice brown, packed in cans while hot, those long-handled, short-string mops 
exhaust and then process for forty minutes meant for applying it. Moisten the mop 
at 5 pounds of steam pressure. with the oil and go over the floor every day 
“_* * with. the oil mop. When the boards once 
a become saturated, it will not take more than 
_ “I have purchased a new buggy and there 4 cup of oil a month to keep the surface 
is a little insect we callemoths cutting the ¢jean. Floor oil such as we commonly use 
lining of the top of it. Is there anything is mineral oil, and like kerosenc, kills germs 
you can prescribe to keep them out! and insect eggs; it is therefore doubly good 


Spray well with gasoline, being sure there to use. 


is no match, pipe or cigarette near until ; 
all fumes have evaporated. Insect powders “The painted walls are stained by flies 
are well worth trying. and tobacco users. The house is to be 
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remodeled soor In the me antime what can 
we do to re move the stains?’ 

I would go over the wood work with a soft 
cloth and liberal amount of kerosene. Let 
it remain on a few hours, then go over it 
with a stiff brush and bucket of hot suds 
to which a cup of kerosene has been added. 
Wipe dry with a big soft cloth. 

a 
frothy?” 

Two chief factors influencing the body of 
butter are temperature and feed. The tem- 
perature of the cream before churning 
should be such that the butter will come 
within 20 to 30 minutes. The average churn- 
ing temperature under normal conditions is 
between 50 and 60 degrees F. Too high a 
temperature is not desirable. It causes the 
butter to come in soft lumps, instead of a 
flaky granular form, gives it a greasy tex- 
ture and causes the incorporation of too 
much buttermilk. Too low a temperature 
brings about difficult churning and the but- 
ter comes in such a firm condition that it is 
almost impossible to thoroughly incorpo- 
rate the salt. 


Cotton seed and cottonseed meal when 
fed in large quantities cause the butter to 
assume a hard and more or less mealy body, 
while corn and wheat bran tends to give a 
soft butter. 


“Cream should be made the right temper- 
ature by being put in a warm room 
stirred now and then. This is better than 
bringing it suddenly to the desired tempera- 
ture by placing near the fire or pouring hot 
water in the cream.—J. A. Arey, orth 
Carolina Experiment Station. 


“What makes my butter 


Of all the old-time, wornout, antiquated 
things that have gone irito the scrap heap 
the little cuss who used to get of j 
about the ways of country folks, in compari- 
son with town folks, has gone about as _deep 
into the refuse pile as anything else in it. 
His job has gone long ago. The dress, the 
manner, the style—you cannot tell to save 
your life where the country leaves off and 
the town begins. There is just as much cul- 
ture, as much education and as much taste 
in dress in the average country congrega- 
tion as there is in the town congregation, 
And in the country home you will now 
find all the comforts and even luxuries, and 
more to eat than you find in the town home. 
Yes, the little old wart on society who used 
to get gay about the ways of country people 
has lost out and about the only thing left 
for his little spatter of brains to do is to 
make up Ford jokes.—Monroe Enquirer. 
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Records. 







making it necessary to use 
them together to achieve a 
perfect result. 













Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
nearest Victor dealer. 


Camden, N. J. 








hear the real Caruso—to 
hear all the greatest artists 

*of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to 
hear them, it is as necessary that 
you should haveaVictrola as that 
you should have their Victor 


The Victrola and Victor 
Records are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, 






Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Write 
to us for catalogs and name of 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 

















Experience says: “That 
is real value in Hosiery 


NYONE can see the beauty in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 
looks deeper and sees the wonderful w 
Every pair of Durable-DURHAM ia 
strongly reinforced. Legs are full lengths 
tops wide and elastic; sizes accu- 
‘ rately marked ; feet and toes smooth, 
seamless and even. The Durham 
dyes will not fade. 

Styles for children and men as well 
as for women—for dress, work or play, 
for every season of the year. 

Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM Ho- 


siery. 
attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. CG. 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New Yerk 


But Experience 


Look for the Trade *Mark ticket 
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CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


“A LL right. 
thing fresh, anyway. 
right away.” 

So the duke he told him all about who 
Romeo was and who Juliet was, and said 
he was used to being Romeo, so the king 
could be Juliet. ; 

“But if Juliet’s such a young gal, duke, my 
peeled head and my white whiskers is goin’ 
to look oncommon odd on her, maybe,” 

“No, don’t you worry; these country jakes 
won’t ever think of that. Besides, you 
know, you'll be in costume, and that makes 
all the difference in the world; Juliet’s in a 
balcony, enjoying the moonlight before she 
goes to bed, and she’s got on her nightgown 
and her ruffled nightcap. Here are the cos- 
tumes for the parts.” 

He got out two or three curtain-calico 
suits, which he said was meedyevil armor 
for Richard III. and t’other chap, and a long 
white cotton nightshirt and a ruffled night- 
cap to match. The king was satisfied; so 
the duke got out his book and read the 
parts over in the most splendid spread-eagle 
way, prancing around and acting: at the 
game time, to show how it had got to be 


I’m jist a-freezin’ for some- 
Le’s commence 


done; then he-give the book to the king 
and told him to get his part by heart. 


There was a little one-horse town about 
three mile down the bend, and after dinner 
the duke said he had ciphered out his idea 
about how to run in daylight without it 
being dangersome for Jim; so he allowed 
he would go down to the town and fix 
that thing. The king allowed he would go, 
too, and see if he couldn’t strike something. 
We was out of.coffee, so Jim said I better 
go along with them in the canoe and get 
some. 


When we got there there warn’t nobody 
stirring; streets empty, and perfectly dead 
and still, like Sunday. We found a sick 
nigger sunning himself in a back yard, and 
he said everybody that warn’t too young or 
too sick or too old was gone to camp-meet- 
ing, about two mile back in the woods. The 
king got the directions, and allowed he'd 
go and work that camp-meeting for all it 
was worth, and I might go, too. 


The duke said what he was after was a 
printing-office. We found it; a little bit of 
a concern, up over a carpenter-shop—carpen- 
ters and printers all gone to the meeting, 
and no doors locked. It was a dirty, littered- 


up place, and had ink-marks, and handbiills 
with pictures of horses and runaway niggers 
on them, all over the walls. The duke shed 
his coat and said he was all right now So 
me and the king lit out for the camp-meet- 
ing. 

We got there in about a half an hour 


fairly dripping, for it was a most awful hot 
day. There was as much as a thousand peo- 
ple there from twenty mile around. The 
woods was full of teams and wagons, hitched 
everywheres, feeding out of the wagon- 
troughs and stomping to keep off the flies. 
There was sheds made out of poles and 
roofed over with branches, where they had 
lemonade and gingerbread to scll, and. piles 
of watermelons and green corn and such-like 
truck. 


The preaching was going on under tlie 
same kinds of sheds, only they was bigger 
and held crowds of people. The benches was 
made out of outside slabs of logs, with holes 
bored in the round side to drive sticks into 
for legs. They didn’t have no backs. The 
preachers had high platforms to stand on at 
one end of the sheds. The women had on 
sun-bonnets; and some had linsey-woolsey 
frocks, some gingham ones, and a few of 
the Young ones had on cAalico. Some of the 
young men was barefooted, and some of the 
children didn’t have on any clothes but, 
just a tow-linen shirt. Some of the old 
women was knitting, and some of the young 
folks was courting on the sly. 


The first shed we come to the preacher 
was lining out a hymn. He liged out two 
lines, everybody sung it, and it was kind of 
grand to hear it, there was so many of them 
and they done it in such a rousing way; 
then he lined out two more for them to sing 
—and so on. The people woke up more and 
more, and sung louder and louder; and to- 
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Give Traction 


They prevent slipping and skidding. No car is safe without them. 
It is next to impossible to drive on slippery, muddy country 
roads unless the wheels are equipped with Weed Tire Chains. 


Weed Tire Chains have proved to be the 
greatest advantage to the 
more than to any other class of motorist. 


The Farmer owns a car not only for the 
leasure he gets out of it but more 
ecause of the saving of time in going 

to town and in getting from one place 


Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for 
some one to haul you out means waste 
of time and aggravating annoyance. All 
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Farmer— 


For dependable security use Weed Tire Chains 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


CJ 
KS AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 


Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


g, General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 
Pittsburg 








Every Farmer needs Weed Tire Chains 
—he ought to carry them—always. 
safety—the car’s safety—the safety of the 
people he meets on the road demand it. 


Weed Tire Chains are made of the best 
steel, electrically welded and_ tested. 
Easily attached. 
tires because they “creep”, that is con- 
tinually shift backwards around the tire 
and thus do not come in contact with 
the tread at the same place at any two 
revolutions of the wheel. 


Portland, Ore. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


wards the end some begun to groan, and 
some began to shout. Then the preacher 

gun to preach, and begun in earnest, too; 
and went weaving first tg ome side of: the 
platform and then the other, and then a- 
leaning d 1 over the front of it, with his 
arms and his body going all the time, and 
shouting his words out with all his might; 
and every now and then he would hold up 
his Bible and spread it open, and kind of 


pass it around this way and that, shouting, 


“It’s the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 
Look upon it and live!” And _ peoplé 
would shout out, “Glory!—A-a-men!” And 


so he went on, and the people groaning and 
crying and saying amen: 


“Oh, come to the mourners’ bench! come, 


black with sin! (amen!) come, sick and 
sore! (amen!) come, lame and halt and 
blind! (amen!) come, pore and needy, sunk 
in shame (a-a-men!) come, all that’s worn 
and soiled and _ suffering!—come with a 
broken spirit! come with a contrite heart! 
come in your rags and sin and dirt! the 
waters that cleanse is free, the door of 


heaven stands open—oh, enter in and be at 
rest!” (a-a-men! glory, glory, hallelujah!) 

And so on. You couldn’t make out what 
the preacher said any more, on account of 
the shouting and crying. Folks got up 
everywheres in the crowd, and worked their 
way just by main strength to the mourn- 
ers’ bench, with the tears running down 
their faces; and when all the mourners had 
got up there to the front benches in a 
crowd, they sung and shouted and flung 
themselves down on the straw, just crazy 
and wild. 

Well, the first I knowed the king got 
a-going, and you could hear him over every- 
body; and next he went a-charging up onto 
the platform, and the preacher he begged 
him to speak to the people, and he done it. 
He told them he was a pirate—been a pirate 
for thirty years out in the Indian Ocean— 
and his crew was thinned out considerable 
last spring in a fight, and he was home now 
to take out some fresh men, and thanks to 
goodness he’d been robbed last night and put 
ashore off of a steamboat without a cent, 
and he was glad of it; it was the blessedest 
thing that ever happened to him, because 
he was a changed man now, and happy for 
the first time in his life; and, poor as he 
was, he was going to start right off and 
work his way back to the Indian Ocean, and 
put in the rest of his life trying to turn the 
pirates into the true path; for he could do 
it better than anybody else, being acquain- 
ted with all pirate crews in that ocean; 
and though it would take him a long time 
to get there without money, he would get 
there anyway, and every time he convinced 
a pirate he would say to him, “Don’t you 
thank me, don’t you give me no credit; it 
all belongs to them dear people in Pokeville 
camp-meeting, natural brothers and bene- 
factors of the race, and that dear preacher 
there, the truest friend a pirate ever had!” 

And then he busted into tears, and so did 
everybody. Then somebody ‘sings outs 
“Take up a collection for him, take up a 
collection!” Well, a half a dozen made a 
jump to do it, but somebody sings out, “Let 
him pass the hat around!” Then everybody 
said it, the preacher too. 


So the king went through the crowd with 
his hat, swabbing his eyes, and blessing the 
people and praising them and thanking them 
for being so good to the poor pirates away 
off there; and every little while the prettiest 
kind of girls, with the tears running down 
their cheeks, would up and ask him would 
he let them kiss him to remember him by; 
and he always done it; and some of them 
he hugged and kissed as many as five or six 
times—and he was invited to stay a week; 
and everybody wanted him live in their 
houses, and said they’d think it was an 
honor; but he said as this was the last day 
of the camp-meeting he couldn’t do no 
good, and besides he was in a sweat to get 
to the Indian Ocean right off and go to work 
on the pirates. 


When we got back to the raft and he come 
to count up he found he had collected eighty- 
seven dollars and seventy-five cents. And 
then he had fetched away a three-gallon jug 
of whisky, too, that he found under a wagon 
when he was starting home through the 
woods. The king said, take it all around, it 
laid over any day he’d ever put in in the 
missionarying line. He said it warn’t no 
use talking, heathens don’t amount to shucks 
alongside of pirates to work a camp-meeting 
wth. 

The duke was thinking he’d been doing 


pretty well till the king come to show up, 
but after that he didn’t think so so much. 


He had set up and printed off two little 
jobs for farmers in that  printin¢-office— 
horse bills—and took the money, four dol- 


lars. And he had got in ten dollars’ worth 
of advertisements for the paper, which he 
said he would put in for four dollars if they 
would pay in advance—so they done it. The 
price of the paper was two dollars a year, 
but heytook in three subscriptions for half 
a dollar apiece on condition of them paying 
him in advance; they were going to pay in 
cordwood and onions as usual, but he said 
he had just bought the concern and knocked 
down the price as low as he could afford 
it, and was going to run it for cash. He set 
up a little piece of poetry, which he made, 
himself, out of his own head—three verses— 
kind of sweet and saddish—the name of it 
was, “Yes, crush, cold world, this breaking 
heart”— and he left that all set up and ready 
to print in the paper, and didn’t charge 
nothing for it. Well, he took in nine dollars 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 
THOROUGHBREDS - PAY 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
as eaSily as chickens—Only eat half as 
much—Very profitable—Bring $2.00 per 
pound alive. 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 


Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guaranteed 
to be only from Wild Trapped Mallards. 
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Prize Flock, headed by 55 pound tom. 
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AGENTS WANTED—The ‘Progressive Farm- 
er wishes a local agent in every county in 
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and a half, and said he’d done a pretty 
square day’s work for it. 
Then he showed us another little job he’d 
printed and hadn’t charged for, because it 
was for us. It had a picture of a runaway 
nigger with a bundle on a stick over his 
shoulder, and “$200 reward” under it. The 
reading was all about Jim and just de- 
scribed him to a dot. It said he run away 
from St. Jacques plantation, forty mile be- 
low New Orleans, last winter, and likely 
went north, and whoever would catch him 
and send him back he could have the reward 
and expenses. . 
“Now,” says the duke, “after tonight we 
¢an trun in the daytime if we want to 
1enever we sce anybody coming we can 
| tic Jim hand and foot with a rope, and lay 
him in the wigwam and show this handbill 
and say we captured him up the river, and 
were too poor to travel on a steamboat, so 
we got this little raft on credit from our 
friends and are going down to get the reward. 
Handcuffs and chains would look still better 
on Jim, but it wouldn’t go well with the 
story of us being so poor. Too much like 
jewelry. Ropes are the correct thing—we 
must preserve the unities, as we say on the 
boards.” 
We all said the duke was pretty smart, and 
there couldn’t be no trouble about running 
daytimes. We judged we could make miles 
enough that night to get out of the reach 
of the powwow we reckoned the duke’s work 
in the printing-office was going to make in 
that little town; then we could boom right 
along if we wanted to. 
We laid low and kept still, and never 
shoved out till nearly ten o’clock; then we 
slid by, pretty wide away from the town, 
and didn’t hoist our lantern till we was 
clear out of sight of it. 
When Jim called me to take the watch at 
four in the morning, he says: 
“Fuck, does you reck’n we gwyne to run 
acrost any mo’ kings on dis trip?” 
“No,” I says, “I reckon not.” 
“Well, ” says he, “dat’s all right, den. I 
doan’ mine one er two kings, but dat’s 
enough. Dis one’s powerful drunk, en de 
duke ain much better.” 
IT found Jim had been trying to get him 
to talk French, so he could hear what it was 
like; but he said he had been in this coun- 
try so long, and had so much trouble, he’d 
forgot it. 


a 


CHAPTER XXI 


T WAS after sun-up now, but we went 
right on and didn’t tie up. The king and 
the duke turned out by and by looking 
pretty rusty; but after they'd jumped over- 
board and took a swim it chippered them up 
a good deal. After breakfast the king he 
took a seat on the corner of the raft, and 
pulled off his boots and rolled up _ his 
breeches, and let his legs dangle in the 
water, so as to be comfortable, and lit his 
pipe, and went to getting his “Romeo and 
Juliet” by heart. When he had got it 
pretty good him and the duke began to 
practise it together. The duke had to learn 
him over and over again how to say every 
speech; and he made him sigh, and put his 
hand on his heart, and after a while he said 
he done it pretty well; “only,” he says, “you 
mustn’t bellow out Romeo} that way, like a 
bull—you must say it soft and sick and lan- 
guishly, so—R-o-o-meo! that is the idea; 
for Juliet’s a dear sweet mere child of a 
girl, you know, and ‘she doesn’t bray like a 
jackass.” 

Well, next they got out a couple of long 
swords that the duke made out of oak laths, 
and begun to prastise the sword-fight—the 
duke called himself Richard III.; and the 
way they laid on and pranced around the 
raft was grand to see. But by and by the 
king tripped and fell overboard, and after 
that they took a rest, and had a talk about 
all kinds of adventures they’d had in other 
times along the river. 

After dinner the duke says: 

“Well, Capet, we'll want to make this a 
first-class show, you know, so I guess we'll 
add a little more to it. We want a little 
something to answer encores with, anyway.” 
“What’s onkores, Bilgewater?” 

The duke told him, and then says: 

*T’ll ariswer by doing the Highland fling 
or the sailor’s hornpipe; and you—well, let 
me see—oh, I’ve got it—you can do Ham- 
let’s soliloquy.” 

“Hamlet’s which?” 

“Hamlet’s soliloquy, you know; the most 
celebrated thing in Shakespeare. Ah, it’s 
sublime, sublime! Always fetches the house. 
I haven’t got it in the book—I’ve only got 
one volume—but I reckon I can piece it out 
from memory. I'll just walk up and down 
a minute, and see if I can call it back from 
recollection’s vaults.” 

So he went marching up and down, think- 
ing, and frowning horrible every now and 
then; then he would hoist up his eyebrows; 
next he would squeeze his hand on his fore- 
head and stagger back and kind of moan; 
next he would sigh, and next he’d let on to 
drop a tear. It was beautiful to see him. 
By and by he got it. He told us to give at- 
tention. Then he strikes a most noble at- 
titude, with one leg shoved forwards, and 
his arms stretched away up, and his head 
tilted back, looking up at the sky; and then 
he begins to rip and rave and grit his teeth; 
and after that, all through his speech, he 
howled, and spread around, and swelled up 
his chest, and just knocked the spots out of 
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speech—I learned it, easy enough, while he 


was learning it to the king: 


To be, or not to be; that is the bare bodkin 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would fardels bear, till Birnam 


Wood do come to Dunsinane, 


But that the fear of something after death 
Murders the innocent sleep, 

Great nature’s second course, 

And makes us rather sling the arrows of 


outrageous fortune 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

There’s the respect must give us pause: 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would 
thou couldst; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 

of time, 
oppressor’s 

contumely, 

The law’s delay, and the quietus which his 
pangs might take, 

In the dead waste and middle of the night, 
when churchyards yawn 

In customary suits of solemn black, 

But that the undiscovered country 
whose bourne no traveler returns, 

Breathes forth contagion on the world, 


The wrong, the proud man’s 


from 


And thus the native hue of resolution, like 
the poor cat i’ the adage, 

Is sicklied o’er with care, 

And all the clouds that lowered o’er our 
housetops, 


With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

'Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
But soft you, the fair Ophelia: 

Dpe not thy pondérous and marble jaws, 

But get thee to a nunnery—go! 


Well, the old man he liked that speech, and 
he mighty soon got it so he could do it first 
rate. It seem like he was just born for it; 
and when he had his hand in and was ex- 
cited, it was perfectly lovely the way he 
would rip and tear and rair up behind when 
he was getting it off. 

The first chance we got the duke he had 
some show-bills printed; and after that, for 
two or three days as we floated along, the 
raft was a most uncommon lively place, for 
there warn’t nothing but sword-fighting and 
rehearsing—as the duke called it—going on 
all the time. One morning, when we was 
pretty well down the state of Arkansaw, we 
come in sight of a little one-horse town in 
a big bend; so we tied up about three-quar- 
ters of a mile above it, in. the mouth of a 
crick which was shut in like a tunnel by 
the cypress trees, and all of us but Jim 
took the canoe and went down there to see 
if there was any chance in that place for our 
show. 

We struck it 
going to be a circus 
and the country-people 
ning to come in, in all old 
wagons, and on horses. The circus would 
leave before night, so our show would have 
a pretty good chance. The duke he hired 
the court-house, and we went around and 
stuck up our bills. hey read like this: 
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Then we went loafing around town. The 
stores and houses was most all old, shackly, 
dried-up frame concerns that hadn’t even 
been painted; they was set up three or four 
foot above ground on stilts, so as to be 
out of reach of the water when the river 
was overflowed. The houses had little gar- 
dens around them, but they didn’t seem to 
raise hardly anything in them but jimpson- 
weeds, and sunflowers, and ash-piles, and 


old curled-up boots and shpes, and pieces 
of bottles, and rags, and played-out tin- 
ware. The fences was made of different 


kinds of boards, nailed on at different times; 


and they leaned every which way, and had 
gates that didn’t generly have but one 
hinge—a leather one. Some of the fences 
had been whitewashed some time or an- 
other, but the duke said it was in Colum- 
bus’s time, like enough. There was generly 
hogs in the garden, and people driving them 
out. 


All the stores was along onc e street. They 
had white domestic awnings in front, and 





of all advertising it earries.”’ 


the country-people hitched their horses to 





the awning- posts. There was empty dry-+-~- 
goods*boxes under the awnings, and jioafers 
roosting on them all day long, whittling 
them ith their Barlow knives; and chaw- 
ing tobacco, and gaping and yawning and 
stretching—a mighty ornery lot. They gen 
erly had on yellow straw hats most as wide 
as an umbrella, but didn’t wear no coats 
nor waistcoats; they called one another 
Bill, and Buck, and Hank, and Joe, and 
Andy, and talked lazy and drawly, and used 
considerable many cuss-words. There was 
as many as one loafer leaning up against 
every awning-post, and he most always had 
his hands in his britches pockets, except 
when he fetched them out to lend a chaw of 


tobacco or scratch. What a body was hear- 


ing amongst them all the time was: 


Hank.” 


but one chaw 


“Gimme a chaw ’v tobacker, 

“Cain’t; I 
Ask Bill.” 

Maybe Bill he gives him a chaw; 
he lies and says he ain’t got none. Some 
of them kinds of loafers never has a cent 
in the world, nor a chaw of tobacco of their 
own. They get all their chawing by bor- 
rowing; they say to a fellow, “I wisht you'd 
len’ me a chaw, Jack; I jist this minute 
give Ben Thompson the last chaw I had’ 
which is a lie pretty much every time; it 
don’t fool nobody but a stranger; but Jack 
ain’t no stranger, so he says: 


hain’t got left. 


maybe 


him a chaw, did you? So did 
cat’s grandmother. You pay 
me back the chaws you’ve awready borry'd 
off'n me, Lafe Buckner, then I'll loan you 
one or two ton of it, and won’t charge you 
no back intrust, nuther.” 

“Well, I did 
wunst.” 

“Yes, you did—’bout six chaws. You 
borry’d store tobacker and paid back nigger- 
head.” 


“You give 
your sister’s 


pay you back some of it 


Store tobacco is a flat black plug, but 
these fellows mostly chaws the natural leaf 
twisted. Wher they borrow a chaw they 


don’t generly cut it off with a knife, but set 
the plug in between their teeth, and gnaw 


with their teeth and tug at the plug with 
their hands till they get it in two; then 
sometimes the one that owns the tobacco 


looks mournful at it when it’s handed back, 
and says, sarcastic: 

“Here, 
plug.” 

All the streets and lanes was just mud; 
they warn’t nothing else but mud—mud as 
black as tar and nigh about a foot deep in 
some places, and two or three inches deep 
in all the places. The hogs loafed and 
grunted around ewgrywhere. You'd see a 
muddy sow and a litter of pigs come lazying 


gimme the chaw, and you take the 





along the street and whollop herself right 
down in the way, where folks had to walk 
around her, and she’d stretch out and shut 
her eyes and wave her ears whilst the pigs 
was milking her, and look as happy as if 
she was on salary. And pretty soon you'd 
hear a loafer sing out “Hi, so boy! sick 
him, Tige!” and away the sow would go, 
squealing most horrible, with a dog or two 
swinging to each ear; and three or four 
dozen more a-coming; and then you would 
see all the loafers get up and watch the 
thing out of sight, and laugh at the fun 


and look grateful for the nofse. Then they'd 
settle back again till there was a dog-fight. 
There couldn’t anything wake them. up all 
over, and make them happy all over, like a 


dog-fight—unless it might be putting tur- 
pentine on a stray dog and setting fire to 
him, or tying a tin pan to his tail and see 
him run himself to death. 

On the river-front some of the houses 
was sticking out over the bank, and they 
was bowed and bent, and about ready to 
tumble in. The people had moved out of 
them. The bank was caved away under one 


corner of some others, and that corner was 
hanging over. People lived in them yet, but 


it was dangersome, because: sometimes a 
strip of land as wide as a house caves in 
at a time. Sometimes a belt of land a 


quarter of a mile deep will start in and cave 
along and cave along until it all caves into 


the river in one summer. Such a town as 
that has to be always moving back, and 
back, and back, because the river’s always 
gnawing at it. 


The nearer it got to noon that day the 
thicker and thicker was the wagons and 
horses in the streets, and more coming all 
the time. Families fetched their dinners 
with them from the country, and eat them 
in the wagons. There was considerable 
whisky-drinking going on, and I seen three 
fights. By and by somebody sings out: 
old Boggs! in from the 
little old monthly drunk; 


“Here comes 
country for his 
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here he comes, boys!” 

All the loafers looked glad; I reckoned 
they was used to having fun out of Boggs. 
One of them says: 

“Wonder who he’s a-gwyne to chaw up 
this time. If he’d a-chawed up all the men 
he’s ben a-gwyne to chaw up in the last 


twenty year he'd have considerabie reputa 


tion now.” 





Another one says, “I wisht old Boggs ’d | 
threaten me, ‘cuz then I'd know I warn't } 
gwyne to die for a thovsan’ year.’ \f 

. . . | 

Boggs comes a-te ing along on his horse, | 
whooping and yelling like an Injun, and } 
singing out: | 

{ 

“Cler the track, thar. I’m on the waw- 

path, and the price uv coffins is a-gwyne 


to raise.” 
(To be continued) 
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[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
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— 
Young People’s Club Programs 
March JeSt. Patrick’s Day 


Song: The Wearing o’ the Green. 

Answer roll-call with name of* some 
well known Irishman, and tell for what 
he is well” known. 

Paper: Who was St. Patrick, and why 
was the day made famous? 

Paper: Who was William of Orange, 
and what part did he play in the history 
of Ireland? 

Songs: The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls, When I Dream of Old Erin, 
River Shannon. 

Refreshments: 
grape juice. 


Jelly sandwiches and 











Cultivation Facts Every Farm Boy 
Should Know 


VERY Progressive Farmer boy should 

read the articles on cultivation in this 
issue. And here are also some fundamental 
facts about tillage as stated by Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey, which every farm boy and girl 
should also know: 

“How shall we save the moisture? Let us 
think about it for a moment. The earth is 
like a sponge; it holds moisture. When 
spring opens, the soil is saturated. It is 
usually more than full, for some of the 
water stands in puddles or runs away in 
rills. The roily water of early spring is the 
overflow of the saturated lands, carrying 
some of the soil with it as mud. The over- 
flow is soon evaporated. Then the soil dries 
out from the top, the top layer ever be- 
coming deeper. 

“Around every little particle of soil is a 
film or covering of water, so indistinguish- 


able that we usually speak of it as 
‘moisture.’ The water films make the soil 
‘moist.’ As the upper particles lose their 


films by evaporation into the air, they call 
on those beneath them for a new supply. 
Thus there arises an upward movement of 
water in the soil, and as fast as it comes 
into free contact with the atmosphere it is 
lost. So the soil becumes dry. 

“If we place a board on the soil, the water 
does not pass off freely. The earth is moist 
underneath the board, or under any other 
dense covering. A covering or mulch of 
sawdust or of ashes also saves the moisture, 
So does a covering of earth; and this cov- 
ering is secured by loosening the surface 
of the soil by means of shallow-working 
cultivators and harrows. 

“This is the object of tilling the land after 
the crop is planted—to save the moisture by 
spreading a mulch of loose earth between 
the atmosphere and the moist soil. The 
mulch itself may be dry, but it protects the 
soil beneath. 


“In the old days it was supposed that the 
object of surface tillage was to kill weeds, 
and in fact many people have this idea now; 
but the best way to treat weeds is not to 
have them, and this frequent stirring of the 
soit prevents them from growing, at the same 
time that it saves the all-important mois- 
ture. It is better to save water that falls 
to us than to apply it artificially. No one 
should think of irrigating until he saves 
what he has. The good farmer first irri- 
gates his land with a harrow.” 


“What I Have Learned About the 
Honey Bee © 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HERE are some very interesting things 

about the honey bee. Great numbers of 
honey bees live and work together, and it 
is therefore necessary that they have the 
strictest order and division of labor. 

Every colony of bees consists of three 
kinds, a queen, males, or drones, and work- 
ers. There is only one full grown queen in 
a hive. She is given the richest food, as 
she lays the eggs from which the little 
worms are hatched which later develop into 
workers, males and queens. 

The workers collect the honéy, feed and 
Protect the young, and make the wax with 
which they build the cells. The males, 
which are often called drones, do not work 
and have no stings. 


After the queen has filled the cells with 
©ggs, the workers furnish the little grubs 
with the pollen of flowers which is mixed 
with water and honey. Five days after the 
worms which become queens are hatched, 
they spin cocoons, ‘and in sixteen days more 
they’ come out perfect queen bees. The 
workers and males do not grow as fast as 
the queens. 


The old queen is very jealous and wants 
to reign alone, and after the little queens 
are full grown she tries to kill them. She 
must leave the hive with a part of the bees, 
to make another home or they must be de- 
Stroyed. The workers watch the queen and 
won’t let her come near the young queens 
until they are sure she doesn’t mean to 
leave the hive. If she doesn’t leave she is 
allowed to sting and kill all the young 


. 





queens. If she and a number of bees fly 
off, a young queen is set free. If the hive 
gets too crowded, this queen will depart 
with another swarm and another becomes 
queen. When a young queen refuses to 
leave the hive she fights the other queens, 
and the one that comes off victorious, be- 
comes sole mistress of the hive. 
INA NORTON. 


Middleton, Tenn. 


Origin of “Coming Through the 
Rye” 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
LMOST all the readers of this page have 


heard the song, “Coming Through the 
Rye,” and as I have learned its origin, I 
want to pass it on to other farmer boys 
and girls. 

The Rye is a river in Scotland. It is wide 
and shallow with stepping stones to cross 
on. A great many farmers had their dwell- 
ings on one side and their barns on the 


other, and the girls would cross the river to 
milk in the evenings. On their way back 
they would have a pail of milk in one hand 
and would have to hold their skirts with 
the other to keep them from getting wet. 
Their skirts were made of plaid which they 
thought a great deal of. The boys would 
meet them coming through the Rye and kiss 
them, .they being defenseless, with their 
hands full, and rather than lose their milk 
or get their skirts wet they could not do 
anything but cry. Hence the lines: 


“Gin a body meet a body coming through 
the Rye— 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry.” 
JAS. R. D. WILLIAMS. 


Aspen Hill, Tenn. 


Birds Seen by One Boy 


OMETIME ago I saw a list of birds in the 
Young People’s Department that a bird- 
lover had seen last January, so I thought I 
would send in the list I have seen this win- 
ter. They are: 

Buzzard, bluebird, crow blackbird, crow, 
carrion crow, joree, robin, junco, mocking- 
bird, brown thrasher, sparrow, ~ red-tailed 
blue darter and sharp shinned hawks, screech 


owl, field lark, Carolina chickadee, downy, 
hairy, red-headed and red-cockaded wood- 
peckers, yellow-bellied sapsucker, phoebe, 


Carolina wren, mourning and Florida doves, 


Bob White, flicker, red-breasted -nuthatch, 
English, white-throated vesper, and song 
sparrows, loggerhead shrike, redbird, wood 


thrush, marsh wren, jaybird, cedar waxwing, 
pine warbler, kildeer and goldfinch. 

I have seen five other species whose names 
I did not know, but I think one was a tufted 
tit and another a ruby-crowned kinglet. 

I am much interested in birds, and try to 
do all I can for their protection. I have up 
twenty-two gourds for martins and four 
boxes for bluebirds. I am going to put up 
some more this spring. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 

Loachapoka, Ala. - 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 
About War 


ONTINUING our quotations from Dr. 

Frank Crane’s article in the American 
Magazine, we take up this week his ques- 
tions on war. On this subject he says: 

“We recently passed through the greatest 
war in history. Everybody was talking 
about it, reading about it. It brought into 
use many new words. You have seen and 
heard them used often. Did you take them 
for granted, or did you find out what they 
mean? People often make ludicrous or em- 


barrassing mistakes by employing a word 
whose meaning they do not exactly know, 
by guessing at meanings. Do you? You 


can test yourself by seeing whether or not 
you can define these words and use them 
properly: 


“1, A blimp. 11. A slacker. 

2. To volplane. 12. A barrage. 

3. An ace. 13. Camouflage. 

4. A sub. 14. Shell shock. 

5. A destroyer. 15. A cootie. 

6. A doughboy. 16. A tank, 

7. A poilu. 2 as @ 

8 A Hun. 18. The iron cross. 
9. A Boche. 19. A seventy-five. 
10. A gob. 20. The zero hour.” 


Answers to the music questions printed 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer are as 
follows: 

1, Piano. 2, Messiah. 3, Creation. 4, Tann- 
hauser, etc. 5, William Tell, etc. ‘7, Pina- 
fore, etc. 9, Great composer. 10, Symphony. 
11, Pianist. 12, Violinist. 13, Soprano. 14, 
Tenor. 15, Soprano (actress). 16, Opera— 
theatre. Oratorio—religious. 17, Three-four, 
18, Florid, brilliant. 19, Violin, ’cello; cor- 
net, trumpet, flute, oboe; zither (drum); 
mandolin, banjo, piano .(organ). 20, Bee- 
thoven. ; 





} a .22 rifle as you can for 
i one that has been trapped? Furs 
\ are high—way high. 
Even though it’s dark, you can 
4 see a black skunk a Jong way on 
> white snow. See him well enough 
to hit him with the first shot from 
ie your deadly accurate little .22 Sav- 
| Pa age Junior. And if there’s a moon, 
[ it’s as easy as in daylight. 
4 
| 


y Sharon, Pa. 


Executive and Export Offices, 


UTICA, N. Y. 








STRONG BLACK-AND-WHITE 


F O you know that these days 
you can get about as much 
for a skunk-skin shot with 


The next evening it thaws, take 
your little Savage Junior rifle 
go for a walk. Wear your oldest 
clothes, and your’ skinning- 
There’s money in it, and tie 
chickens won't suffer so next year. 


and 


take 


knife. 


The .22 Savage Junior single-shot 
is the boiled-down essence of riile— 
all accuracy—all reliability—Savage 
quality in three pounds, 
and at only $9.75. Your dealer has 
it for you. For a complete descrip- 
tion, write us. ? 


condensed 


Savage Arms Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 


50 Church Street, New York City 






-22 calibre Junior. 18-inch round 


barrel single shot model, Shvots .22 short, 
, a 


nd long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 


whee after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnus stock with steel butiplate. 
frons and adjustable rear sights. 

which wins the respect « f experts. 


Bead 
n arm 





FINAL NOTICE! 








on March 31, 1920. - 


McCall’s Magazine will advance its subscrip- 
tion price to $1.50 a year on April 1. 
Therefore on March 31 we will withdraw 
our special clubbing offer of 
A Year to McCail’s Magazine and a Year 
(new or renewal) to The Progressive 


Farmer, both for $1.50 


McCall’s is one of the best and largest 
woman’s magazine. It now costs 15 cents a 
copy, and after April | it will cost $1.50 a 
year. So don’t miss this splendid offer: 


A year to McCall’s...... 


A year to Progressive Farmer 


Both for 


$1.50 


and remember, you must act now to take 
advantage of this offer, as we positively can- 
not accept orders for this offer after March 31 











Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented, 
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Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 


OLE 





DOUBLE 
PIANTER 
LE 








The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


THe diagram 
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Py your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 


T PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or one 

kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. The 
Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up your 
land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans or 
Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or expense. It will plant any one crop just as well as 
the single planters. Get a Cole Double Planter and you can plant 
all your different crops separately, or any two kinds together. It 
is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all labor and cost 
of thinning, or replanting, and get increased yields because of the 
better stand and the plants being rightly spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
any seed plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work, 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and’get them as soon as you can. 


The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season when 
it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 


cumbersome and complicated imitations. They are all inferior 


to the Cole. 


Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 
and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Saw Your Wood With Gasoline 
One man with this Outfit ean cut from 15 to 40 cords 
of wood a day at a cost of from 2c to 4c per cord. 

- Chain driven, strong, powerful, sim- 
ple, easily operated and moved. Does 
the work of tenmen. Highest grade 
gasoline engine, which can also be 
used for other work. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye!!! 


If your label reads 






Write today for full parti- 

, culars and introductory 
money saving offer, 

THE PHILLIPS pea SAW & MFG. CO. 

702 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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6 Mch 20 
13 Mch 20 
20 Mich 20 
27 Mech 20 












Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of ten men. Makes 
wood sawing easy and profitable When not sawing 


wood use for pumping, feed grinding, etc. Simple - 























other or tight around the pipe. 
pipe 
blocks upon the pipe. 


sort of 


The doubletree may be 


A Home-made Land-roller and 
Clod-crusher 
land- 


explains the 


rollér and clod-crusher shown but 
just a word is needed about the ma- 
terial of which it is made. 

The rollers should be of some hard, 
or pine. 


heavy wood, as white oak 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 


ened and a good pull with a mule og 
horse will twist off the tap root. 
F. B. 


Clamp for Filing Hand Saw 


FROM two pieces of 1 by 6, aboug 
30 inches long, oné can make @ 
clamp for holding hand saws to bg@ 
filed that will give as good service ag 











Saw off four blocks from a log, each 
block 2 feet long. Through the cen- 
ter of each block, bore a hole 2 
inches in diameter. Run an iron pipe 
9 feet long and 1% inches in diameter 
through the center of each block. The 
blocks must not be tight against each 
The 
turn but rather the 


must not 


The frame may be made of any 
stout timber, though lumber 
with knots in it should not be used. 
taken from a 
two-horse wagon, while the breast 
yoke may be taken from a disk ‘har- 
row or some other similar farm im- 


plement. J. G. W. 


To Keep Flies From Meat 


FRAME made from 2 by 4 inch 

material and covered with wire 
netting is a serviceable piece of furni- 
ture for the smokehouse. The top and 
bottom may be covered with boards. 
Two or more joists should be placed 
along the top of the frame. Hooks 
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FROM MEAT 

















~ 
FLIES AWAY 


KEEPING 


may be fastened to these for holding 
hams, shoulders, and sides of bacon. 
If the door is carefully kept closed, 
one will not have to worry about flies. 
Any size frame may be made to suit 
the need. of the family. 

MRS. G. S. D. 


Handy Stump Puller 


WHEN stumps are being dug out, 
there are usually several tap 
roots to deal with. They are hard 
to get at with an axe, so we looked 
about for another method and ‘adopt- 


| ed this one. 


In digging away the dirt and cut- 
ting the surface roots, one of the 





LAND ROLLER AN BD CLOD. CRUSHER 


a clamp costing $2 or $3. Shape oné 
end of the boards so that they will 
fit the handle of the saw, as shown 
in the drawing. Bore a hole through 
each end of the boards for holding 
small bolts with washers. 








CLAMP FOR FILING HAND SAW 


To use, put saw in clamp and 
tighten nuts on bolts till saw is tight. 
Then place clamp and all in vise and 
it is ready for filing. Bevel the top 
outside edges of the clamp to avoid 
striking hands and fingers’ while 
filing. W. M. F. 


A Ladder for Fruit Picking 


ECURE a piece of timber 3 inches 
square at one end, 2 inches square 
at the other end, and 16 feet long for 
the stem or backbone of the ladder 








LADDER FOR PICKING FRUIT 


shown in the drawing. Use timber 
1 inch thick, 4 inches wide, and 3 
feet long for the bottom rung. For 








nomical, 30 days trial. Write at once for Free book 
d k 
Your ——— renewal Is due OTTAWA Mure. 6@., 1841 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
Renew to-day! Does Your Car Use Too Much i Toadies ‘siesta’ ame TAP ROOT. 
50 The Kili aeeng Farmer, Gasoline >—If so, larger roots is left a little long. A the others, use 1 inch by 3 inch 
year,  - good strong pole is then secured and pieces, 3 feet long at bottom and 
McCall's Magazine, HINES AUTOMOBILE BOOK placed on the side of the stump op- shortening to 1% feet long at top. 
1 year, will help you find the trouble. posite the root cut long, and a log Braces for the bottom of the ladder 
Both one year...... $1.50 chain passed around the pole, under may be made from old buggy or wa 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, This Book and a Year’s Subscription to | the root, and hooked. To the other gon tire or other stiff strap iron. ; 
The Progressive Farmer Both for $1.25, | end of the pole, a singletree is fast- j.1.U. 
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Saturday, March 13, 1920] 
Operating a Two-horse Cultivator 


HOSE who have had no experience 

with two-horse cultivators have 
some difficulty in operating them at 
times. The trouble is due generally to 
the lack of experience of the operator 
rather than to any defect in the ma- 
chine. 

For instance: As I was passing 
along the road some miles from home 
last summer, a man was seen attempt- 
ing to use a new cultivator, whom |] 
was sure—judging from his action— 
was on the verge of profanity. Hop- 
ing to snatch him from the brink, I 
stopped the car and went out to inves- 
tigate. The machine he was attempt- 
ing to operate was one of the new 

vle, wiggle-tail sort. The axle was 
closed up short just as it came from 
the factory,eand there was not room 
between the wheels for the gangs to 
swing sufficiently to dodge the hills in 
his very crooked rows. And he was 
driving with very slack lines and in 
consequence his horses were wander- 
ing back and forth between the rows, 
instead of walking straight ahead as 
they should. Loosening four set screws 
I pulled the stub axle out six inches in 
either side, tightened the screws again, 
told che driver to get on and hold his 
lives fairly tight so he could guide his 
team, and away he went with a song 
instead of a tempest in his heart. He 
simply didn’t know that adjustable 
axles were made to use. 

Another man had bought a second- 
hand machine, the axles of which were 
pulled as far out as they would go. 
In attempting to cultivate Irish pota- 
toes this man was calling his cultiva- 
tor hard names because the wheels 
were so wide apart that they were 
mashing the vines in the adjoining 

ws.. He was quite pleased when 

hown how to shorten the cultivator 
axle and avoid his trouble. 

Even when the dirt guards are used 
there is trouble sometimes through 
the shovels throwing dirt over the 
guards and covering the small plants. 
This happens when the shovels are 
running deep the first time over the 
fields. The most of this trouble may 
be avoided by adjusting the shovels 
next-to the row so they will throw the 
dirt away from the row a little and 
this is done by loosening the nut at 
the rear of the shovel and turning the 
shovel a very little on the shank. 


I find too, that most beginners with 
two-horse cultivators run the dirt 
guards too low. They should be raised 
so there will be a little space under 
them for the loose soil-to flow up to 
the base of the little plants. Then if 
the guards are spread just wide 
enough apart for the plants to pass 
between them all the small grass and 
weed plants in the rows will be 
smothered. A field that has been pro- 
perly worked with a two-horse culti- 
vator should show no untouched strips 
at the rows. The majority of two- 


horse cultivators are made to work 
rows spaced from 3 feet to 4% 
feet apart. When it is the practice to 


space the rows 5 to 6 feet apart a cul- 
tivator should be purchased that has 
wider gangs with more shovels to the 
sang. Several are made that carry 
shovels outside the wheels, the out- 
side of the gangs being attached to the 
outer end of the axle. 


Pe. have always questioned the wis- 
com of spacing rows so wide as is the 
practice with some, my preference be- 
'g to space the plants farther apart 
in the drill and making the rows the 
ordinary distance apart—3 to 4 feet. 
When it is thought best to make the 
rows of corn far apart, why not 
take the distance seven feet and drill 
a row of soy beans in the middle? 
With the rows spaced this distance 
the regular width cultivator will work 
the rows of corn and alternate rows 


of Denna, A. L. FRENCH. 


Cinemania meal is a most excellent feed, 

and should not be used as a fertilizer. 
urthermore, nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia are much cheaper sources of 
nitrogen than cottonseed meal and should 
¢ used for fertilizer instegd. 
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How Many Miles 


From a Tire? 


Do you know what mileage 
you get from a tire? 

Do you know what mileage 
modern tires should give? 

If not, get a Miller Tire. 
Watch the mileage. Compare 
it with the tires you use. It 
may change your whole idea 
on tires. 


Twice Better 


Miller experts, in the past 
few years, have almost doubled 
our tire mileage. 

In our factory tests, which 
are extreme, we average 15,000 
miles on Miller Cords, and 
8,000 to 9,000 miles on Miller 
Fabric Tires. 

Countless users, even on 
trucks, report 20,000 to 25,000 


miles. 


Many large users are mak- 
ing million-mile comparisons 
between all leading makes and 
Millers. And Miller Tires are 
winning. 


Make One Test 
A Miller Tire will show the 


maximum mileage under your 
conditions. 

The mileage will depend on 
size, on load, on road and care. 
But you will learn what you 
should get on your car, and it 
may surprise you. 





50% More Miles 


Green & Swett Co. of Boston made 
hundreds of comparisons on big cars. 
They found that tire users, by adopt- 
ing Millers, increased their tire mile- 
age from 50% to 75%. And they 
eliminated blowouts. 











Mitler Tires 


Now Everywhere Discussed 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 


You will find that the tread 
outlasts the tire. 

You will find Miller Tires 
uniform. Every tire is signed 
by maker and inspector. Both 
are penalized if a tire falls 
down. 


New-Day Tires 


Millers are the new-day tires. 
We have spent ten years per- 
fecting them. 

In six years the demand has 
multiplied ten-fold. Last year. 
alone it increased $11,000,000. 
Just because of the extra mile- 
age Miller users get. 

You should know these tires. 
They are saving millions of 
dollars to tire users. They are 
showing that defects can be 


. avoided, and that tires can be 


dependable. 
Test a Miller Tire. 


If you buy a new car, insist 
on Miller Tires. Twenty mak- 
ers now supply them without 
extra cost. ; 


~ 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 


Center tr 
with suction cup, for 
firm hold on wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


















The Saw Makers since 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SIMONDS SAWS 


are of the finest grade of steel and mechanically right. Have 
all your Hand Saws.Simonds, your Cross Cuts‘ ‘Simonds Crescent Ground.” 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 





ECONOMY SILOS 


A PERMANENT SILO 
Every Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proof yo. bs makes 
ge is al- 
ways fresh avy sweet—it can’t spall in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
the Silo dru 





air-tight. Hoops form 
easy laddér. Built of long leaf Yellow 

e or O m Fir. Headquarters for 
all sizes of Sater ¢ anks. motto = 
quality through and through. Fact 
ries at Frederick, Md.,and oanoke, Va. 
Write for catalog, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Dept. Mi Frederick, id. 


andWATER TANKS 


HI: =| 
Baal ss il 
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Eels, Mink on Muskrat ia 


Catch Fish, 2: ch ane 





AP.Catch- 
es them like. dy-trap pan. flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
oo ——. ress. Wri —— for price list of ishermen s specialties 

end booklet on baiteverknown. Agente wtd. 
WALTON SUPPLY bags R-83, Me. 


' Horse Sickness 


When unclipped horses get overheated on warm spring 

days, their long, sweaty coats of hair clog the pores 

and prevent them from throwing off perspiration. 

This often causes colds, pneumonia, asthma and sim- 

ilar troubles. They dry off quickly, keep well and do 

better work when clipped with a Stewart No. 1 Machine 
75. Send $2—pay balance on arrival). 


Write for Catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-100, {2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


G.V.T. Silos 


“Last as long as your Farm”’ 


TWO-WAY REINFORCING 
Erected by our experts 


Birmingham Hollow Tile Co. 
840-41 Senwietincn tiie Birmingham, Ala. 


—$12.75. 

















IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but geod, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-te-the- 
minute informatien of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all abeut the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the werld. 

By reading them we learn ef 
the newest and best labor-sav- 


ing inventions, the most sue- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 


_ The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford te pass them by; they tell 
of comferts of which eur fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us mosey. There- 
fore these who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing beth 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 














Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don't file your paper for. future 
then the paper te some farmer, 











farm women or farm bey. 




















‘“‘Room where room’s the thing, 
Style and strength and everything”’ 


N & W Overalls are made for long 
service, no matter how rough the 
work. And they’re good-looking, 
too, with their solid brass buttons, 
strong steel buckles, and double- 
stitched seams. It’s a real comfort 
to work:in N & W’s. 


N & W Overalls 


Trade Mark Union Made 


They’re big in just the places an 
ordinary pair of overalls are likely 
to give way. 

Go to your dealer today, and slip 
on a pair of N. & W’s. See how it 
feels to get into a pair of real work 


clothes. 


N & W OVERALL COMPANY, Inc. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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DID YOU GET YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 
SPOTLESS BARGAIN BOOK? 


During the past few weeks we have mailed throughout the 
Southeastern States over 350,000 copies of our Spring Bargain 
Book. This new catalog is better than any previous issue. 
Into every page has been crowded better values and bigger 
savings for our loyal friends, the Southern farmers. 

Don’t think of ordering your Spring and Summer supplies 
before looking over our catalog and comparing quality, serv- 
ice and prices. Practically every item listed is carried in 
stock in our big Richmond warehouse ready for quick ship- 
ment. Everything guaranteed satisfactory or your money 
back. If you did not get a copy of our catalog be sure to 
write for one. Sent free promptly upon request. 


THE SPOTLESS COs & 











Clothe Family Better for Less Money 


Prices of ready-made wearing apparel continue to go up. A 
sewing machine will help reduce the cost of your new Spring 
and Summer clothing. Our catalog shows five models of high- 
grade Sewing Machines. Prices as low as $29.95. Everyone 
guaranteed 20 years. Free 30-day home trial. Quick shipment 
from Richmond. Write for catalog giving detailed descrip- 
tion, prices, terms and full information. 





BARGAINS IN HOME, FARM AND, SHOP SUPPLIES 


Wire Fencing 
Hardware and Tools 
Stoves and Ranges 
Harness and Vehicles 


Automobile Supplies 
Blacksmiths’ Supplies 


Building Materials 
Musical Instruments 


Paint and Oils | 
Farm Machinery 





Rubber Roofing | 








The-South’s Mail 


Stores at Rocky Mount, 


Furniture and Rugs 
Richmond, V. 


e Spotless Co. tama. 


Goldsboro, Wilson, Kinston, Raleigh, Spring Hope and Greenville, N. G. 
Send Mail Orders, requests for catalogs and information te Richmond, Va. 


Order House 











When writing to advertisers say: 


“FI am writing you as an advertiser 


fm The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 


advertising it carries.”" 


_and find 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Successful Cultivation of 
Corn and Cotton 


By C. K. McCLELLAND 


HERE is no one successful 
| method of doing farm work; 
farm work is a matter of judg- 
ment and the successful farmer is 
the one who exercises the best judg- 
ment after a sur- 
vey of conditions 
on the farm as 
they confront him 
from day to day. 
These canditions 
are continually 
changing am 6S 
given season and 
every season is 
more or less dif- 
ferent from the 
others so that decisions as to what 
is best to do must be made from day 
to day and no book rule can be fol- 
lowed blindly. After we find from 
the book or experience just what ob- 
jects we wish to accomplish by cul- 
tivation, then we must go about this 
in the best way possible to bring 
about the desired result. There can 
be no question either but that dif- 
ferent men achieve successes by using 
different methods, though there may 
be some question as to the economy 
of the methods employed. 





MB. McCLELLAND 


Cultivating the Corn Crop 


N THE first place there will be some 

variation in the preparation of the 
seed bed according to whether the 
land has been fall or winter plowed, 
whether there is still time to plow it, 
or whether the work must be done 
with a rush. If starting from the 
opening of the spring season, either 
the stalks will be cut with the stalk 
cutter, the land flat broken, harrowed 
with section harrow or disk according 
to the amount of trash or stalks, laid 
off with deep furrows, the fertilizer 
put down and the corn planted; or 
the stalks will be ripped out with a 
ripper, a bed thrown over this fur- 
row, with balk left until planting 
time when this is plowed out, the fer- 
tilizer put down and the corn plant- 
ed. By either method we will have 
the land quite well stirred and the 
corn planted in a furrow with ridges 
upon either side from which dirt can 
be obtained for working back to the 
row. Thus planted there is some dif- 
ficulty in doing good work in harrow- 
ing corn which is sometimes given as 
the first cultivation, where it has 
been planted level or on the listed 
ridge. The first cultivation is best 
made with a two-inch scooter with 
fender to protect the corn and with 
the left wing to throw the dirt back 
from the row, the scooter being run 
to good depth especially if the land 
was not broken. To keep clear of 
grass, a little dirt must be sifted over 
the.row at each cultivation to cover 
the grass and weeds which have ger- 
minated and are just through the sur- 
face. At this stage of the game, we 
have little use for fast plowing—it is 
better to go slowly and caver the 
grass properly than to rush through 
in another week that we 
failed to accomplish what we aimed 
at and that the grass survived the 
cultivation and is now well enough 
rooted to cause us further trouble. 
Some throw too much dirt to the row 
in the early cultivations making the 
work of subduing the grass more dif- 
ficult in later stages. We prefer to 
throw just a little each time and only 
a little will be needed if the work 
can be done at the proper time; more 
will be needed if rainy weather or 
too large an acreage prevents the re- 
turn of the plows at proper time. In 
such a case there is nothing to do but 
to set the scrapes so that plenty of 
dirt will be thrown to “wrap up” the 
grass and weeds and stop their 
growth. Our second cultivation is 
given with three-inch seooter*with'a$ 


short a scrape as can be used, this 
compelling the scooter to plow the 
soil a little farther out from the row 
than did the two-inch one in the first 
plowing. In this manner we proceed 
to stir. the soil by using slightly 
wider scrapes for the third cultiva- 
tion, the widening of the scrape not 
only compelling the stirring of an- 
other line of soil but leaving more 
space undisturbed for the roots near 
the row of plants. The width of 
scrapes used should vary from about 
14 inches, or slightly less, to as wide 
as 26 inches. After the first cultiva- 
tion, the scooters are never run very 
deeply, but just enough to hold the 
scrape at proper angle and depth to 
stir all of the surface soil and to 
sift a little dirt along the row. In 
the last cultivations the scrapes are 
run just as near flat as we can set 
them, in which case they barely break 
the crust or surface. 


Our corn crop is worked as often as 
is needed to keep the crust broken 
and the weeds under control. Con- 
trary to the practice with cotton we 
may, if the weather remains dry, al- 
low some time to elapse between the 
first and second cultivations and may 
reduce the number of cultivations 
from four to three by doing this; but 
if rains start a new crop of weeds, 
we follow more closely and in some 
years have worked the crop five 
times. The manner and the number 
of cultivations must be governed by 
the condition and time between plow- 
ings, as is well known. If much time 
elapses between plowings for any rea- 
son whatever, the next plowing is 
likely to do some damage to the roots 
which have in the meantime filled 
all of the soil and in this case we 
keep farther away, run closer to sur- 
face, or may even do away with the 
cultivation entirely as it would do 
more harm than good. The “laying 
by” with single furrow and long 
sweep is sometimes dispensed with 
because roots have fully taken pas- 
session of the middles. 


We plant with combined cotton and 
corn drills, dropping the seed about 
two feet in four-foot rows. Some- 
times velvet beans are planted ahead 
of the corn planters but we prefer 
having alternate wide middles in 
which the beans with cowpeas can be 
planted a few weeks later, this prac- 
tice preventing any interference in 
the corn yield but yet providing crops 
for late summer and fall growth after 
the corn has matured. 


Cotton Cultivation 


N PREPARING land for cotton, we 

may flat break or use shorter meth- 
ods if we are pressed for time. The 
stalks should first be cut, the land 
broken and harrowed, the rows laid 
off and the fertilizer put down in the 
drills, after which a bed is thrown 
over the drill and cotton planted eat 
once on this bed. A good variation 
from this method is to put down the 
fertilizer ten days before planting 
time, bedding over it, and then open 
the beds and plant the cotton at pro- 
per planting time. The fertilizer 
seeins to be somewhat better dis- 
solved and is ready to push the plants 
along. The other method is to rip 
ovt the stalks and at the same time 
cover them by using large wings on 
the ripper, allowing the land td lie 
undisturbed for some time in order 
to allow the stalks to rot somewhat. 
Then either the fertilizer may be put 
down and bedded over, or the bedding 
may be done first, and the fertilizer 
put down late. 

The bedding provides a well drained 
seed bed which is warmer and the 
cotton will start off better than when 
“planted on a level. Plenty of seed 
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must be put down to insure a stand 
even if a period of cold wet weather 
ensues, since it is only the early 
planted cotton that we can now de- 
pend upon to make a crop. Some seed 
may be saved by the use of droppers 
that drop several seeds in a hill at 
twelve to twenty-four inches apart 
and there is little difference in the 
work of chopping. For first culti- 
vation, we often use before the crop 
is up, an old plow foot worn apart at 
the bottom into two arms (which we 
spread apart about 8 inches) one arm 
of which runs to right of row and the 
other to the left, breaking the crust 
and helping the seedlings to emerge. 
If this is not needed then the first 
cultivation is given with a light har- 
row when seedlings are well up but 
before the true leaves appear. This 
thins the stand and breaks the crust 
about the plants and hastens their 
growth. A section harrow run cross- 
wise or with the row on clean land 
will do untold good, but on trashy 
land one horse harrows with center 
teeth removed are safer to use and 
will do excellent work although they 
are not so rapid. 

Immediately following the harrow- 
ing, we plow with scooter and fender, 
in\a way barring off the cotton so 
that it may be more easily chopped. 
Then following the chopping we add 
a very short scrape and put a little 
dirt back to the cotton to support the 
plants, trying to keep up with the 
chopping in doing this so that no 
storm may intervene to blow down or 
twist the unsupported plants. Later 
cultivations are given much as for 
corn, a wider scrape being used each 
time to hold off the scooters from the 
rows, until with final plowing the 
scooter runs directly in the middle 
between the rows. As with most 
farmers, the working of the middle is 
given when time permits or the grass 
and weeds compel. We do not at- 
tempt to follow any rule in this. 

On clean land, that is land clear 
of rocks and stumps and that is not 
too rolling, all of the work until the 
plants become large can be done with 
two-horse, pivot-axle cultivators 
which are easily held to the row. The 
Main precaution in using these is to 
adjust depth of the two sides each 
time that the team turns around. Cot- 
ton uses more moisture in late sum- 
mer and we believe that it should be 
worked at least one more time than 
most farmers are willing to work it, 
the number of course depending upon 
the season. ‘ 


The Breeds of Livestock—Beef 
Cattle 


(Concluded from page 28, column 4) 


which come black and the still higher 
Per cent of which are hornless. They 
do not stamp their form on their 
Progeny any better than the Short- 
horn and Hereford in crossing, but 
the uniformity in color is to their 
advantage. The hornless, white-faced 
and black-bodied result of an Aber- 
deen-Angus-Hereford cross is al- 
Ways interesting in showing the 
strength of the inheritance of a white 
face in the Hereford and a hornless 
head in the Aberdeen-Angus. 

The Aberden-Angus have gone all 
Over the world where high-class beef 
ls produced. They are numerous and 
Popular in the Corn Belt, Middle 

Orthern states and are among the 
Most popular and numerous beef 
breeds in the South. 


“Will you kindly place this ci i 
y 8 cigar in m 
Mouth and light it he me?” as 3 


army hat’s the matter? Too lazy to lift your 


I promised my wife I. wouldn’t put 
cigar in my mouth for six months.” 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


The North Carolina H 
’ h ¢ ereford Cattle Breed- 
8 tga Aseeeiation, Greensboro, N.C, April 
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overt Carolina Educational Conference, 
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— N. C., April 29 and 30 and May 





A Concrete Barn 


Our book tells how to lay 
concrete foundations, how to 
build @ concrete first story 
and floors or an entire con- 
crete barn. Concrete barns 
are more sanitary, warm in 
winter, cool in summer and 
the first cost is the last—no 
upkeep, painting or repairs. ° 


Build for Permanence 


ATLAS Cement is the logical building material for all f construction in these 

of rising lumber prices, high cots of ‘labs a Me 
You can always get ATLAS for use 
below for our book “ Concrete 
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“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement. Company 


Southeastern Sales Office, Savannah, Ga. 


at any time. 
On The Farm.” 


skilled labor: amd uncertain deliveries. 
Send the coupon 


A Concrete Milk House 


LN Better protection against the 
elements; easily kept clean 
Farm concrete 


nomical because it is per- 
T manent, cost of materials is 

low—most of them can be 
co found right on your farm— 
WZ and work can be done by 


your regular help. 








Farm” without cost or obligation. 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The 
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We subdivide and 
sell for the high 
dollar. Do you want 
to turn your farm 
into cash? Now is 
the opportune time. © 

















Tom C, Hamer 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


HUME CANNER 


Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses lese fuel, 
easy to ee Prices, $4.50 and” 
. We furnish cans and labels. 
rite for FREE BOOKLET. '- 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. @. Box 100 Wilmington, M. €. 









REFERENCE---Any Person for Whom We Have Sold--REFERENCE 


Real Estate 


At Auction 


Our Sales in Two Carolinas Fall of 1919 Total $2,250,000.00 


Hamer, Hamer & Darby Auction and Realty Co. 


J. Elliot Darby | 
ST. MATTHEWS S. C. 


Tom M. Hamer 
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Two Auctioneers, 
Live Wires. Our 
Band is second to 
mone. We get. re- 
sults. See us at once 
for Spring engage- 
ments, 
























Send in your renewal romptly. Get up a 
clab and get a reward. . y. 
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Anchors Like a Rock! 


: E have used that phrase over and over in telling 
you about RED TOP Fence Posts, It isn’t just 


a catch phrase. Its a fact. Note the illustration, 
; The RED TOP post drives down into the subsoil. It 
’ wedges its way in without disturbing the soil. The anchor 
"i plate becomes solidly imbedded; it holds the post firmly 
j ~a in place. There in no frost heaving. 
HNC The result is a strong, straight fence line that 
: holds true year after year —a fence line that 
(ind requires no replacements. That alone means 


a big money saving. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. The saving 
comes in setting the posts. RED TOPS drive 
like a stake. No holes to dig. 
Farmers have fold us that it costs 
them one cent to seta RED TOP 
post as against ten to twenty cents 
for a wood post. 
Add to this the fact that RED TOP will 
d, buckle, burn, break or rot— 
that they ) poset the stock from light- 
ning—and you oma see why thousands 


of farmers use only RED TOPS; why 
it has become the Standard post. 


Send now for booklet givin 
the facts about RED TOP 


If at any time your dealer pon 
supply you, write direct to us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
210-A Seuth LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Factory:  Prestom, Ontario Cas. 


You take no chance. Any BED TF 
fae Bane ore breaks in the fone line wi 
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..\ Ditching and Soil 
\ Washing Problems Solved 


ET me show you how to solve the drainage, irri- 
gation and soil washing problems at low cost. 
I'll show you how two men can now do more 


ditch work than 100 men by old methods. This is 
the year to save labor and do this work swiftly and 
efficiently. I’ll show you the way. Write for the 
new book that tells the story. 
Farm 


! : Ditcher, 
| Ps Terracer 
& Grader 


F Cuts V-shaped ditch for open drain- 
‘ age, irrigation or tile any depth down to 
¥ 4 feet, leaves smooth, hard sides. Also use 
| it for back-filling tile ditches and holes, Per- 
f fect machine for cleaning old weed-clogged 
ditches. All steel—reversible to throw 
dirt either side. Adjustable for narrow 
or wide cut. No wheels, cogs or levers 
to get out of fix. Lasts a lifetime. 


Farm Terracing 


Builds farm terraces which stop washing of soil on rolling an 
hillside Jand and hold the water where it should remain; reclaims 


es ee 


. abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and levees; grades 
¥ roads; works in any soil, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse sfzes; 
large size fine for tractor. Needed on every farm. 


Get Your Farm in Shape 
Chance of a lifetime to make big money the next five 
years. ere is crop insurance at a low cost. Write 

: and find out how to make big cropssure, New free 

: book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Write 

oy for this and our proposition. Address W.A. Steele, Pres. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 934 , OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Spring and Summer Fashion Catalog 


Send ten cents, in silver or stamps for our up-to-date Spring and Summer, 1920-1921 
. Copaieg, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and children’s Patterns, a Concise 

Comprehensive Article on Dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 
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| Send in your renewal promptly, _ Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 
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Quick and Thorough Work Essen- 
tial for a Good Crop of Corn 


UR average yield of corn during 

the last few years has been 75 
bushels per acre. Of course this yield 
cannot be hopéd for on thin soil, but 
we have demonstrated to our entire 
satisfaction that much depends upon 
breaking the soil, preparing the seed 
bed, planting the crop, proper cultiva- 
tion, etc. 

Our soil is not particularly difficult to 
put in order, consequently we break it 
in the spring toa good depth, as early 
as possible. Our favorite implements 
for preparing the seed bed are the 
spring-tooth harrrow and drag, fol- 
lowing drag with harrow first one 
way and then the other, till we have 
a perfect seed bed. Our first harrow- 
ing and dragging, however, is done 
running with furrows and_ never 
across them, in order to avoid tearing 
up the, over-turned sod. We have no 
set rule for the number of times these 
implements shall be used to get our 
seed bed. Our theory is “a perfect 
seed bed regardless of the work it re- 
quires.” We find some of our soils 
require more work for a good seed 
bed than others; that our soil requires 
more work some seasons than others. 
This being the case, we simply con- 
tinue using the harrow and drag till 
we get a seed bed that meets our ap- 
proval. Then plant, but not till then, 
for experience has taught us our pres- 
ent yield of corn is impossible with- 
out a good seed bed. 


We use a check-row planter, depos- 
iting from three to four kernels to the 
hill in rows that can be cultivated 
both ways. We begin cultivation just 
as early as possible. If the top soil 
becomes hard, making it difficult for 
plants to get through, we usually give 
corn first cultivation with a light peg- 
tooth harrow, followed as quickly as 
the growth of plants will justify with 
one-row cultivators, going first one 
way then the other. Experiments con- 
ducted on our farm in growing corn 
have led us to shallow and constant 
cultivation. We have, in addition to 
the one-row cultivators, several light, 
six-shovel cultivators of the adjust- 
able type for one horse. This equip- 
ment enables us to do quick work dur- 
ing a rainy season when the work 
must be quickly done or not at all. 


While we have no set rules for the 
number of times to cultivate our corn, 
we usually give it from six to seven 
cultivations, depending upon the sea- 
son somewhat. We find it requires 
more cultivation during a dry season 
than a wet one. We have frequently 
saved a crop of corn during a severe 
drouth by cultivating till we got a 
dust mulch. All summed up, a suc- 
cessful crop of corn depends first, 
upon a good seed bed, second, shallow 
and constant cultivation, third, upon 
equipment to do quick and thorough 
work. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


The Weeder in Tobacco Culture 


[3 first thing I do toward cul- 

tivating tobacco is to run length- 
wise with a pea weeder, using it 
about every three or four days accord- 
ing to weather conditions, then when 
the tobacco takes a start to grow, 
that is, gets rooted down, I go with a 
riding cultivator with spring teeth 
running light as possible and bar it 
off. Then I run the weeder again al- 
most completely destroying 
weeds and grass but not damaging 
the stand enough to mention. When 
the tobacco is large enough to be 
injured by running the weeder I take 
a riding cultivator and continue cul- 
tivating until it is ready to lay 
using longer sweeps as needed. Any 
one who has not tried it would think 
it would completely destroy tobacco 
to run over it with a weeder and then 
straddle it with’ a riding cultivator 
but just try a few rows and see. 

J. E. BROWN. 
Chinquapin, N.C. 
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Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
a pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill. 25 
per cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
Screening, better cleaning, cool running, 


Williams Improved 


and 


Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes, Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 
tages. 








W. J. Palmer 
: . Mfg. Co. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 











BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 
Single Comb White Leghorns 


New Jersey Contest Winners Head 
the Flock. 


Bred for Eggs 
$22 per 100 parcel post prepaid. 
First delivery March 15th. 


Write Us for Contest Records 


LUCERNE FARMS, Inc., 
Route 2, Culpeper, Va. 














G. M. MOSELEY, 
One of Our Hustling Agents 
._who writes us as follows: 


“I like to secure subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer te- 
cause it is pleasant and profitable 
work. I made $73.95 in my spare 
time in January.” 





You can do just as well as Mr. 
Moseley right in your own neigh- 
borhood, as there are hundreds of 
subscriptions to be had if you will 
just go after them. 


Liberal Commission paid on each 
subscription and $750 in extra 
Cash Prizes for March. 


We need your spare time and 
you can make big money as Tie 
Progressive Farmer agent in your 
community. 





Write today for full particulars. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Agency Department, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Please send me full particulars 
of your agency proposition, as [ 
want to represent you here. 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 





Our -advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


pene no greenhouse or hotbed is 
available for growing early plants, 
a few for the home garden should be 
grown in flats or pots. A flat may be 
nothing more nor less than an old 
goods box, small or large,—but what- 
ever is used, good drainage should be 
provided. In other words the box that 
has a tight bottom and sides should 
have holes bored in the bottom with 
a small auger. There should be a 
good many of these, as it is absolutely 
necessary for good drainage to be pro- 
yided in order for plants to do well in 
the soil put into these boxes. 


In order to get good plants, when 
tomatoes, peppers, etc., are grown in 
these flats or pots, they should be 
transplanted quite often. In fact, they 
should be dug up and transplanted 
when quite small and transplanted to 
other pots and boxes and given more 
room. Each time the transplanting 
process is repeated more roots will 
develop and make the plant just that 
much more hardy and gtrong and 
ready to successfully combat the ad- 
verse conditions that may exist in the 
garden. Each time they are trans- 
planted, of course, a little more room 
should be given, because what you 
want to do is to develop a stocky 
plant, and to .do this considerable 
room must be given. 


In transplanting tomato plants, or 
any others as for that matter, from 
one flat or pot to another, be careful 
and do not twist the roots or put 
them down in the hole in a wad, but 
spread them out so that they can be as 
nearly in their natural position as pos- 
sible. As this is done, pack the soil 
around them tightly and practically 
all of them will live, provided other 
conditions are good. ’ 


As soon as the plants are trans- 
planted in these flats or pots, water 
them thoroughly. Use a sprinkling 
pot and do not pour the-water on 
hard, but sprinkle it on lightly until 
the soil is thoroughly soaked, and 
then put the plants ig a protected and 
sunny place. 





Spray the Peaches Now.—If prepa- 
ration has not been made for givingthe 
first summer spraying to the peaches, 
that should be done right now. The 
first spring spraying should be given 
just about the time most of the blos- 
soms have fallen off the fruit. Either 
the self boiled lime-sulphur or the 
concentrated lime-sulphur that has 
been diluted, can be used for this pur- 
pose. Of course, whether the self 
boiled lime-sulphur or the the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur is used, one should 
add 214 to 3 pounds of arsenate of 
lead to each 50 gallons of the sulphur 
solution. The sulphur solution is for 
the purpose of controlling diseases, 
such as brown rot, scab, leaf curl, etc., 
and the arsenate of lead is for the 
Purpose of keeping worms out of the 
Peach. Don’t overlook this spraying, 
because it is very important, as it 
is when the peach is- quite 
young that the worm gets in, and un- 
less the spraying is done at this time 
you may count on wormy peaches. 


Directions for diluting the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur come with every 
Package, but about the right amount 
_ for this first spraying is one gallon 
of the concentrated lime-sulphur to 80 
gallons of water. 

Those who prefer to use the self 
boiled lime-sulphur will of course, 
have to make it at home, and direc- 
tions for making this can be secured 
from your county agent, state horti- 
culturist, experiment station, or The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The spray pump will need to be gone 
Over and put in good workable shape, 
Cause in order to produce the best 
results, the agitator must be in good 
Working condition, the nozzles must 
clean and free of trash; the barrel 
Should be thoroughly cleaned and 
BWashed out. OO Ew NIVEN 
, 
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made, most 


LeeUnion-Alls 


that’s the name that signifies the best- 
| ag work 
Farmers who have tested it’s comfort and wearing 
quality will use nothing else. But be sure you get 
@ genuine LEE UNION-ALL. Look for 
name engraved on the buttons and remember it 
can’t be a UNION-ALL if it isn’t a LEE. 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 
Gansas City, Me. crags, Se. Seath Bend, Ind. 


Dept. No. 4573 


(47) 62 
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Tf reliable, dependable economical service means 

anything to you, you can’t failto see the advan- 

tages of the 1920 Model 48, worm-drive 2-ton 
Dearborn. It is built on common sense principles that will save you money 
every way every day. 


EARBORN 


TRUCKS 


don't give you as many pounds of truck for your money as other worm-drive 
trucks—not by 500to2000Ibs. That’s one of the big reasous why The Dearborn 
Saves on oil, gas, tires and gives more power for the actual load, with less strain 
on the working units. This new advanced light weight, scientific construction, 
employs quality steel instead of bulk steel. By repeated tests The Dearborn has 
proved itself one of the strongest trucks built. 

It pulls easily over fields and rotigh muddy roads that are too much for the 
excess weight trucks. .Any owner will tell you that The Dearborn is a bear for 
power. Examine The Dearborn, compare it with any truck offered anywhere at 
any price. If you don’t know The Dearborn dealer, write us for book, *‘Hauling 
Expense.” It gives truths every truck user should know. Don’t delay, write today. 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. P 
2015-17 So. Michigan Ave, | 

























One Man and One Mule 
do more real work in less time, do it 
better and at a greater profit with the 

“Aeme” Pulverizing Harrow 
than with any other. “The coulters do the 
work.” They cut, slice, penetrate, turn the 
soil twice, level, pulverize and mulch—all at 
one operation, There’s an ‘‘Acme” for every 
farm and purpose—sizes 3 to 1744 ft. in width, 
Jehorse to4-horse. Send for free booklet mow. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
954 
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If your PROGRESSIVE FARMER is not received 
| and ly each week. Please no 

of delays, that we may take up the trouble 
the Postoffice Department. 
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Yet it is most logical, for two special Ajax 
features — Shoulders of Strength and the 
Cleated Tread—give Ajax Cord Tires ex- 
éeptional resistance to wear. Shoulders of 
Strength brace the tread, and re-inforce it. 
Those thick sturdy cleats hold—just like 
the cleats on an athlete’s shoes. ; 


Ajax Cord Tires, Ajax Road King (fabric) 
Tires, Ajax Inner Tubes and Ajax H. Q. 
(High Quality) Tire Accessories are sold at 
the nearest Ajax Sales and Service Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Factories at Trenton, N. J. 
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FIRST IN FAVOR 


T is significant that Ajax Cord Tires havé 
won such marked popularity among men 
who give their cars hard usage, 
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A NEW TOP LOOKS LIKE $100 


A stylish new top for your car in place 
of that shabby old one will add $100 to 
its appearance. 
Ours are snappy looking, well designed, 
and made with the best material and 
workmanship. 


One Pair of Hands 


is all that is needed to put up or close 
down our new one-man tops. Write us 
the size and make of your car and we will 
quote prices on our One-man Tops and 
Slip Covers. 

HACKNEY BROS. WILSON, N.C. 











When writing te advertisers, say: “I am writing you-as an adver- 
tiser im The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 








Adapt Cotton Cultivation Methods 
to Existing Conditions 


IRST, lay off 4-foot rows with 

straight shovel. sed to it two 2- 
horse or four 1-horse furrows. Deep 
shovel furrow in the middle (or balk). 

Second, drill stable manure or oth- 
er barnyard manure in the furrows 
so made. On this sow fertilizer with 
distributor. Bed two l-horse fur- 
rows. This leaves beds below level 
of middles. If time permits, and there 
have been rains, the slant tooth har- 
row run across so as to freshen the 
soil is advisable. If on fresh beds block 
off ahead of planter, Any planter 
that will sow one-half to three- 
fourths bushel of seed per acre and 
properly cover is good. 

Third, if land was cultivated clean 
the year before and, fourth, if full of 
cornstalks and pea stubble that was 
well disked and turned under so that 
it is not rough, there is nothing bet- 
ter than slant tooth harrows or weed- 
ers for one, two, or three times ac- 
cording to weather conditions. But 
beware of harrows and weeders if 
land is full of trash. It is the trash 
and not teeth of harrow or weeder 
that destroys the stand. Or if the 
season is a wet one, beware of the 
harrow and weeder. Under wet con- 
ditions they cultivate grass as well as 
the crops. Then only sweeps or cul- 
tivators that will roll up the young 
grass and give the cotton all the dirt 
the plants will stand can conquer the 
grass. It is sometimes necessary to 


. ° - 
}] use a middle-burster or a solid sweep 


and when it is, there is nothing so 
effective to kill grass and to drain 
away excess moisture from the plants. 

In a dry year rapid and continuous 
light culture with sweeps or culti- 
vators is desirable. But‘ anybody 
can grow cotton a dry year. Witness 
1911 and 1914. And anybody can grow 
corn some wet years—witness 1889 
when Drake made a world record and 
1910 when Jerry Moore made a boy’s 
world record. 

Fifth, the good farmer is the one 
who can grow corn in dry years 
and cotton in wet ones, and he is not 
always the same person. My experi- 
ence and observation show that more 
crops are lost or seriously damaged 
from too large acreage, or from fail- 
ure to get work on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays when all the rest of the week 
was wet. E. W. DABBS. 


How a Georgia Farmer Grows Pea- 
nuts Successfully 


] FIRST break my land about five or 
six inches deep and allow it to re- 
main in this condition until just before 
planting time. Before planting time I 
like to harrow the ground well with 
a disk harrow. Then I lay off my rows 
with a middle-burster, running rather 
shallow and following with the plant- 
er. I plant in the water furrow. Now 
some may seem to think this will put 
the seed too low or deep, but not so. 


For as soon as they begin coming up. 


you can take your weeder and run over 
the rows crosswise and kill the grass 
and weeds that are then coming up. 
You need not mind covering up the 
peanuts, for they will come on 
through. You can keep this up as long 
as you like, or at least for two or 
three times. This will throw down 
your ridges so you can get to plow 
them. The first thing I do in plowing 
them is to take the wing off my plow 
and run as close to them as possible. 
Then I take a ten or twelve-inch 
sweep and side them about twice, and 
run the middles out with a sweep. 


Now you see you have not had any 
hoeing to do; nor will you need any 
unless the ground is mighty rough and 
weedy. Some as good peanuts as 


have ever been raised were worked 
on this plan. And I am planning to 
plant and work the same way this 
year. I am _ breaking my peanut 
ground now, at the time of this writ- 
ing. ROBERT ATKINSON. 
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A-FARMER MADE A WHIP 
OF A PAIR HE HAD 
WORN 18 MONTHS 


A Virginia farmer wore a pair of Miles’ TEXAS 
STEER SHOES régularly for 18 months, At that 
time there was still too much good leather in 
them to throw away, so that he made a whip out 
ofthem. Hesent us the whip and wrote a lettey 
eaying his shoes had given such unusual servicg 
he wanted us to keef the whip as a reminder of gq 
satisfied customer, The whip now hangs on the 
walls of our sample rooms. Pe | 


This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers, The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the specificatious: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
cut off under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
eige;Vamp and Backstay sewed with best grade 
linen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
Innersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
er; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 
ard screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
least 50 cents to the value of every pair because 
it makes heel repairs unnecessary, 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the _ biggest 
value in America in a man’s work shoe, They are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community, 
Write us for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 

wile pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 

Sf 3 4m are sure you will never be satisfied 
~% 








$ © with any other work shoe, 
W.H. MILES SHOE CO, 
4 Fine Shoe Specialists 
RICHMOND, VA 





Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 
acgounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made apace 
water tan 
















Supplied fnell sizes 
=100 to 100,000 gal- 
fon capacity, Get 
our price on a tank 
ora tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
meeds. Illustrated 
tank book free, 

G. M. Davis & Son 
809 Laura St. 


Patatka, Floride 















—SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD— 


Winter Spray Materials in powdered 
form; dusting machines and materials 
for controlling curculio, scab and rot. 
Use a dusting machine on your to- 
bacco, will control the flea beetle, horn 
worn, and bud worn without injury to 
plant; same machine can be used in 
cotton for the red spider and boll 
weevil. A Dusting Machine will save 
Time, Money, and possibly your whole 
crop. Write for full particulars. 


H. G. WARRING, Pinehurst, N. C. 

















S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Winter Laying. Hens from brother to Sanborn’s 
300-egg hen. Cocks, show blood, direct from 
Owens, Carver, Lester, Thompkins, 50 hens laid 
1,003 eggs in January. . 
SITTING EGGS—$2.50, $3.50 and. $4.50 for 15. 
J. F. & M. M. TABOR, LAVONIA, GA. 




















Save your papers and get a binder. 
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The 
Borax Question 


The fact that Borax has iately 
been found in potash salts of North 
American origin led the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to seek for 
borax in practically all commercial 
sources of potash. 


The experience of last season from 
the use of certain forms of Borax 
bearing potash salts derived from 
North American sources was appa- 
rently an example of too concen- 
trated an application of borax; and 
the unfavorable results may 
possibly have occurred through 
the fertilizer having been applied 
by the drill instead of broadcasting. 
If so, under like circumstances, it 
would appear unsafe to follow such 
a procedure in any use of potash 
salts of considerable borax content. 


The broadcasting of fertilizers is 
probably, in general, as remunera- 
tive as applying by the drill. A 
large company now manufactures 
a broadcasting machine which has 
been in use for some time. 


Nitrate of Soda has been used 
broadcast as a fertilizer for 80 years 
by practical farmers with uniform 
and wonderful success. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has directed no Borax ruling against 
ordinary, commercial Nitrate of 
Soda, and there*seems to be no- 
reason why any farmer should lessen 
his use of Nitrate of Soda. 


Write to us for the results of 100 ex- 
periments made by farmers them- 
selves as shown in our publication 
“What Nitrate Has Done in the 
Farmers’ Own Hands from Maine 
to California.” 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Ave., New York 





Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to —- a Month 
Young m 
oteninny, 
he 7nclined : 
to 


one 
expert. & teach 
wit tools not books, 


i@ work yourself, 
that’s the vecret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
ractical training by by which 6,000 =" 
iers were train U.S. Gove ® 
ernment and over 20, 006 wae, 
b in a few weeks; no previous 
experience ni 


FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
—— hundreds of pictures men 
new Million Dollar School. 


™ LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOO! AuT eT RACTORAVIATION 
* 67 pp KANSAS C 





Be a Musician 


Be cultured and refined. Be the life of any crowd by 
knowing how to play some musical instrument. Enjoy 
Dopularity. Be a leader among the boys and girls. 


Don’t be a ‘‘Wall Flower” 
thing entertaining. 


because you can’t do any- 
Be popular. 


Be a Favorite 


Because you live at a distance 
from a music teacher is no 
reason why you can’t learn to 
play the Piano, Violin, Banjo, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Cornet. 

Any one can now become an 
accomplished musician. All the 
hard drudgery of learning to 
play has been swept away. 
stud 7 What formerly took years of 

y to accomplish in learning to play a musical in- 
spument, can now be accomplished in a few months. 

© are turning out thousands of accomplished musi- 
Clans each year 

If you can read and wend intelligently, we can teach 
you to be a musician a 


Ouc-feurth the Cost 


go the pla method. We guarantee the results. Money 
o if we don’t make you an accomplished musician. 
a re Want one student in each community to whom 
, ty refer others. Special rates for first to enroll. 
1 tm ee for full description of this wonderful 
chal hethod of learning to be a musician and our spe- 
Tate proposition. It’s sent FREE. Write today. 


American College of Music, 
1061 1061 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


. When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
Sriting you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
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The Eight-hour Day Not Practicableé 


on the Farm 


FoR the past eight years I have 
managed large farms and have had 
dealings with several hundred farm 
renters and farm laborers. I also 
have had dealings during this time 
with union labor, to a small degree. 
I think the labor union is a good 
thing in the commercial world and 
do not know if it would not be a 
good thing indirectly for farm labor. 
But I conscientiously believe that if 
the farmers and farm laborers of the 
country adopted an eight-hour day, 
it would result disastrously to both 
farm and city inhabitant. 


For the past fourteen days here 
in Cherokee County there have been 
three days out of the fourteen that 
a man could do any sort of farm work, 
and five that he could do work of 
any variety outside of a house. We 
have had several such wet spells 
through the year and will continue to 
have such spells of weather as long 
as there is any such thing as rain, 


The railroad man and the miner and 
the majority of other branches of in- 
dustrial enterprises went on just the 
same through these wet and cold 
spells. During August and July we 
have some weather that is.warm 
enough to induce the farmer to lay 
down his plow and go to the nearest 
fishing pond. During the late fall 
months and early months of the year 
we have weather cold enough to keep 
the farmer within doors. 


.For about three or four months 
in the spring and early summer, and 
two or three months in the early fall 
is the rush time for the farmer. To 
try to establish an eight-hour day for 
farmers is to tie the farmers’ hands 
when they are most in demand. I 
doubt whether the average farmer in 
Texas or any other State will aver- 
age more than eight hours per day 
the year round at work, while they 
work as much as twelve to fourteen 
hours per day during some days in 








Wve Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries."’ 


the spring and summer and fall. 


The man that advocates the adop- 
tion of the eight-hour day for farm- 
ers is usually the man that makes 
his living at something else. besides 
farming. J. D. McENERY. 


Store Sweet Potatoes in Crates 


NE of our readers writes as fol- 


lows: 


“T havea 5,000-bushel sweet potato 
storage house, also a small saw mill. 
I would like to know if it is practical 
to ship sweet potatoes in boxes or 
crates instead of barrels or baskets. 
I understand they bring better prices 
shipped in baskets. So why not make 
my own? I didn’t know but that the 
laws might forbid this. If practical 
wish you would suggest the kind 
of box or crate to be made?” 


Certain markets will take certain 
vegetables and other farm products 
only when put up in certain kinds of 
packages For instance, many of the 
peaches grown in New England and 
the East are marketed in baskets, 
whereas, practically all of these grown 
in the South are marketed in crates. 
But a large percentage of the sweet 
potatoes that are cured in storage 
houses are marketed in crates. There- 
fore, our reader may have no hesita- 
tion whatever in going ahead and 
making his own crates and storing the 
potatoes in these crates in the curing 
house and marketing them in the 
crates. 


The sized crate usually made is one 
holding exactly a bushel. A crate with 
the bottom solid or nearly so and the 
top the same way, with the sides 
slatted is what is needed. The ends 
may be slatted also or may be made 
solid. However, it is preferable, ac- 
cording to our way of thinking, that 
ends, sides and tops be slatted. 

L. A; NIVEN. 
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Watch th 
cows expression 


daring y nares Milking 


IHERE’LL be no question in your 
mind then of how the cow likes 
being milked the Empire way. It's 
pwns the same—always gentle, uni- _less help and still have more time for 
form, soothing, relaxing—she lets down _ other work, has made Empire Milkers 


y. standard equipment in the better dairies. 


: : Tell us how many cows you milk and 
The Empire makes hard milkers easy —_ we'll gladly tell you what it would ion 
milkers. And there is more money in 


to have one of these time and labor- 
contented cows—they give more and saving machines in your dairy. Catalog 
better milk.. These advantages added 


9-M, on request. 
THE EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Al. facturers of E. Cc: Ss Chicago, D Atlanta, Toledo, Mingee 
orate and Empire G nn jy “oe qpelts, San Pouncioes, Moni uo. Syrneres, Mi 


EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 
Wren scan ambien in snippet tet ise 


to the fact that the Empire does away 
with the drudgery of hand milking and 


permits you to handle.more cows with 








Earn Whatever You Want 


A Genuine No. 2 Eastman Brownie 


This little Brownie has a host of friends. Its 
simplicity and reliability combine to make it 
most practical for those who wish to take 
pictures easily and at a minimum of expense. 
It takes a large rectangular picture 24x3%, 
its capacity is 6 exposures without reloading, 
has meniscus lenses, Eastman Rotary shutters, 
and two finders. Given for a club of (5) five. 

Don’t just wish you had it—Get busy—and 

it will soon be yours. CLUB No. 5. 


CLUB No. 114.— REAL 
SHEARS—This is a real 
pair of, shears, note the 
tension screw. This keeps 
them always in good cut- 
ting order. They are yours 
for a club of (2) two year- 
ly subscriptions. Postage prepaid. 
You can earn choice of the following articles for a club 
of (2) two subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer: 

Club No. 203—Gem Safety Razor. 

Club No. 110—Sewing Awl. 

Club No. 4 —A Real Jack Knife. 

Club No. 201—Solid Silver Thimble. 

Club No. 2—Signature Pocket Knife. , 
You can earn most anything you wish by getting up clubs of subscribers 
for The Progressive Farmer. .Send for illustrated reward list. A postal 
card will bring it. 
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Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Practical Law Talks for 
Farmers—*” W. A. Montgomery 


and L. P. McLendon 


Vil.— Sales and Barter —(Continued)— Distinction 
Between Actual Sales and Agreements to Sell 


sale and an agreement to sell is 

broad, and*important in its ef- 
fects. In what cases, then, does the 
agreement amount to an actual sale 
and when it is a 
mere  executory 
contract--an agree- 
ment to sell? The 
difference is this: 
That in an actual 
sale the article, or 
thing, which is the 
subject of the con- 
tract, becomes the 
property of the 
buyer (vendee) at 
the instant the bargain is concluded; 
and the fact whether the property be 
delivered to the buyer! (vendee) or left 
in the possession of the vendor (sel- 
ler) is immaterial; whereas in an 
agreement to sell, the property re- 
mains the property of the seller un- 
til the agreement is concluded or ex- 
ecuted. In an actual sale the vendor 
(seller) sells to the yendee (buyer); 
and the vendee becomes the owner of 
the property as soon as the contract 
is concluded, and if it is lost or de- 
stroyed it is the buyer’s loss. In an 
agreement to sell, the vendor only 
promises to sell, and the vendee does 
net become the owner of the proper- 
ty, nor can he get possession of it 
by suit; he is not responsible for its 
loss or destruction. His remedy is an 
action in damages for a breach of 
the agreement. : 


Ts distinctian between an actual 





MAJ. McLENDON 


Question of Fact Rather Than Law 


OTH of these contracts are legal 

and binding, and in the disputes 
that often arise as to the true char- 
acter of the contract—that is,-as to 
whether there has been an actual 
sale, or only an agreement to sell, 
the question is one rather of fact than 
law, and its solution depends upon 
the intention of the parties. Wher- 
ever that intention is clearly ex- 
pressed in the terms of the contract, 
the construction is a matter for the 
court—for the judge to decide. Where 
the parties, however, have failed to 
express their intentions, or have stat- 
ed them so imperfectly as to leave 
what they really meant in doubt, the 
courts submit to the jury issues. bear- 
ing upon the*intention of the parties 
and the facts connected with the 
agreement, and then apply certain 
rules of construction upon the facts 
found by the jury, thereby finally 
determining the legal effect of the 
contract and the relative rights of 
the parties. 


When Property Is Left in Possession 
of Seller 


N ALL cases where there is no in- 

tention expressed to the contrary, 
the presumption of law is that the 
contract is an actual sale, if the spe- 
cific property is agreed on, the price 
fixed, or is ascertainable according 
to the methods already pointed out, 
and the property is ready for imme- 
diate delivery. In such a case it 


is not necessary, in order that the 
title to the property may pass, that 
the price should be paid down; nor 
that actual delivery of the property 
be made. The buyer has the right of 
property, and its loss or destruc- 


tion will fall upon him if it is left in- 


the possession of the seller. For- 
example: If A buys from B a horse, 
or a cow, Or a machine, or any other 
specific article of property in proper 
condition and shape for immediate 
delivery, and the price is fixed, or 
ascertainable in the manner we have 
already pointed out, the sale is com- 
plete without actual delivery of the 
property or payment of the price. A 
becomes the owner of the property 
and its loss or destruction falls upon 
him if it is left in the possession of B. 
A, however, could not get the actual 
possession of the article sold until he 
tendered or paid to B the price, eith- 
er immediately upon the sale, or with- 
in a reasonable time thereafter. Nor 
could B collect the price -unless he 
alleged that he was ready and willing 
to deliver the property which he had 
sold to A. 


An agreement to sell personal pro- 
perty—an executory contract—is 
where the goods, or property, are in 
bulk or mass and have not been par- 
ticularly specified and pointed out, or 
if, when specified, something yet re- 
mains to be done to them by the 
seller, in order to put them in a de- 
liverable Shape, or to ascertain the 
price. In such case, the presumption 
is that the parties intended to make 
the transfer of the property depend 
upon the performance of the things 
to be done to them as a condition 
precedent. 


Examples of Executory Contracts 


HE following are some instances 
of agreements to sell—executory 
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contracts: Where one contracts to 
sell to another a hundred bushels of 
corn stored in bulk of 1,000 bushels 
for 50 cents a bushel; or three wag- 
ons in a sales-room, where there are 
50 just alike, at $25 each;/or a car- 
riage, “half finished, and to be de- 
livered when finished. The property 
in the corn would not pass, for it 
could not be told which hundred 
bushels belonged to the buyer till it 
was separated from the bulk and 
measured; the three wagons would 
have to be pointed out and separated 
from the others before they could 
be identified; and the carriage would 
not be deliverable until it was 
finished. It must be known and un- 
derstood, however, that in all cases 
such presumption of intention not 
to pass title immediately must give 
way to proof of a contrary intent. 
There is nothing to prevent parties 
from positively agreeing that the pro- 
perty in specific artitcles, sola and 
ready for delivery, is not to pass to 
the seller untik certain conditions and 
acts are performed by the buyer. 


Title and Possession of the Seller 


ENERALLY speaking, no person 

except the owner, or his duly au- 
thorized representative, can make a 
valid sale of personal property. The 
rule of caveat emptor (let the pur- 
chaser beware) applies, and the real 
owner of the property may recover 
it from one in possession of it under 
the sale made by one not the owner. 
If is not always necessary that the 
owner of/property should be in pos- 
session to make a binding sale. He 
may sell his title and interest though 
the property be in the adverse pos- 
session of a third person. A sale will 
be valid, too, though there be a mort- 
gage or lien upon the property—the 
purchascr taking subject thereto. An 








the crop. 


of robber crops. 


presence of certain bacteria. 


stopper. 


powers. 


vigorous stand. 


from the Air at *2 per Acre 


Nitrogen is the element that most frequently determines the size of 
Non-legume crops rob the soil of nitrogen, , . 
wheat crop takes 28 pounds of nitrogen out of an acre of soil, Nitrogen 
must, by some method, be added to your soil to offset the ravages 


Nature has provided the legumes, which gather nitrogen from the | 
air, and when plowed under, leave a rich deposit of nitrogen in the 
soil. The nitrogen-gathering ability of legumes depends upon the | 


Farmogerm is a culture which furnishes millions of these nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria, whose purity and vigor have been determined over a f 
period of ten years. It is the only inoculant in which the life of the | 
bacteria can be guaranteed for years. : 
alive and active because the bottle has the patented glass and rubber [®t 

This stopper enables the bacteria to breathe : } 
purified air, without which they lose their nitrogen-fixing j 


In soils so depleted of nitrogen that you have been unable to grow 
alfalfa, clover or yetch, usually inoculation is the thing lacking. 
You can therefore plant ingculated seed and insure a healthy, 








A 20-bushel 












Farmogerm bacteria remain 

















cow peas, soy 
sweet peas and all legumes. 


FARMOGERM is prepared for alfalfa, clover, vetch, 
beans, peanuts, lucerne, peas, beans, 
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Station. 


culture. 


Dept. D, 


Five-acre size, $8; one-acre size, 


No. 80 Lafayette St., 


a 


1S YOUR SOIL ACID? 
Most umes will not grow on acid soil. Be eure. 
id is sweet before planting. Use lime gener- 
ously in conriection with legumes. 
East, South and Central West need Lime Treatment. 
“Much pleased with Farmogerm.”—Gouth Carolina Experiment 


“Quite remarkable results.’""—Rhode Island Expertment Station. 
“Groat promise for farm industry.”"—New York College of Agri- | 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 


Néw York City. 
$2; garden size, 50c. 


Our new book, “‘Nitrogen From the ‘Air’’ 
for it today, if your dealer cannot supply Farmogerm, 
order stating crop t@ be inoculated. 


Seed Inoculation 






Most soils in 
































- 
H Seed Dealers, Attentio 


q Remember, Farmogerm is 
} the only inoculant that 
does not deteriorate with 
agee No bad stock left 
ever. Write for our lib- 
eral proposition. ° 





is free. Ask 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get yp a club and get a reward; it's easy. 


Bee y 














DRINK IT 
FOR YOUR 


HEALTH’S SAKE 


Coffee will ever remain the preferred drink of 
normal-minded, healthy-bodied people everywhere. 
Its flavor can- 


Be sure you dring Genuine coffee. 
not be imitated. 








DONOVANS 
“EO DIAMOND BRA 


_~ 


D AND PAC 


Narcaste Ker ey 
"AOVAN Provision 0 ¥ 
ty " 


DONOVAN’S 


RED DIAMOND 


COFFEE 


is Genuine coffee, because it is scientifically blended and roasted by experts who 


have the most up-to-date equipment possible. 


that’s why it is so popular. 


Every can is JUST THE SAME— 


Always sold in sealed tin cans, no dust or chaff, and remember “the little less it 


’ 


takes, makes it a lot cheaper.’ 


DONOVAN PROVISION COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Packers'‘and Roasters of 
RED DIAMOND BRAND (The Right Blend) COFFEE 
If Your Grocer Doesn’t Handle It, Ask Him to Get It for You. 

















IMPERIAL PIVOT AXLE CULTIVATOR 





The perfect cultivator for rough, uneven ground 
Pivot Axle construction allows you to follow the 
most uncwen rows accurately and make sharp turns 
at the ends of rows without injury to corn, Allows 
abstruction to be avoided with ease, Prevents 
side-slipping on hillsides. The ideal cultivator 
for all field conditions. made entirely of steel 
and best malleable iron. - Strong, light, easy-run- 
ning and very durable. 
Six-Shovel Cultivator, $45. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF FULL LINE 
OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


The Implement Company 
of Virginia 
_ Richmond, Virginia 
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Saturday, March 13 


jnnocent buyer of stolen property 
from a thief cannot hold the property 
against the claim of the true owner, 
If, t the time of the mntract, the 
thi about which the parties were 
ne iting had bee: -oyed, had 
pe ed or ceased t exist, the sale 
wi be void, for there can be no 
sale ss the property which is the 
subject matter of the sale is capable 
of being transferred so the buyer in 
cons ration of the price received. 

Leck after next we shall print our 
nex -ractical Law Talks for Farmers,” 
the subject being “Sales* of Property 
Not in Existence.” 


A Field of Corn That Never Saw a 
Hoe 

UST before entering the Extension 

Service a few years ago I had a 

interesting experience with a 

cultivator in making a corn 


very 
two-row 
crop. 

I spent the summer on a large Mis- 
sissippi delta plantation, and as it 
happened I went to the plantation 
just after corn had been planted. The 
manager of this plantation had 
bought quite a lot of 
machinery including a two-row cul- 
tivator. Upon my arrival he informed 
me that he tad never been able to 
use the cult.,ator and was about to 
discard it, because, as he ~said, he 
“ryined more corn than he cultivat- 
ed.” I asked the manager if I might 
give the machine a trial. He con- 
sented, and showed me a seventy- 
five acre field of corn that was just 
coming up, that I could start on as 
soon as the corn was large enough, 


This seventy-five acre field of corn 
had been planted flat, in check-rows 
and proved to be an excellent stand. 
After going over the field several 
times with a section harrow before 
the corn begin to joint, I started in 
with my cultivator, using the fenders, 
of course, at first. I found that it 
took me practically an entire week 
to cultivate the field one way. “Be- 
gining the next week I started the 
other way and cultivated the field 
again. This I continued, going one 
way one week and the other way the 
next, until the corn was so large that 
it would break off as the cultivator 
ran over it. In this way the corn was 
cultivated once a week. 

The field had absolutely no other 
attention in the way of cultivation 
than I gave it with the section 
harrow and two-row cultivator, and 
a hoe was unknown to this field of 
corn. At the time I left the field with 
the cultivator the corn was vigorous 
and had a good dark color, while oth- 
er corn on the place began to “fire” 
and turn yellow due to the dry weath- 
er. This corn held its vigor and color 
until the ear matured and at harvest- 
ing time the yield from this field was 
considerably more than any other 
field on the plantation, and I am sure 
it was produced considerably more 
economically—W. B, Curtis, County 
Agent. 


Give the Cow a Square Deal 


HEN the average farmer who 

keeps an average cow and is ac- 
cCustomed to feed her in the aver- 
age way changes his way of thinking 
a bit and divides with the family 
cow, the corn and oats which he 
has heretofore thought the mule had 
a birthright to, and at the same time 
8ives her an abundance of good leg- 
ume hay grown on his own farm and 


at least gives her enough feed in 
such a variety as will insure -her 


an equal standing with his mule and 
hound dog in bodily flesh and phy- 
sical condition—when that day comes, 
the family cow will produce most 
wholesome food in greater quantities, 
also more economically, and then it 
can truthfully be said that the family 
cow is coming into her own in the 
South.—A. C. Krinery. 


paiake, your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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ESCORT WAGONS: ITEMS V-30I—V-311 


Quartermaster 





Corps 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 
DIVISION 


OFFERS FOR 


SALE 

















WATER CARTS: ITEM V-313 


ARMY WAGONS FOR FARM USE 





ESCORT WAGONS 


ARMY VEHICLES - 





ITEM V-301 

WAGONS, ESCORT, WITH BOWS, 
Description: Weight 2,140 Ms.; capacity 
Wheels, front, 3 ft. 8 in. high; rear, 4 ft. 
Tires, 3 in. x % in., steel or iron; track 
Body about 10 ft. x 40 in. x 27 in. Olive drab 3 coats. 
Manufactured by Thornhill Wagon ¢ 
International Har. Corp., Chicago, Ill; 
Co., Louisville Ky., and others. 
Located at Camp Knox, Ky. 
Minimum bid considered—1l. 


174 (used). 
5,000 
6 in 

5 ft 


For inspection apply 
Zone Supply Office, 2nd & Arsenal Sts., 


Tbs.. 


Co., Lynchburg, Va. ; 
Kentucky Wagon 


St. Louis, Mo. 





ITEM V-302 


WAGONS, ESCOR*, WITHOUT i es] hes (used) 
(Description as in Item V- 

Located at Camp Deven, Mass. 

Minimum bids considered—1. 

Zone Supply Office, Army Supply Base, Boston, 


For inspection apply: 
Mass. 





ITEM V-303 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 6 (used) 
(Description as in Item V-301) 
Located at Camp Sevier, 8. C 
Minimum bid considered— 
Zone Supply Office, Transportation Bldg, 


For inspection apply: 


Atlanta, Ga. 





ITEM V-304 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 381 (used) 
(Description as in Item V-801) 

Located at Camp Jackson, 8. C 

Minimum bids considered—1. 

Zone Supply Office, Trangspertation Bldg, 


For inspection apply; 


Atlanta, Ga, 





ITEM V-305 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 307 Suced) 
(Description as in Item V- 

Located at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

Minimum bids considered—1l. For inspection apply: 


Zone Supply Office, Transportation Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 





ITEM V-306 


WAGONS, ESCORT, 

(Description as in Item V 
Located at Camp Wadsworth, 8S. C 
Minimum bids considered—1,. For inspection apply: 
Zone Supply Office, Transportation Bldg, Atlanta, Ga, 


132 fused) 
-301) 





ITEM V-307 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 20 (used) 
(Description as in ‘ce V-301) 
Located at Camp Sheridan, 
Minimum bids considered—1. “vor inspection apply: 
Zone Supply Office, Transportation Bldg, Atlanta, 


Ga, 





ITEM V-308 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 104 (new) 
(Description as in Item V-301) 

Located Columbus, Ohio. 

Minimum bids _considered—1. 

Army Reserve Depot, 


For inspection 
Columbus, Ohfo 


apply: 





ITEM V-309 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 50 (new) 
(Description as in Item V-301) 

Located at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Minimum bids considered—1. 


For inspection apply: 
Army Reserve Depot, N. Y. 


Schenectady, } 





ITEM V-310 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 3! (new) 
(Description as in Item V-301) 
Manufactured by John Deere Wagon Co., Moline, Ill. 
Locted at Newport News, V 
Minimum bids considered—1l. For 4 apply: 
Zone Supply Office, Newport News, Va 


ITEM V-312 LUMBER WAGO 


x 10 in.; Wheel, 
rear 44 in., tire 3 in, 


Description: Ske in 3% in. 

tire 3 in. » % in.; W —_ 

Knocked down, cratec 

Manufactured by Btude baker Corp., 8S. Bend, Ind. 

Located at New Cumberland, P 

Minimum ®ids considered—1l. For inspection apply: 
Army Reserve Depot, New Cumberland, Pa. 


x % in, 


NS 
WAGON, LUMBER, WITH BODY & BRAKE, 45(new) 
front 40 in., 


Parts for various types of Wagons are also 
offered for sale in large and small quantities. 
Full details may be obtained from any Zone 
Supply Office listed under Conditions of Sale. 





Conditions of Sale 





The Surplus Property Division, 





ITEM V-313 WATER CARTS 
CARTS, WATER, DRINKING, 2 (used) 


edge. Track 5 ft. 1% in.; painted O. D., 3 coats. 

Manufactured by Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 

Located at Comp Logan, Texas. 

Minimum bids considered—1. For inspection apply: 
Zone —, onait San im Texas. 


Ind. 


Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, offers for sale 


Description: Weight 1,255 ts. Tank, gav. steel; 150 # r T 

gal., cap, pump double acting beng lever, & in. cyl. pod yp be pti and vo 
Gould patent force pump. nee rchibald or artil- te yen oOo 

lery type 4 ft. 6 in. high. Tires B in. by % in., oval details Of which are given on the 


following pages. Informal bids will 
be accepted at any of the offices 
named below until 3:00 p.m. 





GGING CART 
ITEM V- 314—CARTS, LOGGING, 59 (new) 
Description: Wheels 9 ft. high, tires 4 ft. x % 
8-in. hickory axle. 
tree with evener one neck yi 
Manufactured by G Streich e Bros, Co., Oskosh, Wis. 
Located at Chicago, Ill. 


Minimum bids considered—1l. For inspection apply: 


in., 
Tongue o— and trip h®ok single- 


Zone Supply Office, 1819 West 39th St., Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN TIME, MARCH 18th, 
1920, 


Goods are sold “as is” f.o.b. point 
of storage. Inspection is invited 
and may be made at points of stor- 
age indicated for each item. Per- 





HAND CARTS 
ITEM V-315—CART, HAND, COMPLETE, I! (new) 
Wheels ‘‘A” grade, 7 flange, 16 spoke, 
edge, 1% in, x 16 in. Track 3 ft. 7 in., 
long, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, 34% in. deep. Painted O. D. 


Located at Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Minimum bid considered—1l. For Snapection apply: 
Zone Suse Office, Jemersonrlle, 1 nd. 


Description: Weight about 173 Ibs., cap. about 600 Ibs. 
y Tires steel sq. 
body 4 ft. 7 in, 


Manufactured by Kentucky Wagon Co., Louisville, Ky. 


mits to inspect must be obtained 
from the offices set forth in the 
specifications under each item. 

Each item offered is identified by the item 


number given. aie must specify the item 
numbmer of each item_on which bids are 
made. BIDS MUST BE BASED ON 


BIDDING UNIT SHOWN FOR EACH ITEM. 
NO SPECIAL FORM OF BID IS NECES- 





EDICAL CAR 
ITEM V-316—CA RT, MEDICAL, H enet 
Description: Weight 1,140 Ds. 
7 8 in. long, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, 


» 20 in. deep. 
Archibald or artillery type, 4 ft. 6 in, 


high ; 
three coats. 
Located at Camp Logan, Texas. 


Minimum bid considered—l. For inspection apply: 
Zone Supply Office, San Antonio, Texas. 


., cap. 1,500 Ibs.; body 
Wheels 
tires 3 in. x 
5% in., steel or iron. Track 5 ft. 1% in, Painted O. D., 


Manufactured by Kentucky Wagon Co., Louisville, Ky. 


SARY. 
gram. No deposit will be required when ag- 
gregate of bid or bids of any one bidder is 
$1,000 or less. When bid or aggregate bids 
is for more than $1,000, a 10 per cent deposit 
thereof must be submitted with the proposal. 
Such bidders as may desire to do a continuous 
business with the Surplus Property Division, 
may deposit a term guaranteed in the sum of 
not less than $25,000 with the Surplus Property 
Division at Washington, D. C., or with the 





high, rear 4 ft. high. 
5 ft. Painted O. 


front 3 ft. 6 in. 
% in., steel. Track 


Located at Camp Logan, Texas. 
Minimum bid considered—1l. For inspection apply: 
Zone ae Office, San Antonio, Texas. 


Tires 1% in, x 


D. 
Manufactured by Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 





ANITARY CARTS 
CART, SANITARY, f (used) 
Capacity 1,800 Ibs., 1-1% yds.; 
1,150 Ibs.; axles 2 in. sq. 
in, high; tires 3 in, 
olive drab, 8 coats. 
Manufactured by ind. Wagon Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Located at Houston, Texas. 
Minimum bid considered—l. 
aan us Office, San 


ITEM V-331 
Description: 


in. ; 


For inspection apply: 
Antonio, Texas. 


weight 
; solid collar; wheels 4 ft. 6 
track 5- 1% in.; painted 


Zone Officers; such term guarantee is to be so 


BUCKBOARD worded as to bind the bidder to full compli- 
ITEM V-317 BUCKBOARD, | (used) ance with the conditions of any sale with re- 
Description: Cap. 4 or 6 persons and baggage. Weight | gard to which he may submit proposals, during 
740 Ibs.; body 8 ft. 3 in. long, 3 ft. wide. Wheels, the lifetime of the guarantee. A term guar- 


antee will not relieve the bidder from the 
forwarding of his certified check for 10 per 
cent of the amount of any purchase within 10 
days from the notification of awar 
Address your bids to ‘‘Zone Supply Officer,” 
the nearest of the following offices: o 
Army Supply Base, Boston, Mass. 
461 8th Ave., New York City. 
2ist and Oregon Ave., Philadelphia Pa. 
Coca Cola Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Transportation Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Army Bldg., 15th and Dodge Sts., Omaha, 
Nel 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal. 


at 





ITE COMBAT WAGONS 

WAGONS: COMBAT, 3 (2 are new, | wagon Is “‘used’’) 
Description: Capacity 3,000 Ibs., wt. 2,786 Ibs., com- 
plete; axle 2 in. sq., solid collar; wheels, front and rear 


Manufactured by the John Deere Co., Moline, IlL, and 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Located at Washington, D. 
Minimum bid considered—l1. 
Surplus Property Division, 
Washington, 


‘For inspection apply: 
Munitions Building, 
Cc. 





ITEM V-311 
WAGONS, ESCORT, 47 (new) 
(Description as in Item V-301) 
Manufactured by Thornhill Wagon Co., a Va. 
Located at New Cumberland, Pa. 
Minimum bids considered—1l. * For inspection apply: 
Army Reserve Depot, New Cumberland, Pa. 








OUNTAIN WAGONS 

ITEM V-342 MOUNTAIN WAGONS, 3 (used) 

Description: Capacity, 1,500 Ibs., weight about 1,200 
Ibs., seats removable; body 3 ft. 5 ‘in. wide, 8 ft. 9 in, 
long, 7% in. deep inside; wheels, front 3 ft. 6 in., 
rear 4 ft. Located at Houston, Texas. 
Minimum bid considered—1l. For inspection apply: 
Zone Supply Office, San Antonio, Texas. 





3 ft. 8 in, high: tires 3 in. x in. steel or iron; track 
5 ft. 1% in. Designed to carry ne packed in 
boxes. Painted olive drab, 3 coa 





17th and F. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Newport News, Va. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
1819 West 39th St., Chicago, Tll. 
2nd and Arsenal Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 
Audobon Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Or at the Surplus Property Digestion, Muni- 
tions Bldg., Washington, D. 
Further information may be pe from 
any of the above offices. 
Bids will be received at the nearest of the 
Zone Supply Offices UP TO 3 p.m. EASTERN 
TIME, MARCH 18th, 1920, 
The Government reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids or any part thereof: 





Bids may be made by letter or tele-: 
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Don’t miss this money-saving copertentty:; make the dealer’s profit; visit our ae see for yourself why we can 
SP buggies that will rico. the wear 


We know what you want, know way to build buggies that are 
strong, easy riding and last longest. 

Can ship direct from Griffin factory to you at our own risk with 
Guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 
try out buggy and put it to the severest test possible on your own 
We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


and outlast any other buggy. 
BOX 612 





Are right at your door, and 






You have 60 days’ privilege to 















d- postal today for Free Catal 
" _ GRIFFIN, GA. 








Department F 


SPALDING MFG. 
SONGS.Lats 
World Sings 
A big library in itself: 
ern, children's, college $ 
songs dear to hearts cf 
old and young. Less 
\ me in newer ee by 
= sent by return mail, pre . Pin 
Lp Sel $1 to this ad. sign and mail to 


More than 200 home 
than 5c. a copy for the world’s 
The [orley (ompany 


love, operatic, South- 
best music, Words and music 
Richmond, Va. 








This Book and a Year’s Subscription to 


The Progressive Farmer Both for $1.25. 


Does Your Car Use Too Much 


Gasoline >—If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 


ing from: 
Mill to You 


Made from onuschedal 
steel, galvanized extra thick, 
dircet from mill to you. Easy 


to lay with hatchet or hammer, 


We pay freight on 

Freight Paid our Pe ely a proof, 
fire-proof roofings, and furnish free 
nails and washers. Shipments made 
from mill within a few days time. 
e guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. For 32 years our roofings 
have been the favorite of the South 
—you take no chances—you save 
money. Send us list of roofing needs 


oday. 
East Birmingham Iree Roofing Co., 
cot. 78, 


Birmi 
irmin: 




















Send in your renewal promptly. Get up o club and get a reward; it’s easy. 


b- +9 Oth theaters bem bine 
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your 
Farmer,” 


advertisement in 


Shed i ehiaee ogy be Ss9eye oon bet 
= 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
The Progressive 


? 
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$20 Jet- 
Lace-Ostrich 


Picture Hat $9.5 
by mail.to you for 


We will send this beautiful new spring 
style creation direct to your home 
for your approval at less than half its 
actual value and fe you be the judge 
» —made of Jet Lace with waterproof 
Maline Facing with small touch of 
Flower Trimming. Large, Genuine 
Ostrich as shown in the actual pho- 
tographic picture above. The sea- 
son’s most wonderful millinery value. 
Money refunded promptly if you 
wish. In ordering, mention shade of 
lume desired and enclose P, QO. or 
xpress Money Order. 


THE PARISIAN 


1820-22-24 3rd Ave. Birmingham, Ale. 

















Do Your Farm Work 
FRICK TRACTOR 


A light, easy running Kerosene Tractor 


for gerieral farm work. Is small, sturdy 
and.has plenty of power. Made and sold 
by Frick Company, manufacturers of sub- 
stantial Farm Power Machinery since 
1853. Frick Tractors have heen success- 
ful in all demonstrations. A _ Frick 
Tractor and Frick Junior Thresher is 
your ideal outfit. 

Write for price and further iaformation. 
Dealers wanted. Immediate deliveries. 


SALISBURY, N C. 


COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 





S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS | 


Birds that score high in TYPB, COLOR and EGG 
PRODUCTION. Bred right and mated right. 
SITTINGS, delivered 
PULLETS and COCKERELS 
WATER OAKS FARM, 

PARIS KIDD, HUNTERSVILLE, N. C. 











[ we PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES 
WE PRINT 


Wwe HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 
lication from our ive Farmer 
subscribers, and* pay for as many such 
letters as we can find space for. But we 
are forced to condense in most 
cases, and we also hold letters for pbs 
cation until they are most timely. 
example, if a man writes in October Fo. 
spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
izing corn, his article is saved until it is 
seasonable. Or a really excellent article 
may be omitted from Dn wg entirely 
because of other 
hand, or because es or sub 
cle has m as 
our space will permit. 


In_ any case subscribers should write 





publica re- 
member that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select 
poe meast timely and striking of those we 
receive. 











[Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Nev@r throw copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if yeu aust he “eve fer future 
the paper some farmer, 


Why Farm Labor Is Not Unionized 


he CONNECTION with your discus- 
sion of the farmer and organized 
labor, I should like to call your at- 
tention to the following article in a 
Western farm paper: 

“In England, farm labor has been 
largely unionized. As a result wages 
have been largely increased and the 
hours of labor have been reduced to 
an average of about eight daily. 

“So far as we know, no serious at- 
tempt has ever been made to union- 
ize farm labor in this country, A la- 
bor union organizer is credited with 
giving this explanation: ‘We can’t 
affordeto unionize farm labor on the 
basis of eight hours daily, for the 
simple reason that there would not be 
enough food to go around.’ 

“In Great Britian, where they de- 
pend chiefly on food from the United 
States and Canada, the city consum- 
ers may see no objectiow to union- 
izing farm labor. But if farm labor 
in the United States and Canada 
should be unionized on this basis, 
and the farmers should work them- 
selves and their families also on this 
basis, the production of food would 
inevitably be cut down by fully 10 
per cent, and prices would rise by 
fully 20 per cent. 

“Union labor, being a city institu- 
tion, very wisely avoids extending 
its methods to the country, for it sees 
tlfe possible reaction upon itself. In 
like manner, 
properly look with suspicion on the 
efforts of union labor to reduce hours 
and increase wages, for farmers 
know that they have to pay a large 
part of the bill.” 


Organized Labor the Cause of 
High Prices 
RGANIZED labor has _ caused 
prices to increase on the com- 
modities that the farmer has to buy 
and lowered them on the things he 
has to sell, 

Factory folks as well as farmer 
folks need to produce more than ever 
before in the world’s history to help 
get over the commercial losses of the 
war. : 

The doctrines of organized labor do 
not tend to make good American 
citizens and they have nothing to of- 
fer us for,our support. M. 


How to Cooperate With Organized 
Labor 


ERHAPS if the full truth were 
known, the rank and file of the 
unions would have our pity and sym- 
pathy instead of our censure. Their 
decision to stop work and thus throw 
the country into the throes of suf- 
fering might be traced to designing 
leaders who delight to play with the 
ignorance of the unskilled laborer 
and draw a high salary for harangu- 
ing ignorant people in secret meet- 
ings. 


And then we believe we can lay 
a good portion of the blame at the 
doors of the operators. As long as 
the operators are unfair_in the divi- 
sion of profits, there will be unrest 
among the unskilled laborers of the 
country. Under normal conditions 
through years past, profits of the op- 
erators were very satisfactory; but 
during the war period their profits 
are said to have varied from 15 per 
cent to 2,000 per cent. Did the la- 
borer get his share of the increase? 
Four thousand strikes in this country 
and Europe within the past two 
years is a complete answer. 

Then there are the middle men 
drawing their substance from the 
products of labor. A ton of coal is 














delivered into Kansas City for a lit- 


farm people may very - 


Farmers and Organized Labor 
Symposium by Progressive Farmer Readers 


tle over $4. This same ton of coal 
costs the consumer $8 The white 
collared fellow who tells the driver 
where to unload the coal, gets more 
than any other one concerned in it. 
The farmer gets. $2 for his wheat. The 
baker makes it into bread, and re- 
ceives for his product $7. Five dol- 
lars is too much difference between 
the producer’s and the consumer’s 
price. A car of potatoes (for which 
the farmer received 90c per bushel) 
was started to Chicago. It was rout- 
ed to one point in Illinois where a 
commission merchant took out his 
per cent, then it was sent to anoth- 
er point in Illinois, where it was 
again tolled, then to Chicago where 
the consumer danced to the tune of 
$2.75 per bushel. These things are 
true, and have had much to do with 
the unrest in the labor world. 


How can farmers coéperate with 
organized labor to bring about sat- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


capital and labor, the farmers should 
be perfectly neutral. 

Looking at the question only from 
the standpoint of present profits, we 
would say that the farmer should 
favor higher wages for the laborer, 
because the laborer as a class spends 
all he makes} and the major part of 
amy increase in wages will be used in 
a wasteful manner. This wasteful- 
ness curtails the supply while the in- 
creased wages increase the demand, 
and so the farmer would anticipate 
a rising scale of prices. 

However this process of raising 
wages to meet the demands of in- 
creasing prices must soon discourage 
capital and then the supply of labor 
will exceed the demand and the re- 
sult will inevitably be a fall in wages. 
And the farther the rise the farther 
the fall and the harder the jar, 

Guinea, Va. W. C. HOUK. 


Farm Wages Are Too Low 
ENERALLY speaking, the main 
object of labor organizations is 

to get the highest wages it is possible 
to get. In order to get these high 
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isfactory conditions? Public  senti- 
ment is the greatest weapon against 
a public evil. There should be a de- 
termined campaign waged in this 
country against the profiteer, 
middleman, the unfair division_of the 
products of labor. The people rule. 
All government, all power is inherent 
in the people. Public sentiment 
coupled with the power of the gov- 
ernment ought to bring about better 
conditions. Let the farmers, as an in- 
tegral part of the people and as the 
source of all food, put the world on 
notice that conditions must change. 


W. F. B. 


To What Extent Should the Farmer 
and Organized Labor Cooperate ? 

APITAL without labor can do ab- 

solutely nothing and labor with- 
out capital cannot acomplish any 
worth-while results. 

At present, however, capital and la- 
bor do not apparently recognize their 
mutual interest and so the question 
arises as to which, if either, the farm- 
er should, for his own interest, sup- 
port. If the farmer is a capitalist it 
would seem natural that he should 
support capital as opposed to labor; 
but if he is a laborer the opposite 
would be true. The fact is, however, 
taking the farmers as a class, they 
are laborers with their own capital 
invested, and so should be classed as 
capitalistic laborers. Also their in- 
terest as a whole is about equally 
divided between their labor and 
their capital, and so we naturally con- 
clude that in any conflict between 
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wages, the members of said organiza- © 


tions often go on strike, and every 
time their wages are increased, the 
farmer’s net income is decreased. 
The farmers produce all of the raw 
material that furnishes food and 
clothing for the whole world and are 
today receiving the lowest daily 
wages. 
THOMAS J. KAISER. 

Lexington, S. C. 


Lining Up With Industrial 
mocracy 


HE time is coming when organized 

town labor will deserve the sup- 
port of the farmer. What is more, a 
mighty force is at work right now to 
bring about that Happy state of affairs 
which will mean a square deal for 
the whole public, and not for just one 
particular class. This influence for 
better economic conditions is called 
Industrial! Democracy, Now this In- 
dustrial! Democracy is not a lot of 
bunk and high sounding words, it is 
a practical system thought out by 
John Leitch. It has been given a 
thorough trial by a number of indus- 
trial plants. The Packard Piano Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Indiana, has had 
this system in operation for six years, 
and has proved that employers and 
employees can work together in har- 
mony. The Demuth Pipe Factory, 
Long Island; Metal Ware Company, 
Passaic, N. J.; Shelton Looms, of 
Shelton, Connecticut—these and other 
concerns have installed . Industrial 
Democracy. Through it, men and 
employers are learning to pull -to- 
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“gether, to straighten out difficulties 


and differences, to grasp new thought 
and a broader view of their respon- 
sibilities. “Industrial Demiocracy 
means the organization of a factory 
or business (be it large or small) into 
a little democratic state with a rep- 
resentative government which makes 
its own laws and has the power to 
enforce them.” 


Does Organized Labor Deserve the 
Support of the Farmer? 


INCE this is a question involving 

the welfare of all classés, it be- 
hooves the farmer to avoid par- 
tisanship, to study the ethics and eco- 
nomics of industrialism and decide 
concrete cases in accordance with 
their principles. For instance, should 
the farmer support the contention of 
organized labor for collective bar- 
gaining? There are two potent rea- 
sons why he should not: First, in all 
eases of bargaining existing condi- 
tions will give an advantage to one 
side and compel the other to accept 
the worst of the bargain. In prac- 
tice, however, wage disputes are usu- 
ally settled by an agreement, between 
the parties concerned, that plunders 
the consumer. Hence, collective bar- 
gaining works badly im practice. 
Secondly, wages should not be fixed 
by bargainers actuated by selfish mo- 
tives but determined from considera- 
tions of equity and justice. Hence, 
collective bargaining is not based on 
correct principles. 

, JOHN F. SPRECHER. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Chemists Do Not Know Whose Fer- 
tilizer They Are Analyzing 


B T. B.: Under the law and regula- 
tions of the North Carolina Board 
of Agriculture, the official inspectors 
of the department in drawing fertil- 
izer samples must secure the name of 
the manufacturer and the guarantee 
of available constituents contained in 
the goods and placed on the same by 
the manufacturer. These samples are 
shipped in to the department office 
by the inspector and when received 
are carefully listed in a register pro- 
vided for the purpose, and _ trans- 
mitted to the state chemist in whose 
office they are handled; and when 
Sent back to the laboratory for 
analysis are listed under a special 
number and neither the name of the 
manufacturer nor the guarantee 
placed on the goods by the manufac- 
turer is known to the chemist who 
Makes the analysis and report.—K. 
W. Barnes, Secretary North Carolina 
Board of Agriculture, Raleigh. 


Moré Cackles and More Eggs With 
Right Rations for Hens 
ENS will eat more food in the 
spring than in the summer’ and 
fall when laying fewer eggs, and A. G. 
Oliver, poultry club agent, tells how 
a feed them to insure largest produc- 
ion, 

“Scratch mixture should be fed 
twice daily, in deep litter. Feed about 
One-third of the mixture in the morn- 
ing and two-thirds in the afternoon. 
Give in the morning just what they 
will eat up in half an hour. Feed a 
mash, either dry or moist, in addition 
to scratch grain. 

“Dry mash is used most commonly 
and is kept before the hens at all 
times. If moist (not sloppy) it should 
be fed only once a day, morning or 
noon, and only as much as they will 
fat up in from 15 to 30 minutes. The 
Moist mash is very useful in order to 
use up the table scraps. The quantity 
of meat scrap used in the mash can be 
reduced in proportion to the garbage 
and milk used. 

_ “In the fall a moist mash may. be 
used to advantage when the pullets do 
mot consume sufficient dry mash, 
Which is sometimes the case. If the 
hens seem to be too fat, make them 


work longer for their scratch grain in 
deep litter. 

“Feed the same rations or combina- 
tion of feeds all year, and do not try 
to force molt prematurely by special 
methods or abnormal rations. One 
must use his own judgment as to how 
much grain to give to his hens, as the 
amount varies with different breeds 
and at different seasons of the year. 

“The following is a fair estimate of 
the amount of feed to use: One quart 
of scratch grain and an equal weight 
of mash (about 1% quarts) daily to 
13 hens of the general purpose breeds, 
such as Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes, or to 16 hens 
of the smaller or egg breeds. This 
would be about 7% pounds of scratch 
grains and of mash daily to 100 Leg- 
horns, and about 9% pounds of each 
to 100 general purpose fowls. If they 
have free range or large yards con- 
taining green feed, a general purposé 
hen will eat about 75 pounds of feed in 
a year, and a Leghorn will eat about 
55 pounds in addition to the green 
stuff consumed.” 


Chickens Running at Large: North 
Carolina Law - 
A. C.: The only statute in North 


S Carolina on this subject was 
passed by the Legislature of 1907 and 
amended in 1909 and 1911, making the 
Act apply to the counties of Bun- 
combe, Vance, Henderson, Burke, 
Swain, Davidson Granville, Caldwell, 
Macon, Wayne, Lenoir, Onslow and 
Transylvania “where the stock law 
prevails.” This Act makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person to permit 
his fowls to run at large after having 
been notified to keep them up, pro- 
vided the fowls are allowed to run at 
large on cultivated land in grain or 
feed stuff or garden crops, or land 
used for ornamental purposes, 

The Act further provides that if 
the person owning the fowls permits 
them to run at large after two days’ 
notice, the justice of the peace may, 
in his discretion, order any sheriff, 
constable or any officer to kill said 
fowls, when so depredating. This 
Act is Section 1671A, Revisal 1905.— 
L. P. McLendon. 


How to Figure Charges for Custom 
Tractor Plowing 

NE of our readers writes us saying 

that S€Véfal of his ftighbors have 
asked him to do some tractor plow- 
ing. He says this is the first tractor 
brought into his section and he there- 
fore does not know what it will cost 
to run the outfit. He wants to know 
what would be a fair price to ask 
for such work by the hour or day, his 
tractor being a 10-20 horse-power ma- 
chine. Prof. Deane G. Carter of the 
A. and E. College, West Raleigh, N. 
C., has answered this inquiry. 

In setting the charge this farmer 
will need to get enough per day to 
cover (1) operator’s labor, (2) fuel 
and oil, and (3) overhead charges. 

His time when operating the trac- 
tor should be classed as skilled farm 
labor worth about 40 cents per hour 
or $4 for a 10-hour day. 

The average tractor of 10-20 horse- 
power will use about 20 gallons of 
kerosene per -day when plowing. 
Figured at 18 cents a gallon the fuel 
cost would be $3.60, to which must be 
added the cost of the lubricating oil 
or about three-fourths gallon at $1.20, 
or 90 cents. This gives a fuel cost 
of $4.50. 

To get at the overhead cost, figure 
as follows: A tractor with good care 
will last about eight years and the an- 
nual depreciation or run-down cost 
will be 12% per cent. If his tractor 
cost say $1,000, this would be a depré- 
ciation of $120 per year. The average 
tractor in the South will do about 50 
days of actual work in a year and 
have a daily cost for depreciation of 
approximately $2.40. 

Interest on the investment, $1,000, 


at 6 per cent would be $60 per year 
or $1.20 per work day. 

The cost of repairs each year will 
average 25 to 50 cents per day of 
work, and the miscellaneous charges 
for insurance, housing, etc., will cost 
another 50 cents per day. 

If we total all of these charges, 
we find the cost of plowing to be 
$13.10—labor $4, fuel $4.50, deprecia- 
tion $2.40, interest $1.20, repairs 50 
cents, miscellaneous 50 cents. 


This does not consider interest or 
depreciation on plows and other 
tillage tools, nor does it include a 
legitimate profit on the service he 
would render by having the tractor 
available for such work. He would 
just about break even on a charge 
of $13 to $14 per day. The least 
charge to make when figured by the 
10-hour day would be $15, and $20 is 
the common charge for this class of 
work. 


Best Yielding Varieties of Farm 
Crops in North Carolina 


N THE following table Chief C, B. 

Williams, of the Division of Agton- 
omy, has listed the best yielding va- 
rieties of farm crops for each section 
of North Carolina. .This table is 
based on tests at the various North 
Cgrolina test farms. In each case the 
best yielding variety is named first, the 
second best is named second, and so 
on down the list: 

In Mountain Section 

Corn.—Southern Beauty, Parker’s Prolific, 
Biggs’ Seven-ear, Cross No. 182, Latham’s 
Double. 

Wheat.—Leap’s Prolific and Bgarded Ful- 
caster. 

Oats.—Red Rust Proof and Burt. 

Rye.—Abruzzi. 

Sorghum.—Early Amber, Early Orange, 
Sugar Drip (in lower valleys). 

Grasses.—Orchard, Redtop, Kentucky Blue, 
Timothy, and Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For seed, Mammoth Yellow, 
Haberlandt, Tar-héel Black. For hay, Tar- 
heel Black, Mammoth Yellow, Chiquita, 

Cowpeas.—For seed, Groit, Early Red, New 
Era. For hay, Monetta, Iron, Brabham, 

Legumes (Winter).—Red, Crimson 
White clovers. 


In Piedmont Section 


Corn.—Deaton’s Two-ear, 
ear, Williamson, Cross No. 
Improved, Latham’s Double. 

Cotton.—King No. 29, Mexican Big Boll, 
Cleveland Big Boll, Edgecombe-Cook. 


and 


Biggs’ Seven- 
182, Weekley’s 


(Cotton not grown in upper portion of 
Piedmont region.) 
Wheat.—Leap’s Prolific, Purple Straw, 


Bearded Fulcaster. 

Oats.—Fulghum, Appler, Red Rust Proof. 

Sorghum.—Honey or Japanese Seeded Rib- 
bon, Red Amber, Sugar Drip amd Goose- 
Neck. 

Grasses.—Orchard, Redtop, Timothy, 
Oat, Kentucky Blue, Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For seed, Mammoth Yellow, 
Tar-heel Black, Mammoth Brown. For hay, 
Tar-heel Black, Chiquita, Mammoth Yellow. 

Cowpeas.—For_ seed, Groit, Early Red, 
Whippoorwill. For hay, Wonderful, Monet- 


Tall 


ta, Groit. 
Legumes (Winter).— Red, White and 
Crimson clovers, and Hairy vetch. 


Tobacce.—For lighter soils, about same as 
for Coastal Plain. 

For heavier soils, 
Flanagan. 

In Coastal Plain Section 

Corn.—Latham’s Double, Bigg’s Seven-ear, 
Weekly’s Improved, Tom Green. 

Cotton.—Mexican Big Boll, Lone Star, 
Cleveland Big Boll, and Edgecombe-Cook. 

Oats.—Appler, Fulghum, Burt. 

Rye.—Abruzzi. 

Peanuts.—Spanish, Virginia, North Carolina 
Bunch, and Wilmington or North Carolina 

Tobacco.—Adcock, Warne, Yellow Pryor, 
White Stem Oronoco, Big Oronoco, Willow 
Leaf, Gooch, Tillery, Hester. 

Sorghum.—Honey or Japanese Seeded Rib- 
bon, Red Amber, and Goose-Neck. 

Grasses.—Orchard, Redtop, Bermuda, Rye, 
Tall Oat, amd Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For sced, Mammoth Yellow, 
Virginia, Wilson Black. For hay, Mammoth 
Yellow, Tar-heel Black, Virginia. 

Cowpeas.—For seed, Groit, Whippoorwill, 
Brabham. For hay, Brabham, Iron, Black 
Unknown. 

Legumes (Winter).—Crimson and White 
clovers, and Hairy vetch. 


Narrow-leaf Oronoco 


Our farmers usually keep a bale of cotton 
so close to their eyes that it shuts out such 
small but very important things as gardens, 
orchards, poultry, milk cows and bees. We 
should not despise the day of small things 
for the reason that pleasure and profit are 
} nie from many small things on the 
arm. ; 


Concrete and metal containers for food and 


feed keep down the rat population by shut- 


ting them away from food supplies. 


~ 
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MARION POPLIN 


“My Duroc-Jersey Pig which I 
earned last spring is now a fine 
sow with ten beautiful pigs. These 
pigs are for sale at $20 each. 


Marion Poplin. 





$200 profit in a few months is 
what this club member has earned. 
Yes, it pays to raise purebred pigs, 
as you can’sell them every one at 
a good price. 

You can earn a purebred, regis- 
tered pig procuring subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer in 
just a few days. 


Write today for full particulars 
and supplies. 


—_ 


The Progressive Farme?, 
Pig Club Department, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Please send me supplies and full 
particulars, as I am going to earna 
purebred pig. 

MEG ee tccasevecustpementnctage 


GS x itcccinlice Cadinne abe mind cabo 
ROU ss 0¢0i0s 0 AO énshads 
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‘I Plow now where I was 
never able touse horses” 


“My LAUSON Tractor has been a paying investment. 
I have plowed with it in a good many places where 
I was never able to plow with horses. I used the 
Tractor for running feed cutter, clover huller and 
pulling out stumps. It is an all-around labor-saver. 
Another place where the LAUSON has come in 


especially handy is pulling manure spreader.” 


| 








where the Lauson hes come in especially handy, i 


The LAUSON is built by 
an old established farm en- 
gine manufacturer—backed 
by years of skill and man- 
ufacturing resources. Not 
low in price, despite favor- 
able labor conditions and 
efficient production—but 
lowest in point of service 
and satisfaction. 


Sew Holstein, Wisconsin 
august 25, 1916. 


The John Laison Uf gdo, 
Ue. Holetein, Zisconsin. 
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ly tractor has boom @ paying investment. I have 

snared vith st Ss of ae Ete Se I was 
horses. I used the 

pane for ruming Food Otter, Siover Huller, 

Pesing Machine and pulling out stones. 

It fe an a)l around labor saver. Another place 


The LAUSON does what 


ling Uamre Spreader. a 
- . you would expect a high- 











Yours truly, quality tractor to do. 

(Signed) Joe Pauly. Write for more information ‘* 
before you buy any kind of 
atractor. It will pay. 

fs John Lauson Manufacturing Co. 
/ ” “2 41 Monroe Street New Holstein, Wis. 
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How We Grow Our Corn Crops 


IS THE rotation System followed on 

our farms, corn usually comes afte: 
In some cases rye is sowed 
on the peanut land at digging time 
and covered by the plowing up and 
shaking out of the vines, or is sowed 
just after digging and harrowed in by 
dragging a spike tooth or section har- 
row over the land. If the land is 
sowed in rye, of course the breaking 
is not done until the spring. If rye 
is not sowed, the land should be brok- 
en as soon as the hogs have gathered 
the waste peanuts. We do this break- 
ing with a two or three-mule team to 
a steel beam plow that does not in- 
vert the furrow slices. 


It is impossible to get the best re- 
sults with corn, unless the soil is 
broken deeply. Corn is a shallow 
rooted plant, that is, the corn plant 
does not have a taproot but develops 
its system of fibrous roots in the sur- 
face soils, these roots going only as 
deep as the land is broken. The deep 
soil provides ample feeding ground 
for the immense root system of the 
corn plant and at the same _ time 
stores up water for the needs of the 
plant during the growing and frutt- 
ing season. The soil for a maximum 
corn crop should be broken from 
eight to fourteen inches deep, de- 
pending on former breakings and the 
amount of htmus the soil contains. 
The earlier the land is broken, the 
more water can be stored up for 
summer. 


This turned soil is allowed to re- 
main in the rough throughout the 
winter in order to get the benefit of 
the freezes. The constant freezing 
and other weathering processes have 
an excellent effect upon the clay, 
which is turned up by this deep plow- 
ing. As soon as the freezing weath- 
er is over, we begin to rum the drag 
harrow for the purpose of pulveriz- 
ing the seed bed and to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture stored by 
the winter rains. By the first of 
April, the soil is in pretty good con- 
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dition. We then mark off the rows 
six feet apart and get ready to plant. 

On the corn land sowed the 
succulent vegetation is thoroughly 


cut up with the disk harrow belore 
the land is broken. The rye should be 
turned heads because it is 
less bulky to prepare and decays much 
quicker than when allowed to head 
out and the straw becomes tough. If 
a crop of crimson or bur clover pre- 
cedes the corn, the same process for 
preparation should be followed. It is 
very important that the soil be thor- 
oughly harrowed and fined before the 
seed is planted. 


before it 


On fields of low fertility, we 
use a fertilizer distributor with shovel 
attachments, which make a small list, 
and drill about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred pounds of fertilizer 
per acre. This is to give the young 
plants a start so they can get up 
quickly and permit of cultivation with 
machinery. On the more fertile fields, 
no fertilizer is used at planting time. 
We usually plant our early corn about 
the middle of April, dropping the 
grains from twelve to thirty inches 
apart, depending upon the produc- 
tivity of the soil and the amount of 
fertilizer we expect to use. The corn 
planter is run on the small list made 
by the distributor referred to above, 
or by a cultivator run in the row 
ahead of the planter. This leaves the 
corn planted below the level, which 
we find a great advantage ‘in culti- 
vation and in case of long drouths, 


The reason for having the corn 
rows six feet apart is to permit the 
growing of a row of soy beans in each 
middle. We plant every acre of our 
early corn in soy beans. Comipari- 
sons have, been made between the 
cow pea and soy bean as summer leg- 
umes to be grown with corn, with the 
result that we no longer plant cow 
peas, soy beans being superior in al- 
most every way. 

As soon as the corn plants are large 
enough, we begin cultivation, first 
probably, with the harrow, then the 





and encouragement, 


Red cockerels, 


herewith a picture 
prize at this great international show. 
Farmer: 


Poultry Show “sit up and take notice”? 





WOULDN'T YOU BE PROUD TO HAVE A CLUB GIRL LIKE THIS ? 





PEAKING of club work recently reminds us of a remarkable illustration 
of what our Southern farm boys and girls can do with proper leadership 


The North Carolina poultry clubs were the first to make an exhibit at the 
International Poultry Show in New York. 
their exhibit, as arranged by State Poultry Club « 
tracted much attention; and a cage containing ten Single Comb Rhode Island 
was purchased by Mrs. Rockefeller Dodge, owner of the 
Giralda Farms, and will head her flock of 200 red females. 
the daughter of Mr. Wm. Rockefeller and a niece of John D. Rockefe ller. 

oe Rhode Island Reds were raised by Miss Dorothy Yount, of Henry, 

_R. F. D. 1, Lincoln County, and go to show the quality of birds Mr. 
ite er selected to represent the North Carolina boys’ and girls’ club work, 
and the kind of birds they are producing under his instruction. 
of Miss Yount and her chicken yard. 
shown by W. H. Liles, Wadesboro, N. C., another club member, won a fourth 


And now, a word to all the fathers and mothers who read The Progressive 
Wouldn’t you like to have your boys and girls join a poultry club 
this year and learn how to grow fowls which make even an International 


boys and girls in club work—not all in poultry club work, perhaps, but some 
in pig clubs, canning clubs, corn clubs, and so on? 


At the recent annual show there, 
Agent Allen G. Oliver, at- 


Mrs. Dodge is 


We give 
A Plymouth Rock, 


Or wouldn’t you like to have all your 































Saturday, March 13, 1920} 


“Ferguson cultivator” a little imple- 
ment which is a great labor saver in 
our section. It is a small spring 
tooth, straddle cultivator hung be- 
tween wheels drawn by one or two 
mules (on light land, one is sufficient), 
which cultivates both sides of the 
row at one time. It is essential to 
keep the soil around the young corn 
plant well cultivated, especially with 
early planted corn. The section or 
spike tooth harrow may be used to 
run over the field while the plants 
are young or the small V-shaped 
harrow may be run up and down the 
middles to break the crust and keep 


South Carolina Farm News 


By A. B. 


Increase in Livestock 


HE annual livestock report for 
' South Carolina issued by the 

Bureau of Crop Estimates shows 
an increase of 3 per cent in the num- 
ber of mules in the state as compared 
with last year, 4 per cent increase in 
number of milk cows, 2 per cent in 
other cattle and 3 per cent in number 
of swine, there being the same num- 
- ber of horses as last year and a de- 
crease in number of sheep from 29,000 
January 1, 1919, to 27,000 January 1, 
1920. 

The total number of ‘horses on 
January 1 is estimated in round num- 
bers at 80,000; mules 206,000; cattle, 
including milk cows, 460,000; swine, 
1,088,000. The total value of horses is 
placed at $14,400,000; mules, $47,342,- 
000; cattle, including milk cows, $27,- 
200,000; and swine, $23,300,000. The 
estimated value of all livestock on 
January 1 was $111,700,000, as against 
$101,300,000 on January 1, 1919, and 
$80,045,000 January 1, 1918. 

Charleston leads in number of 
horses, Spartanburg in mules, Ander- 
fon in cattle, and Orangeburg in 
pwine. 


The Weevil “Making Good” 


HE ginners’ report for January 1, 

which shows the relation between 
the cotton crops for 1919 and 1918, is 
very suggestive where the yields for 
1918 and 1919 are shown in the boll 
weevil counties of this state. The 
figures in bales for nine counties in 
the worst infested district are given 
below. Of course some part of the 
decreased yield was due to unfavor- 
kble weather conditions, but thé fig- 


ures show very clearly what the 
Weevil can do. 
County 1919 1918 
ON SR eer 2,174 8,122 
NUE. chenayssicknsei <3 10,028 14,451 
Charleston 8,063 12,714 
Colleton 12,451 21,706 
Dorchester .......0..00:. 14,890 19,040 
Hampton 23,339 
asper 6,558 
arnwell 63,202 





Hampton Organizes for Marketing 


HAMPTON County farmers have 
joined the ranks of those who 


Btand for preparedness in marketing 
Products of diversified farming. The 
#iampton Farmers’ Warehouse Com- 
Pany has been organized with two 
Primary purpose in view: (1) Build- 
ing sweet potato warehouses and cur- 
Ng potatoes for the farmers of the 
County. (2) Buying and selling for 
armers the produce grown in the 
Place of cotton. The company has 
Purchased and will remodel an ex- 
hibit building for its sweet potato 
turing house which will have a ca- 
Pacity of 25,000 bushels. 


Tobacco in Sumter County 


THE Sumter County Chamber of 
‘“ Commerce is boosting tobacco- 


8towing in that county and has given 
Out, free of cost, tobacco seed enough 
> furnish plants for 10,000 acres, and 
ne records show that seed beds were 
Planted by February 5 for at least 





the surface fresh. This early, rapid 
cultivation destroys the young weeds 
and grass, lets the air and sun in 
to warm up the soil and hasten the 
growth of the plants, and prevents 
the escape of moisture. ‘If a long 
rainy spell prevents this frequent cul- 
tivation, a plow may be used to cover 
up the young grass and weeds while 
the plants are still young, but as they 
get older and the roots develop, 
neither a plow nor any other imple- 
ment that goes deep should be used. 
All the later cwultivations of corn 
should be very shallow. 
T. E. BROWNE. 


BRYAN 


5,000 acres. Over 1,000 farmers applied 
for seed. These figures show how at 
least one county is learning to grow 
money crops other than _ cotton 
against the oncoming boll weevil. 
And there are other counties—many 
others. 


Codperative Hog Sales 


GrBING shipment of hogs in codper- 
ative carlats has begun with a 
rush from the Palmetto State. Dur- 
ing early February farmers from five 
counties held codperative sales, con- 
signing their cars to the Richmond 
markets upon failure to get local bids 
that were satisfactory. The shipments 
were made by groups of three to 
fourteen farmers for each carlot and 
were handled with the aid of the Ex- 
tension Service marketing agent and 
the county agents of the counties 
from which they were made. The 
gains will probably be around two 
cents per pound over local bids. 


New County Agent 


Two new county agents have been 
appointed by the Extension Serv- 
These are E. H. Garrison for 


ice. 

McCormick County, and Geo. R. 
Briggs for Oconee County. Both are 
Clemson graduates, who have had 


not only good training for the work, 
but are fitted by farm experience. 
Briggs was county agent for one year 
in Bamberg County and has recently 
been doing special work in commer- 
cial peanut growing. 


Darlington’ Breeders Organize 


HE Darlington Breeders’ Associ- 

ation is the name of a new county 
livestock organization established re- 
cently by a dozen progressive farmers 
and steckmen, principally Guernsey 
cattle breeders. The President, Jas. 
L. McIntosh, of Dovesville, is the 
owner of what is considered one of 
the finest herds of. Guernseys in the 
South, his herd having taken the first 
and second ribbons at most of the 
livestock shows and state fairs in 
Dixie for several years. 


Tractor and Implement School in 
South Carolina 


OUNTY Agent Luther D. Fuller 

has arranged to hold a tractor and 
implement school in Spartanburg, ‘S. 
C., on March 23 and 24. This is to be 
educational in its nature and the first 
day will be devoted to practical dem- 
onstrations in the field, and the sec- 
ond day to lectures. 

This school is open to all makes of 
tractors and farm machinery. Suit- 
able tracts of land have been secured 
for any plowing or other demonstra- 
tions that may be desired. . Farmers 
interested in tractors and farm im- 
plements will do well to attend. 


It is always sensible to play safe. For 
this, as well as for numerous other reasons, 
wise farmers will plant for the greatest 
abundance of food and feed this year. Next 
fall farmers with plenty of food and feed 
will not be forced to dump their cotton on 
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The Most 


Inexpensive 
Tire Mileage 
Obtainable 


RK 


THE user of Keystone Tires benefits through lower cost and in- 


creased mileage. The powers that make for these qualities 
are embodied in the tires. Every ingredient in their composi- 
tion and the fine workmanship put into the tires evidence their 
superior quality, and service records prove the extra mileage 
they give at lower cost. When you buy Keystones at 25 per 
cent below the list price, as you can here, you are getting an 
economy of tire service that is rare, indeed. 


Prices That Will Reduce Your Tire Costs 


WE PAY THE WAR TAX 





Size | List Price | Our Price Size | List Price | Gur Price 
303 $19.45 | $14.00 34x4 $42.35 | $31.78 
30x3% | 25.07 18.80 34x4% 56.24 | 42.18 
32x3%4 | 28.90 | 21.67 35x44 58.81 44.11 
31x4 | 38.72 | 28.00 36x44 59.63 44.72 
| 39.30 | 28.47 35x5 67.08 50.31 

|} 4124 | 30.95 37x5 70.91 52.18 

















Raleigh Tire & Rubber Co. 


119 West Martin St. - - Raleigh, N. C. 
































- Ask your dealer. 





CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disks 
uuat oc solid, are made of 


cotery steel. forged sharp 





Buy By 
The 
DISCS 


This harrow cuts deeper, pulls easier pul- 
verizes better and wears longer because of 
its forged sharp disks of toughest cutlery 


steel. 
Double Action 
Clark, piso HARROW 


is the best harrow you can get. You will save days and dollars, get your 
ground in condition sooner, and get bigger crops by using CLARK 
“Cutaway” Harrows. . 
Forty years’ universal use prove them the most profitable of-all investments. 
High quality materials in all parts and good workmanship make CLark 
“Cutaway” Harrows last long and serve well. 
If he hasn’t Crark “Cutaway” Implements, some 
nearby dealer has. ‘ 

Write for valuable free book, “The Soil 

and Its Tillage,” and complete catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


772 Main Street Higganum, Connecticut 
Maker of the Original CLARK Disk Harrows and Plows. 


— 






























the market in order to satisfy creditors and 
thereby force the price down: 
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Crop and Market News 


The Cotton Market Situation 

HE market has ruled mostly firm 
4 again this week, owing mainly to 
the general strength of the spot sit- 
wation. The near months of futures 
have reflected this condition, and 
these have further widened the prem- 
iums over the later positions. There 
is hardly any certificated cotton in 
New York, only some 5,000 or 6,000 
bales, and therefore the shorts find 
considerable difficulty in making good 
as delivery day comes around. As 
each successive trading month arrives, 
it catches up with its discount; for 
as spots refuse to come down to the 
basis of future, futures must come 
up to the basis of spots. They may 
be wide apart previously, but when 
delivery day comes, they must ap- 
proximate a parity. Mills would un- 
doubtedly do well to take contracts 
and demand the cotton; but it is one 
thing to demand and quite another to 
obtain, and mills have no assurance 
or even a reasonable prospect that 
the cotton would be forthcoming. 
They might well get a good profit on 
the futures, but they are not after a 
profit on futures; what they require 
is the actual material for spinning. 


Ageressive strength in the market 
tias been held back by the money sit- 
uation, more especially as regarding 
foreign credits. Exchange has rallied 
a little from the lowest, but is still 
unsettled, and some leading authori- 
ties think that the worst is yet to 
come in the matter of exchange de- 
presssion. The market has also been 
no little affected by the talk of the 
coming deflation in general prices. 
Probably cotton is as little vulnerable 
in this respect as any commodity, and 
qught to be better maintained; but 


if cotton merely holds while other 
values decline, cotton will be advanc- 
irg relatively. 

The acreage question is being de- 
bated, but nobody knows a thing 
about that matter as yet. No farmer 
should plant more than he can proper- 
ly take care of, and efforts should 
be directed toward securing a better 
return per acre. In the weevil terri- 
tory, it will be important to plant 
early. This is apt to be a very bad 
year for weevil troubles. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina, and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States, for the week 
ending Saturday, February 28, as reported to the 
Division of Markets, Raleigh, N. C. 

















TOWN 3 3 £3 
FI 3 3 
heal ve oak 
ee ~—k& Ge & 
oy so Mt os 
Oh om 1-4-1 
Asheville ... 1$2.00 $1.10) ... 
Fayetteville .00 1.10)$4.50 ewt 
Charlotte 0} 1.10) 8.00 bag 
Hamlet ... D0) ...+| 8.00 bag 
Maxton ... ‘ ee ...| 7.50 bag 
OO” Eee -] 1.92 1.08, 4.50 ewt, 
Scotland Neck ............ Re: PRCA eee 





Soy Beans—$#50@5 per bushel at leading producing 
points, . 

Peanuts—Scotland Neck, N. C.: 
8%c; Spanish, 10c. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOGS 


Virginia peanuts, 


























@ |p | L& El 4 
TOWN ais, EL, =7| 8! 
23/53 » |\45|e8! 2/6 
85 85| # |SE/Es| 2H! 2 
A} & to “oa)} So ES ° 
maloml m |om|ta | ow 
Asheville ..... | 50c | 85¢ | 45¢ | /30¢ | | 4 
Fayetteville ...| 60¢ | 75c¢ | 40c | 30c } 
Charlotte .....| 60¢ | 70c | 65¢ | 35¢ 
Gastonia ..... 55c | 65e | 55c | 30c | 2 
Hamlet 50c} ....| 60c | 35c | 
Maxton .. --| 65¢ | 65e | 45c | 30c]. 
Raleigh Oe | 65e | 50c | 3 
Se | 





| 
Scotland Neck.| 50c | 70c | 55c | 
COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED MEAL 


Both the spot and future markets are practically 
unchanged from last week, although the demand for 

















inches apart. 























Profitably Plant Your Cotton, 
Corn, Peanuts, Kaffir, Maize 


Get a perfect stand of vigorous plants, save seed on all 
your row crops and reduce your cotton chopping one- 
half. Plant the Ledbetter way, one seed at a time, 
accurately spaced in plain sight as shown. 
no bunches, no crushed seed. 
profiting with the 


Ledbetter ‘s2i Planter 


It plants Cotton seed singly any distance, from 1 to 6 
Users get 5 bales from the same acreage 
that formerly produced but 4. No skips, no overcrowd- 
ing, no choking by grass before you can chop it. .Plents 
Corn, Kaffir, Maize, accurately whether planting thick 
or thin, and other crops as required. A Perfect Peanut 
Planter with our Special $2 Attachment. 
ish Peanuts in the shell and all sizes shelled, 

Write for catalog describing Riding, Walking and other 

models. All plant alike. Ask for Dealer’s name. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
602 Elm Street 


No skips, 
80,000 farmers are thus 


Plants Span- 


Dallas, Texas 











paid for buggy will be refund 
Our Buggies are made for southern roads. 


TEED TO RUN 10,000 MILES, 


58 Main Street 





Barnesville Prides and Beauties 


FROM OUR FACTORY --- DIRECT TO YOU 
60 Days Driving Trial--Cut Out the Middleman--Buy Direct 
Any buggy illustrated in our catalog will be shipped direct to 
you upon payment of $10. Sixty days driving trial allowed. Re- 
turn the buggy if you are not completely satisfied, and full price 
ied, together with freight charges. 
Light, strong, and 
easy running. The finish is beautiful, the appearance 
pleasing. Experienced buggy buyers prefer our Barnes- 
ve Pride and Beauty Buggies. EVERY BUGGY GUAR- 


Write for catalog and money-saving price list 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS, Pres., 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY MFG. CO. 
Barnesville, Ga. 
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Seed Merchants - : - 


We carry a complete line of high grade tested 
Garden and Farm Seed. Write for our Spring Cata- 
log giving our frée offer ofa packet of wonderful new 
WHITE TOMATO and ten packets of Harrison’s 
Dependable Flower Seed FREE. 


W. H. HARRISON CO. Inc. 


‘In Business Over a Hundred Years’”’ 


a Petersburg, Va. 








spots is somewhat better. It is also noted that there 
is a better demand for the lower grades at the wide 
differences prevailing. The greater weakness of the 
week was on Friday, on a report that bill had been in- 

























troduced in Congress to investigate cotton mill profits 
and that a prominent Wall Street man, who occupied a 
high position with the Government during the war, had 
predicted a general decline in all commodities Be- 
cause of labor shortage, the high price of seed, and a 
carcity of fertilizer, it was held by many that the 
country is facing a sixth short cror Exports for the 
week 148,000; for the season, 4,313,221 bales. 

£138 

TOWN ea | ef 

eas} & 

Ps les 

os i 

es | CA 
SEE. desveeuesctnens $1.20 | $80.00 
Fayetteville iokwenmas 72.50 
CEE Scccevesesbooes ese coece 
Hamlet oe 1.25 | 
Lumberton itaxnel 
Maxton ... 20 | 
Raleigh saws ‘ 3744s | Bee | cccceace 
Scotland Neck .. oll B7%c | 1.20 | 76.00 

White Potatoes—Per 150-™. Bag, U. 8S. Grade No. 

1 Atlanta, @7.50; Cleveland, $6.75@7; Pittsburg, 


$6.82% @7.2 Washington, $7@7.50 (direct to retail- 
ers); Boston, $4.35@4.65 cwt.; Chicago, .25@4.55 
ewt.; New York, $4.30@4.55 cwt. bulk. 

Sweet Potatoes—Baltimore: Eastern Shore Md. and 
Va., bushel hampers, yellow varieties, $2@2.40; cloth 
top stave bbis., No. 1 Yams, $3.50@4.25; Cincinnati: 
Tenn., bu. hampers, Nancy Halls, $1 @1.90. Wash- 
ington: Md., bu. hampers, yellow varieties, No. 1, $2.50 
@2.75; N. C. cloth top stave pbls., No. 1, $6@7; Red 
and White Yams, $4@6. 

Cheese — No. Fresh American_ Cheese — Wholesale 
prices (Single Daisies): New York, 30%@31%c; Chi- 
cago, 29@3lc, (square prints) 30@33%c; Philadelphia, 
3142@32%c; Boston, 32@33c. 

Ezes—New York: Fresh gathered, extras, 61@72c; 
extra firsts, 59@70; firsts, 56@68c. Chicago: Firsts, 
50@51%c; ordinary firsts, 43@48c. 


Seplember 








Oclober 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Wholesale Prices of Hay and Feed 
at Markets in our Territory, 
February 21 


(In dollars per ton) 

















ls | 
|} 6 S 
Commodity | £ a | & | 
| 2° | 38 
i ie Mr. .oncacansnenn eh | $39.00 | $42 
No. 1 Clover ...... Epa ienneakics 40.00 | “0 
No. 1 Clover, mixed .......0900% 39.50 | 41.00 
ES Ee eprenicn 45.00 
Feed (ton lots or more) 
Wheat bran (soft winter) ....| 56.00{| 55.0 
Wheat middlings (soft winter) 58.00 | 61.00 
High Protein Meals 
Cottonseed meal, 41%.......... 83.00 | 79.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36%..........] ...06 73.50 
pS Se 2 Oe 58.00 | 55.00 
CATTLE 
Angus 


H. S. Duncan and John Hitch, Maryville, 
Tenn., March 18. 

: Dr. S. N. Yearout, Maryville, Tenn., March 
9. 


Mississippi Breeders’ Association, Jackson, 
fiss., March 30. 
W. W. Pierce, Trimble, Tenn., Memphis, 
Tenn., March 31, 

Breeders’ Sale, Fort Worth, Texas, Mar. 14, 


November 





THE CUSTOMARY FALL BREAK IN HOG PRICES. 


—Wallace’s Farmer, 


PRICES ARE EXPRESSED IN 


TERMS OF SEPTEMBER 1 VALUE 


Butter—91 Score: New York, 54c; Chicago, 63@ 
644%c Philadelphia, 63@64c; Boston, 65c. 


Hogs—Richmond, Va., Feb. 23: Hogs lower. Good 
corn hogs, 140-225 tbs., $15.75; 100-125 Ibs., $15@ 
15.50; good corn pigs, 80-100 Ibs., $14@15; native 
Southern pigs, $10@13; soft hogs, Ye off, 5e if oily. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23: Heavies, 200-270 Ihs., $15.25; 
medium, 160-200 Ibs., $16.10; lights, $16.10; soft and 
ily hogs, $10@12; roughs, $12.75, according to quality; 
ig 80-115 Ibs., $15@15. stags, $10. Wilmingion, 
N , Feb. 23: Hard h 165-300 Ibs., $14.25@ 
1 5; 130-165 Ibs., $13.25@14; 130 Is. down, $12; 
soft and oily hogs, le per Ib. less than above quota- 
tions. 


Cattle—Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23: 72 cars cattle; cat- 
tle merket shade lower and slow; heavy choice butcher 
teers, $12@13; good butcher steers, $11@12; medium 
butcher steers, $10@10.59; light butcher steers, $8@9; 
good fat heifers, $9@10°50; light heifers, $7@9; fat 
cows, $7@9.50 good fat calves, $18@19; light common 
calves, $12@14; heavy calves, $7@10. Richmond, Va., 
Feb. 23: Fancy heavy steers, $14; good steers, 1,000 
Ibs. and up, $11.50@12.50; medium to good steers, 
800-1,000 Ibs., $10.50@11.20; common to fair steers, 
700 Ibs. and up, $8@10; extra good heifers, 800 Ds. 
and up, $12; medium to good heifers, 700-800 Ibs., 
$10@11; common to fair heifers, 600-700 Ibs., $8@9; 
extra good smooth young cows, $9.50@10; fat cows, 
$8@9; common to fair cows, $6@7.50; good veals, $18 
@20. Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 24: 25 cars on sale yes- 
terday; best steers averaged, 1,340 Ibs., and sold at 
$13.70; other grades sold $11.50@42.50; with common 
to fair kinds selling from $10@11; 22 head calves on 
sale yesterday, 800 head today; choice veals sold at 
25c¢; fair to good veals, 23@21c; throw-out calves, 14@ 
léc; fed calves steady, 11@12c; barnyards, $9@10c; 
yearlings, 7@8c. 


Sheep and Lambs—New Jersey, Feb. 24: 5 cars on 
sale yesterday; market lower and slow; tops, 20c; sheep 
and lower ewes selling from 9@12c, with culls at 5@ 
7c. Philadelphia, Pa.: Market lower on both sheep 
and lambs; Choice lambs 21@21%c; fair to good, 18@ 
20c; common, 14@16c; choice wethers, 14@14%c; fat 
ewes, 11@12c; medium sheep, 1034@11%c; common, 
6@7c; bucks, 9@1lc. Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23: Spring 
lambs, tops, 20@2lc; lights lambs, 15@19c; fat sheep, 
8@12%c 


Wholesale Prices -of High Quality 
Field Seeds, Feb. 21 


(In dollars per 100 pounds, except seed 
grains, which are per bushel.) 





















2 eq 
; Fa a 
Kind of Seed as 88 
L> Cis 
% a 
Clovers— 
Red Clover ........ 59.00 60.00 
Alsike Clover ...... 59.00 62.00 
White Clover.......... 62.00 64.00 
Crimson Clover .... 13.00 eoeps 
Sweet Clover ...... 36.00 37.00 
Lespedeza .......se00- ae 2h eebas 
BEE aevensnaetig cade 44.00 46.00 
Grasses— 
Timothy ses 15.00 15.00 
Redtop 20.50 23.00 
Kentucky Bluegrass 29.00 29.00 
Orchard grass........, 26.00 28.00 
Millets— 
Golden Millet ...... 5.75 Me 
Common Millet . 475 “| cece 
Sweet Sorghums— 
Amber Sorgo ...... 4.25 4.00 
Orange Sorgo ...... 4.50 4.25 
SE TOONS dccocel. sense 4.50 
Sudan Grass ........ 14.00 15.00 
NE  dscddadenanbscioes 12.00 12.50 
Vetches— 
Hairy Vetch ...... 31.00 oecee 
Common Vetch .... 11.50 esese 
eee 10.00 10.50 
Beans— 
Soe Beans... <0» 8.30 9.00 
Velvet Beans ...... 5.75 6.50 
Cotton Seed ......... ceece 10.00 
Seed Potatoes ........ 5.00 4.50 











Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Association, 
Lynchburg, Va., April 7. 
Dr. J. I. Huggins, Dandridge, Tenn, May 4. 
Dr. J. I. Huggins, Dandridge, Tenn., sale 
at Morristown, Tenn., May 11. 

L. R. Kershaw, Muskogee, Okla., May 14. 
J. C. Simpson, Muskogee, Okla., May 16. 
Herefords 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, Consignment Sale. 
Monsged by C. E. Blackshare, Piggott, Ark. 

April 1, 

North Carolina Hereford Breeders’ Asso! 
ciation, Greensboro, North Carolina, April 14 
Virginia Hereford Breeders’ Associaton, 
Robt. S. Orr, Mer., Orange, Va., April 13. 


a Dallas Farms, Orrville, Ala., May lle 


Holsteins 
Southern_ Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Richmond, Virginia, April 22, 1920. 
Jerseys 
East Tennessee Jersey Breeders, Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 20, 1920. C. M. Farmer, Mgr. 
Shorthorns 
Appalachia Farm, Dandridge, Tennessee, 
March 16. 
ast Tennessee’ Breeders’ 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 17. 
Georgia Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
Macon, Ga., April 15, 1920. 
Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, May 12. 


Association, 


HOGS 
Poland-Chinas 
Riverside Farm (Successors to Marks & 
Davis) Memphis, Tenn., March 15. - 
Newton & Newton, New Albany, Miss. 
March 16. 
Colbey & Ezell, Lewisburg, Tenn., Aug. 27. 
Roscoe Cripe, Montgomery, Ala., August 28. 
D. I. Deramus, Verbena, Ala., August 30. 
Riverdale Farm, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 31 
. C. Faust, Jefferson City, Tenn., Sept. 1. 
W. C. Hill & Stover—(night sale) Jefferson 
City, Tenn., Sept. 1. 
Fred Loy, Jefferson City, Tenn., Sept. 2. 
Granger County Breeders, Rutledge, Ten®., 
September 3. 
Lawrence & Greenlee, Rutledge, Tenn, 
September 4. - 
White Pine Breeders, Jefferson City, Tenn., 
September . 
McHenry Jackson, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
September 7. = , 
uroc-Jerseys 
Duroc Farms, Rockingham, S. C., March 15. 
West Dallas Farms, Orrville, Ala., Feb. 23. 


Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Miss. 
March 23. a 7 

White’s Duroc Farm, Columbia, Miss. 
March 24, 


Enochs Farm, Fernwood, Miss., March 25. 


I HAVE been just sick enough to stay a 
the house this last week and I don't 
know what I would have done if it bad not 
been for your paper. I’ve been reading it 
ever since it came. It’s the most complete 
thing I ever read. 

No one has an excuse for making_a failure 
on the farm with a copy of your Reference 
Special Progressive Farmer before him. 

I feel as if I didn’t care if I never saw 
another Parish Demonstration Agent my, 
just so I can keep this copy of your pape 

You should indeed feel very proud of your 
work. CHAS. W. PHILLIPs. 

Fairbanks, La. 





The acreage devoted to rice in the United 
States is rapidly increasing. The past year» 
Louisiana raised nearly 20,000,000 bushels; 
California about 8,000,000, Texas about 7° 
000,000, and Arkansas over 6,000,000. 
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Saturday, March 13, 1920] : 
Plant Soy Beans 


OY beans may be planted any time 


from early spring until mid-sum- 
mer, says Prof. G. H. Collings. For a 
grain crop they should be planted 
early, but for hay, pasture, green ma- 
nure or soiling crop they may be 
planted as late as August 1. 

The choice of a variety must be 
made by the farmer himself. The 
South Carolina Experiment Station 


noth Yellow, Browns, 
Biack and Hollybrook 
gave the best resylts in the order 
name@ in the variety test soy 
beans conducted at that siation. The 
Mammoth Yellow considered one 
of the best varieties for hay. The 
preparation of the seed bed is the 
same as the preparation of the seed 
bed for cotton. However, thorough 


found that Mam: 
Austin, Tarheel 


of 


is 


There is only one way to overcome 
this difficulty, and that is to have the 
} 


seed fumigated. This work will be 
done for South Carolina seedsmen 
by Mr. J. A. Berly, Department of 
Entomology, Clemson College, after 
which a certificate is attached to the 
bags of seed so treated showing that 
they are boll weevil free. 

So far as we know, Georgia does 
not have cilities for such treat- 
ment. 


LIVESTOCK VS. PAPER SECU- 
RITIES 


SEX: ATOR “Joe” Bailey of Texas once re- 
ferred to the fact that no man would think 
of asking guests or even his best friends 
around to a bank to a safe-deposit vault, 
and display with pride certificates of stocks 
or bonds or mortgages or bills receivable; 
but that every man felt free to invite all the 
world to his farm to show good livestock, 
and all who were so invited shared the 
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A DISK HARROW OF THE WHEELED TYPE. EACH DISK WORKS INDEPEND- 
ENTLY THUS INCREASING THE VALUE OF THE HARROW ON ROUGH LAND 


preparation must be emphasized, for 
by giving the plants a good start a 
long step has been made toward the 
successful production of the crop. 
The plant reacts readily to fertilizers, 
especially to the application of phos- 
phate fertilizers. Somie potassium 
can be applied profitably in the Coas- 
tal Plain, but nitrogen need not be ap- 
plied either in the Piedmont Plateau 
or the Coastal Plain. 

Soy beans should always be plant- 
ed in rows, whether they are grown 
for seed or for hay. The rows should 
be 30 to 50 inches apart, depending 
upon the fertility of the land and 
the variety grown. The seed should 
be planted just as cotton or~corn. 
An ordinary corn planter can be used 
very successfully for this purpose. 
About 25 to 35 pounds of mediuim- 
sized seed should be planted per acre. 
In planting, however, the seed should 
not be planted deeper than 2 inches 


and under normal conditions not 
deeper than 1%4 inches. 

The cultivation should begin as 
soon as the young seed are above 
the ground. One deep cultivation is 
advised, but after that the cultiva- 


tions should be shallow. Level cul- 
tivation recommended, because 
harvesting is thus greatly aided. 
About 10 to 30 bushels of grain 
and 1 to 6 tons of hay will be pro- 
duced per acre, depending upon the 


15 


Variety of bean, the climatic con- 
ditions, the fertility of the soil, and 
the cultivation received. The vines 


are cut with a mower or reaper, and 
Shocked in the field to dry. The 
curing is similar to the curing of cow- 
pea hay. The beans may be threshed 
from the stalk by specially prepared 
harvesters, 


Shipping Cotton Seed From South 
Carolina Into North Carolina 


S MANY farmers already know, 

it is unlawful for breeders and 
Stowers of cotton seed in South Car- 
Olina to ship their seed into North 
Carolina, because of the danger of, 
bringing the boll weevil into unin- 
fested parts of North Carolina soon- 
er than would otherwise be the case. 


owner’s obvious enjoyment in his possession 
of these four-footed securities. 

Did you ever stop to think of that? Is 
there not a joy in the breeding and devel- 
opment of animal life apart from the mere 
Prospect of financial gain? Is there not 
that in the realm of stock breeding that 
yields more than mere dollar dividends? Is 
not a good cow with thrifty calf at side, a 
fine mare with foal at foot, a well-bred ewe 
with her lamb or lambs, a brood sow with 
her young, a satisfying sort of bond with 
living instead of print-paper coupons?-- 
Breeders’ Gazette. 

Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 





. 
Wanted—A Nice Energetic 





Boy to work on farm. 

Will pay good wages and make him one of the family 
in a good home. Address B. C. Sykes, Cardenas, N. C 

An experienced man capable of managing, 











and marketing leaf tobacco in tobacco 
Must give references and apply in perso 
Berkeley County Warehouse, Moncks 
FERTILIZERS | 

For Sale—20 Tons German Kainite—12.75 potash; 

at market price, cash. Write or see J. BR. McQueen, 
Lakeview, N. € 

For Sale—Tobacco Fertilizers—Made from blood, 

bone, and sulphate potash, Blackstone 


nee 
Ir 


of 
tuano C ic fa 


Blackstone, 


“MACHINERY 


Pow er Planer—$500. 





Cler- 


Good ond- hand L. 
ence H Bhacnsng Benson, N 

Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water 
Wheels, Engines. De Loach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga 

Wanted—One Vetch Separator—Must be in good con 
dition Name lowest cash price. 8. E. Hostetter 
Denbich, Va 











ile—McCormick Reaper and: Rinder—Complete 
condition, been used very little. A bargain. 
Cc 





in 


good 




















R. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, 

For Sale—International 10-20 Titan Trector—2-dise 
plow and gang double disc; perfect condition Used 
a part one season. Cost new $1,495; will take $1,050 
Sold farm upon w hich this was used. P. O. Box 315, 
North Emporia, Va. 

LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 

Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia 

Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, $15 each. Write to 
c. L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C. 

Four-month;-old Berkshire Pigs—With pedigrees, 
$15. J. W. Profst, Boydton, Va. 

Berkshires—P'? Type. Pigs, boars, gilts, sows. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


gilts “*Premier 
Real bargains. 


Be rkshires — Bo ars and 
‘*Masterpiec e’ breeding. 


Registered 
Longfellow,’ 





Evergreen Farms, Rice, 
Berkshire Boar—Selling to prevent inbreeding. If you 
want an extra good, boar, write Ridge- 


tried service 
N. C. 


boer 


crest Farm, Troutman, 


Serkshir es—Purebred and sow, weighing 350 


each. ‘These were bought in a deal and are for sale 
cheap, as I only handle Poland-Chinas E. Rowell, 
Jr., Louisa, Va. 

Terkshires—Tried Sows, Bred Gilts, March Pigs-— 
Large, prolific strain. You want good Berkshires? We 
have them. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutman, N. C. 





Also one litter 


Berkshires—Pigs from Epechal sows. 
champion 


from Laurel Champion’s Best, the grand 


boar at the Southern Berkshire Congress 1919. Our 
herd boar a son of Silver Teader. Litter mate to 
him sold as pig for $1,000. Rock buttom prices. Lake 


Latham Farm, Mebane, N. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Purebred Duroc-Jerseys—4 
Davie, Palmyra, Va. 


months, Miss Virginia 














(57) 637 
HOLSTEINS 

Kegistered Holstein Cow, Bull and Heifer. Knapp 
Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenu 

Holstein Heifer Calves—15-16ths pure, $22 to $25. 
Registered bull calves, $45. Lakenvelder Farms, 
Toecoa, Ga 

For Sale—25 high-grade Holstein heifers, some to 
be fresh in spring and summer. Wallace C. Saunders, 
Box 108, Richmond, Va. 

Registered Holstein Bulls—Calves from 3-5 mouths 
old, from heavy milking dams, sired by a 30-Ib. bull, 


bred and fed right They show it. E. M. Davenport, 








Mgr., Hanover, Va 
For Choice Highly-bred Holstein Calves From 
heavy milkers, 7 weeks o beautifully marked, $25 
each, crated. Safe delivery guaranteed Write Fern 
wood Farm, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
2 Registered Jersey Bulls, E, A. Dodson, Mebane, 


North Carolin a. 





Registered Jersey Bulis and Cows—All ages and of 
the very best butter families. High bred, high-class 
animals Evergreen Farms, Rice, V 








Four Purebred Jersey Bull Calves—Four (4) to eight 
(8) weeks old Will furnish price and pedigree to any- 
one interested. Green Hill Livestock & Dairy Farm, 
Renno, 8S. C 









































Registered Jersey Lulls—Blood of Golden Fern’s 
Nobile, Golden Fern’s Lad, Noble of Oaklands, Emi 
ent. Yearlings, Prices reasonable Tuber- 
clin .tested. Mt. nt Stock Farm, W. G. Hous- 
ton, Prop., Fairfield, . 

Registered Jersey Bull—Fine breeding: and good 
qualities; weight 1,200 Ibs., 3% years old, solid color, 
black switch and tongue. Also 2 registered cows of 
good breeding, and good producers Write for special 
price on all er one. O. M. Yarborough & Son, Osgood, 
North Carolina 

SHORTHORNS 

Rezistered Shorthorn Male Calf—4 months old, 
price $75 I. T. Hooker, Buffalo Ridge, Va 

For Sale— Scotch Toppet Yea Bul! For the 
farmer; and ytch calves suitable to head purebred 
herds Price $250 up. Best breeding ai "% individuals 
Old Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville 

GOATS 

© Want ed—50 Angora goats at once. Il. H. Kearse, 
Olar, 8S. C. 

SHEEP 

50 Southdown Sheep and Lambs for Sale. M. C. 
Davis, Charlotte, N. C., Route 9. 

HORSES 

~ Registered ~ Percherons—‘‘Cheap.’ > Alexander Co., 
Crimora, 

JENNETS AND JACKS 

‘Two Jennet Colts for Sale—Sound, gentle,“ 14 havds, 
900 Ibs 2% years old, unbroken. Price per pair, 
$250. _ Henry B. Soule, Elmwood Farm, Route 2, Fair- 


fax, 

I Have for Sale 3 Jacks—Ages 6, 7 and 8 years old. 
Will weigh around 700 Ibs. each. They are well built 
and will please. For further information and des crip- 
tion, write W. Hosea Helms, Indian Trail, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


$7; 50 Ibs., S15. 
M. Forest Depot, 











shoats, 
Russell, 


For Sale—Pigs, 8 weeks, 
Grades of all breeds. W. 
Virginia. « 

Purebreds and Grades—Yearling Angus heifers and 
bulls. Southdown rams. Small boned Poland-Chinas, 
gilts and boars. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 








Wanted to Buy—Rezistered Durocs—All ages. Write 
Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 








Registered Durocs—Tred sows, Orion ens. at 
reasonable prices. W. L. Smith, Montvale, Va 
Registered Duroc Sow—Open, 


For Sale—One_300- 
2% years old. Price $75. 
ton, 8. C. 

Reduced Prices on Registered Duroc Sows—Bred to 


William Kennedy, Wil!lis- 











Scissors 2nd. Knapp Farm, Peabody College,. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Durocs. Gilts, young pigs aud_herd_ boars. Must 
sell quick. Prices cut in two, Lake Latham Farm, 
Mebane, N. C. : 

Registered Duroe Pigs—From vigorous mothers that 


are good sucklers, representing the leading blood lines 
of the breed. W. Kerr, Sco.t, Hawfields Livestock 


One Duroc-Jersey Sow—One White Chester vo 
each. Fine breeders, will farrow in May. Bred to 
a pure pred Duroc-Jersey boar. Woodland Farm, 
Kerr, N. 

Meat is Going Higher Before Fall—Raise your own 
Grade pigs, shoats; also registered Durocs and, ok 
shires, any age. Satisfaction guarantesd. 


PET STOCK 


PR LPL OOOO 


DOGS 











wee 








~Short-leg Beagle at ‘stud. B. 8. Griffin, Culpeper, 
Virginia. 
For Sale—White Collie Dogs—2 years old, $25. 


Pure white pup, $20. Address W. A. Tyree, Durham, 


North Carolina. 













































































































Ase’n., Haw River, N. C.* 
ESSEX Two Good Red Bon@ Hounds—2 years old (male). 
‘B R E E D £ R Ss’ C A R D S . First check for $30 gets them. Henry Dull, Mocksville, 
“Bissex Boar—Year old, $30. Ammon Cooper, Salem- North Carolina. 
anp burg, N. C. ‘ ror — —Teagle os per pair. Red bone 
—- " er = oe to 3 years old, price $40 per ae Pointers 
F AR MERS' E Cc H . ‘HAMPSHIRES rid ters. Ambrose Nolan, Lawndale, Cc. 
s X A N G E Hampshires—All sizes, sexes, prices. Mayer, Rouvie Aire a ~ auted—I want to buy a litter of well 
um” tte, N. C. yread Airedale puppies and one or two good brood 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 7 are = Fons heat dh ag ° test Give full description and price in “Arst letter. 
We will insert for our Progressive Farmer apn re OF25 “ee Hamre aire bred sc s+ 8. 4. Roberts, Covington, Tenn. 
‘eaders in this department of our Eastern edition | 400) (Pri0M DISS, SX0 Dalr. Mobs ‘ : RABBITS ewe 
covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroliva, Sat — waa . ° 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 ceuts a Ham <bire Sows and Gilts—i25-350 Ths., farrow 2 to Teo Belgian Hares for Sale—Write Cary White, 
vord, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 6 week revristered purchaser’s name, cholera immune, Concord. N. C., Route 6. 
ice, send 5 centsaword; if twice, 19 cents a 20 pound. Pigs, 40-60 Ibs., $15-$25 2 D . : 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word, Salle x Son, Cope, 8. C. . ti Ragy t—, ~~ Sees and breeding age. 
number or initial (including each word, number or ~ 2 wetatnanhoc s 
initial in name and address) counis a: * separat POLAND-CHINAS k Sale—30 purebred Rufus Red Belgian breeding 
word. Advertisements not accepted wit! Registered Poland- Chinas— One sow, weiching 500, nd bucks, $3 each. Loyd Helmstetier, Lexing- 
with order. If the rate seems high, rea ust we litte F el , Louisa, Va ©., Route 5. 
would cost you $1,400 for postage alone io “ nd a anid — -- -- — > 
letter to each of the hores to which we carry your Registere Po'and-C “hinas—One — boar. We.tern Hutches Crowded—Few $10 bucks and does from ex- 
ad at this low rate, Stamps accepted for amounts bred, weighing 500; also sows and pigs. E. Rowell, [ra registered stock, $5 each. Book, ‘‘Rabbit Farm- 
less than Jr.. Loulsa, Va tug 50c. Ridout Rabbitry, Aiken, 8. C. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined Wor Sale—Rexistered Big Tyre Roland China Boars, 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. ready for service. Best bre peding, ryt Old Dominion _ POULTRY AND EGGS 
Stock Farm. Jonesville, a PAP APP PPP PDP PPA PAL PDP PPP PP LDP PPP PPP PAA 
Rig Type Poland-Chinas—Boars ready for service, ANCONAS 
f show rosnects; bred sows; gilts; pigs, all aces . : a a oe —_ 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Dey a. ell aa about ns | Ha . Pe E Tailey & = Nt , Sheppard Strain Anconas—Eggs, $3 15. Mrs. Z. 
eee ese Henderson, Tenn. Saxon, Sylvania, Ga 
Learn ‘at “Home or School—Bookkeeping, ‘Shorthand, - r Fine ‘Anconas, Barred Rocks—Eggs fo le, $1.50, 
jit. Positions aranteed. Edwards College, For Sale—Poland-Chinas—2% months old, larve in . c n s—Egegs for ga e, .50, 
Winsten gu dward olleg type, easy feeders, $30 pair; $40 trio; mated, not, re $2, $3, postpaid. Rex Hobbs, McKenzie, Tenn. 
Dookienns I h TT ais Saul Enroll lated. _ Satisfaction qparanteod, pedigrecs furnished. Anconas—Eags, $2.50 per 15, delivered. Cockerels, 
sookkeeping, Shorthand Thoroughly Taught—Enro! Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. $3 each. Magnolia Poultry Yards, Magnolia, Va. 
any time. Address Greensboro Commercia! Schooi, Po'and-Chi 7 Sal Brel ins, 
Greensboro, N. C., for catalog. Big Type Po‘and- iy = “yf . oF are by Bi & Fe<s—From first prize winning Anconas—Best layers, 
boars, pigs, now ready. ur herd boars by $2.56 per 15, delivered. Helen Davis Long, Catawba, 





Wanted—Young Ladies for Nurses’ Training Course, 
State Hospital Training School—Salary beginners, $25 
a month, increasing to $35, including board, roony and 
laundry. Also male attendants; salary beginners, $35 
a month, increasing to $45, including room, board and 
laundry. Apply in own handwriting to Albert Ander- 
son, State Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 


AGENTS WANTED — 


a vers and ‘Auto. Washers 
ach. Square deal. Par- 


‘Agents—Mason. “Sold 1 
one Saturady. Profits, $ 


.o 
ticulars free. Rusler ‘Company, Johnstown, Ohio 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour- —sefi Mendets, a a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utens'‘!s. 
Sample package free, Colletce Mfg. Co., Dept 701, 
Amsterdam, N. 


Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


Salesman Wanted—To cavass the farming and thresh- 
ing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, greases 
and paints. Excellent opportunity for right party: 
previous experience unnecessary. ddress at once The 
Lennox Oil & Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


ARARAL ELPA 


without team. 

















rT 


or 


w enied—-Share trenns croppers, with | 
Write T. S. Pettitt, Enfield, N. 
Wanted—aA young or middle aged man to farm about 
10 acres of land and raise purebred Hampshire hogs 
ca halves. R. L. Fleetwood, Emporia, Va 
Wanted—A man to look after wohese of institutional 
$3 


grounds; married man preferred, esident 
D. Johnson, Winthrop College, Rock*Hill, 8. C. 











Big Bob 
K. FE. 


Wonder and Sevier’s Big Tim. Address Dr. 












Hudson & Son, Charleston, Ark. 

Big Type Poland-China Boar Pigs—From 400-t. 
sow, 10 in litter, $20 each, at 10 weeks. Other choice 
pigs, either sex, $15 each Revistered free in buyer’s 
name. March and Arpi! delivery. R. S. Somerville, 
Miichells, Va 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


registered Angus Bulls, 6 to 10 months old. 


Farm, Verdery, South Carolina. 


For Sa le—Registered Aberdeen-Aneus Bulls—Train- 
for acceptable service. Come and look herd over. 
Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Choice 
Mountain View 


ed 
Occaneechi 











~ Registered Guernseys, Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. ™ ae 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Bull—Pedigree and further 7 
formation upon request. W. P. Barber, Barber, N 


For Sale—3 Purebred bulls, Holsteins, ready for ser- 











vice. Sire King Pontiac, Jauzen Tan. Wallace C. 
Saunders, Bow. 108, Richmond, Va. 

~ For Sale—2 high-grade young heifers, will be fresh 
in 2 or 3 weeks: good family cows; first calf nice size. 
Wallace ©. Saunders, Box 108, Richmond, Va 

For Sale—Hereford cows, springing, young, xo 
range-bred, hardy, unregistered, very fancy stuff, de- 
livered in car lots Write us for catalog. Address 
Carolina Stock Farm, Foreston, 8S. C. 

Dispersal Sale— 100 Purebred Herefords — Herd 


headed by 2900-pound grandson of Perfection Fairfax. 
Cows proved breeders, 
mature 2500-pound bulls, also in sale lot. 
Write Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. 


heifers and young bulls. Two 
Going at a 


sacrifice. Cc. 








North Carolina. 
- Ancones—World’s greatest layers; never stop. Eggs 
from Pellenaven’s famous pens, $2 sitting. Bellehaven 








Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Lewallen’s Leading Single Comb Anconas are blue 
ribbon winners, egg producers. alog free. Worth 
M. Lewalien, High Point, N. C. 


Anconas—Anconas, the World’s Greatest Layers— 
Eggs, $3 per 15, delivefed; cockerels, $3 each. Sunny- 
side Poultry Farm, Ellenboro, N. C, 


Anconas—Stock and eggs from prize winners at State 








Fair, last fall. Eggs, $5 sitting. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. R. Mosteller, LaGrange, Ga. 
Can Sell a Few Pullcts and Cockerels—From my 


strain Anconas, at attractive prices. They 
at Jackson, Memphis and Pittsburg. 
Fletcher's 


‘‘Lay-More”’ 
are from winners 
Greatest of layers, therefore most profitable. 

















Farm, Route 2, Jackson, Tenn. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Rine Andalusian Eggs—From prize winners . State 
and County fairs. Oliver Smith, Conover, N. C. 
Fancy Wiue Andalusians—Most beautiful, greatest 
layers. Eggs, $2 sitting, oe 30, $3.50. Bolick 
Poultry Farm, Conover, ve 
Seven Blue Andalusian Hens, 0 One Cock for $15. 
8 Black Minorca hens, $14. 30 White P menmnent $1.60 
each. Harley Shields, Culberson, N. 
BANTAMS 
Golden Seabright Bantams—Bred from blue ribbon 
winner at Sumter County Fair, 1919, and 2 prize 
winners at the State Fair. Eggs, $3: 30 for $5, deliv- 
M. B. Grant, Parlington, 


ered; p sports "gg on 100. 





‘Gavia ads. continued on next page) 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


BLACK SPANISH 


White Face Black Spanish—Beautiful plumage, 
layers. Eggs, $2 ontns: 30, $3.50. Bolick Poult 
Farm, Conover, N. C 




















BRAHMAS 
Light Brekmes—Hess. $2.50, 15. 
Raffin, | 8. 


~ Light Brahmas —Exgs, $2 for 15. Walnut Grove 
Farm, Cabarrus, N. 





Ernest Patrick, 








BUCKEYES 


a ag Begs—$2 15, postpaid. 


Rowland, 








Viola McGirt, 


Begs for Hatching—Single Comb White Leghorns— 
“Whitney-Barron”’ strain. Headed with my $25 cock, 
whose dam's record 308 eggs, and mated te fine hens 
whose dams were winners of silver cups and many 
specials. $2.50 per 15. Barred Rock, sh good 
layers, $2 per 15. Linn Bros., Landis, N. 


For ‘Sale—Extra Fine apni and May ied Pure- 
bred Tom Barron 8. C. Leghorn Breeding Cockerels, 
From 221 to 247-egg AAD hens and their daughters; 
all sired by 2 cockerels from 268-egg dam, from a 284- 
egg sire; and all cockerels I offer are as represented 
and vigorous, healthy, well shaped and good marked 
combs. Only 20 to Price $7.50, $10 and $15 
each. Your check will govern whether you want the 
best or not and orders will be filled accordingly. Pay 
the price and start right. Eggs, $8.50 per sitting of 
15 delivered by parcel post. A few breeding hens at 
$5 each. This stock won't last long. Act quick. 
C. A. Dillard, Mebane, N. C. 


MINORCAS 








ce Exgs—$2, $3, 15, postpaid. Cockerels, $3, 
each. Day-old chicks, $3, $4 dozen. Oakhurst 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. C. 


CAMPINES. 


Silver Campines—Eggs, $2 per * 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. € 








Cockerels, $8. 


Black Minorca Eggs—From prize winners, $3.15. 
L. C. Huss, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Fine Single Fra a Black sAnesess-~Comeres, $3; 
eggs, 15, $2. . Balch, Brinkley, Ark 

8. €. Black ee $2.50 and y for 15. 
Deep River Poultry Farm, Randleman, N. C. 

Rose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200- ae -egg strain. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty. Write for free descriptive 























CORNISH circular. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Virginia. 
Best Dark Cornish Game Eggs—$2 per 15. RB. D. ORPINGTONS 
Sims, Waxhaw, N. 
Pureb Buff Orpington ess for 15. Mrs. 


Dark Cornish <— good type, $5 each. Eggs 
$2.50 per 15. C. T. Miller, Hartsvile, S. C. 


GAMES 





Chas. 8 yack, Mt. Gilead, N 
Buff Orpingtons—Best strains. Kggs, $2 per 15. 
Miss Shannon, Poplar Hill, Va 











Exhibition Games, Pit Games—Mugwump Bee Mar- 
tin strains. Good layers. Eggs from selected Tema 
$8 for 15. Henry C. Wall, Rockingham, N. 

—- ngham, N.C. 


HAMBURG 
S. Hamburg Cockerel, $3.75. Write 
ate hh 














i angled Hamburgs—Greatest laying strain. 
Eggs, $1.75 sitting, postpaid; 30, $3.25. Bolick Poul- 
try Farm, Conover, N. C 
ingled a ey $3 15; $5 30, pre- 

ribbons, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
ma City. Roland Talbott, Waukomis. 





Silver S) 
paid. Bit 
Dallas, Uklaho 
Oklahoma 








HOUDANS 
Houdans—Eggs,*$2 for 15. Walnut Grove Farm, 
Cc, 


» 


Cabarrus, N. 








LAKENVELDERS 


White Orpingtons—Egges $3 setting. Mating list 
fre ee. Elmer Oettinger, W ilson, N. C. 
sult Orpington Eggs—From prize winners. Write 
for mating list. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 
White Orpington Eggs—15, $2.50. Good layers, prize 
winners. Address Hazel Tucker, Polkton, N. C. 
For Sale—Buff Orpingtons; hens $2, $2.50, $3. 
Eges $2 bed 12. Address Mrs. G. E. Whitley, Stantons- 





burg, N 

S. C. Buff Orpington Eggs for Hatching—Few hens 
and pullets. Cook strain. Address C. J. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 

Best strains Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 dozen, $3 for 
80. Parcel post or express. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 

~ White | Orvingtons—Purebred baby chicks, 12 for 
$5: eges, 15 for $3, parcel post prepaid. Large, fine 
cockerels and laying pullets, $5 each. W. A. Andrews, 
a Ala. 














Lakenvelders—Everlasting layers. Beautiful fowl. 
More eggs for less feed. Eggs, $3 for 15. Henry C. 
Wall, Rockingham, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 





‘or Sale—Choice White Orpingtons—Eggs, $3.50 per 
15° "Tatch some early chicks from these eggs and eat 
8-Ib. cockerels next fall when turkeys soar. Fine pair 
yearling White Holland turkeys. Mrs. Ormond Stone, 
Clifton Station, Va. 


Piymouth Rock Eggs for Sitting—Get your Plymouth 
Rock eggs for sitting from the celebrated blue yy 
section of southwest Virginia. From fine healthy stock 
Nothing but strictly fresh eggs sent out. $2.50 per 16, 
postpaid. J. B. ‘Wassum, _Atkins, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eggs—Rose —_ Rhode Island Reds—15 $1.50. 
Beavers, nen 
Rose Comb ——— $2 per 15, delivered. W. M. 
t N. C. 
eds—Baby Chicks—25c, 30c, 35c. Mrs. M. L. 
PR Royle, Ga. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs, $2. J. M. 
Dismukes, Carbonton, N. C. ° 


Eggs! Eges!—For better & C. Reds, write D. B. 
McBrayer, Mooresboro, N. 


Rose Comb Red a hatching $2.50 per 15. 
Mrs. J. S. Carter, Sutherlin, Va 


Eege—From S. C. Reds of superior quality, $2, $3.50 
15. ». H. Reel, Iron Station, N. 


— Comb Reds—Eggs, $3 per Yr, Ds prepaid. Sun- 
nyside Poultry Farm, Ellenboro, N. 





























Rhode Island Reds—Cockerels, . ow. hatch; 
eggs, $2.50 15. William Patrick, Ruffin, 8. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, 15, oo from 
good winter layers. A. H. Daniel, Candler, N. C. 

Eggs—From very heavy layers, $2 per 15 Single 
Comb. Write Mrs. Isaac Hooker, Buffalo Ridge Va. 

Single Comb Reds that are red. Eggs $2.50 per 15 
by parcel post. 820 Lemon St., Lakeland, Fla., 
Mertie M. Snell. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eges—Of the Griffin 
strain. $2.50 per 15. W. 8. Brothers, Elizabeth City, 
N. C., Route 4. 

Well Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—B aby 
chicks, 20 cents each. Mrs. G. W. Long, Estill, 8. 
Route 1. 

Eges—Single Comb RBeds—Vigorous stock. $2 per 
15; $5 per 45. Satisfactoin guaranteed. Mrs. Eugene 
Shaw, Ft. Gaines, Ga. 

For Sale—S. C. Reds—1l = and 7 pullets - 
$20. Cash with nen. Write Mrs. 8. F. 
Chapel Hill, N. 





























Eggs for iis Fs rom my best C. Rhode Island 
Reds, $3, B- ~ for 15. Prize a ER, Dr. B. E. 
Ware, Shelb: c. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


White Wyandottes, bred from winne 
shows in United States and Canada. ety bookieading 
ders for eggs from finest matings. $3 and * oa i 
$15 per 100. Joseph Hughes, Macedoni . 
ks 
DUCKS 


Wild Mallard Ducks — Highest quality, unroeny 
a rs, $10 a pair. be aby ducklings, 50c cach ee 
ng eggs, 20c each. Forrest Ferguson F Dyers. 
burg, Tenn. — 

Mammoth White Pekin Ducks—Big ty; xception. 
} - ase, unrelated breeders, $10 ® pair. Rony 
ucklings, 50c each. Hatching eggs, 20c¢ 7 
Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, Tenn. saees Forrest 


GEESE 


Toulouse Geese—Selected, big fellows, purebred, “4 
related breeders, $7 each; $12 a pair; hatching r— 
Forrest Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


GUINEAS 


For Sale—20 Guineas—Large size, $1.25 each, Tt 
interested write Paul J. Hutchins, Utica, Miss. 

Pearl Guineas—Selected, not related, % a 
Baby guineas, 46c each. Hatching eggs, 20¢ = 
Forrest Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

















-_——_.., 





750 each. 























PL.AFOWLS _. 
~ Wanted: Peafow ls—Write Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, 
Monetta, 8. C. " 


TURKEYS 


Large Bronze Turkey Hens—$l0. J. W. Profst 
Boydton, Va. ; 











Esgs—F rom prize-winning, large, range Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, $10. dozen. L. O. Moseley, Kinston 
North Carolina. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—From prize winning stock, 


price $20 per a B. 8S. Reynolds, Route 2, Win: 
ston-Salem, } 

Mammoth STE Turkeys—Of highest breeding and 
class; unrelated, $15, $20 and $30 each Hat hing 
egss, $1 each. Forrest Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, 
Tennessee. 

Finest Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Don’t range 
off like other breeds. Best paying stock on farm. 
Raise them from my mature unreiated stock. Eggs, $6 
sitting, by express. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. ¢ 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 














200-Egg ae Single Comb ———— especially 
ad heavy egg production, $2 per 15. Red Poultry 
ards, Barium Springs, N. 


Eges from very heavy winter laying line bred Rhode 
Island Reds, Owen Farms best stock. Three dollars 
per setting. A. J. Salinas, Augusta, Ga. 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eeas— 
splendid layers, dark, even red to skin pullets, 
$3, 15. W. N. Jeans, , Wadesboro, N. C. 











White Leghorn Eges—$1.50 sitting. H. S. Lamb, 
Saltillo, Mis 

eg Leghorn Eggs—$2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. Mrs. 
M. L. Horne, Peachland, N. C. 

White Leghorn Eges—$2 oes 15, delivered. Wayside 
Poultry Yards, Hudson, N. 

8. C. White Leghorn —— 50 per 15, postpaid. 
A. B. Stokes, Front Royal, Va. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Cockerels, $2.25 each. 

B. Hurley, Wadeville, N. C. 


~Bingle | Comb Brown Leghorns—15 eggs, $1. 25, pre- 
aid. R. W. Punch, Newton, N. C. 























Brown Leghorn Eggs—$2 per 15, delivered. Isham 
Bullard, Route 3, Laurinburg, N N. C. 

Pedigreed Single Comb White Leghorus—Bees, $1.50 
15. Mrs. Fred Parker, Raleigh, N. 

For Sale—Single Comb Brown — Eggs—$2 for 
1K «Vick Orr, Charlotte, N. C., Route 8. 

Purebred Single “Comb “Brown - “eghorns— og 
delivered Eimwood Farms, Oriental, N. C. 

Purebred 8. C. UR Leghorn Eee per 15, de- 
livered. Mrs. W. C. Williams, Macon, N. 

Try Hillside —— Yards, Riggs, Va., fo or Young's 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $2 each. 

ing el Brown Leghorns—Eggs from_ spe 
ings, $2 per 15. Ed. Rufty, A N.C 

White and Brown Tat tene airs 8, $2.50, $5 per 15; 
worth it. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Seltars N.C 

ee a 1ying Strain Sees Comb White Leal jorns— 
Eggs, , $2.50. G. H. Yount, Granite Falls, N. C. 

I a Some Fine 8. C. White Leghorn Hens we eale 
at $2 each. Write Roger B. Meeks, Carrollton, 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs, 17, $1.50. Robert M. ob, Newbern, 
Tennessee. 

8. C. White Leghorns—Hatching eggs, 15 for 72, 
=. 50 ane. eae Stock for sale. Sunset Farms, - 
boro, N. 

as Single Comb White Leghorns—Ge my 
prices on eggs. Watterson, King’s Mow.:tain, 
North (€ Carolina. 

“Single Comb Brown and White 
Hatching—15 a” $2, delivered. 
Advance, N. 

Single Comb White Leghorn 
strains, 15, $2; 30, $3.75, postpaid. 
Yards, Riggs, Va. 














cial mat- 


























Leghorn Ess for 
Cedar Grove s'arm, 





Eggs—Ferris- Young 
Hillside Poultry 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock Esce—15, $2, postpaid. B. C. 
Smith, Reidsville, N 

Bred-to-lay Barred 7 that Lay—15 eggs, $2.50. 
F. N. Dobbins, Malone, Ala, 

Barred Rock Eggs—$2_ for 15, delivered. "Wayside 
Poultry Yards, Hudson, N. C. 

“Buff Plymouth Rock—Purebred. 
paid. HB. C. Byerly, Lexington, N. 

White Rock Eggs—Fishel strain, $2 per 15; $12 per 
100. Jno. M. Kline, Jr., Manassas, Va 

White Rock Eggs for Hatching—$2. 50) per 15, ‘‘Fishel 
strain.’”* Lyles Grant, coo 8 2 

Purebred Buff Rocks—Weighers, layers, 2.50 per 
sitting. Goat Hill Farm, teow) e, Ga 

White Rocks—Again using birds direct from 7 
-E ges, $2.50, $3. Uwharrie Farm, Asheboro 

White Rock Eges—From selected stock, good | layers 

for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N 

~ Barred _ Plymouth Rock Hggs—$2, 15. Daniel L. 
Smi h, Warsaw, N. Cc. a 

Barred Rock —Boyd’s strain, fine birds. First p 
$5 per 15; sec md pen, $2. Plateau Farm, Felix, Ala. 
2 3red-to-and-do- lay Barred _Rocks—-Park’s strain. 
Eges, $2 for 15. Mountain Poultry Yards, Repton 
Mills, Va. 

















P eges, $2, post- 





























For Sale—Thompson strain of Kock k 15, $2. 
Satisfaction guara: ~ed. We tern Slope Ra: ch, Salis- 
bury, - N. C. va 

Sarred Rock Egg Park's | strain direct)—15, , $2 2. 25; 
80, $4, de livered by parcel post. John S. Milne, Hen 
de rson, ° 

Eegs—$2, 15. Park’s pedigreed B cks. Sev- 
eral hens ‘and ‘pullets yet, +3 each, 47 . bright, 
Newton, N. 





“Purebred = Rocks for Sale—$ $3, $2.50 and $2 
each. Also matings. A. M. Fentriss, Pleasant Garden, 
j.ertt Carolina. 

Just Headed my Barred Rock Pens with Fine iExhi- 
bition blood. Exes, $3 sitting. Mrs. Robert Ecrris, 
Fred ierick Hall, Va. 

“For Sale—White Plymouth Rock Exgs—l..i1° vrize 
winning stock, $2.50 ber sitting of 15. Echc Ta, 
Wilmington, N. C. eh . 


Barred Rock Eges—From | prize winning strain: $2 
per sitting. A hatch of 8 or more guaranteod. M. BD, 
Hill, Brighton, Tenn. 














White Leghorn Eggs—From prize winning stock, 
$2.50 per sitting ry 15. If interested write Echo Farm, 
Wilmington, N. . 


Before Sasine Your Order for White ie i 
Hatching Eggs—Don’t fail to get my prices. B. . 
Box 311, Tryon, N. C. 


For Sale—Purebred White Leghorns—Baby « “Vicks: 
also eggs for sitting. Write for prices. Davis Poul- 
try Farm, Henderson, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leshorns—Baxs, $1.50 per 15, 
prepaid; cockerels, $2.50 each. Good laying strain. 
Mrs. G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 

For Sale—Eggs for sitting. S. C., White Leghorn 
English-American strain, $1.75 - 15, de livered. Silk 
Hope Egg Farm, Wags Station, Ga 


8. C. White Leghorns—Prize winners, a ring from 
200-260-egg strain. Hatching eggs, $1.50 15; $9 per 
100. Baby chicks, $9 per 50; $17 per 100, prepaid. 
L. A. Nichols, Jesup, Ga 

For Sale—Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Cocks, 2 
years old this spring, blue ribbon winners, Ribble 
strain (dark), $5, $7.50 and $10 each. M. E. Kabrick, 
Lawrenceville, Va., Box 58. 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Baby chicks and eggs 
for hatching, at attractive priees. Big hatch each 
week by expert. Free descriptive booklet, Ninth season, 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—White 
(Wyckoff strain), New York noted winter layers. a. 
$1.25; Blacks, Great Northern winter layers, $1.5 
15. icaeer Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


8. C. White Leghorns—-Eges from stock with record 
of 260 eggs per year. Flock mated to prize winners. 
“I get eggs by the peck.’ Send your orders. I can 
fill them. Prices, $3 and $2.50 per 15. J. D. Whiting, 
Camilla, Ga. 


Single Comb White e Leghorns—Baby “chicks, excep- 
tional quality, 25c each. Hatching eges, 2c each. 
Pullets and cockerels, 8 weeks old, $1.50 each. A few 
choice yearling cocks, $5 each. Forrest Ferguson 
Farms, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


8. C. White Legh rn, 8s. ¢C. . Reds !—Great “Jayers and 
winners. Hatching eggs from carefully mated pens 
reasonable. Eleven years’ continuous breeding experi- 
ence. Inquiries cheerfully answered. D. R. McBr ayer, 
Associate Editor Poultry Success, Mooresboro, N. Cc. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks from our special selected matings, that have 
won first prizes in every show exhibited, with an egg 
record equal to the best. Thousands of chicks ready 
for shipment every week. Price, $5.50 per 25; $10.50 
per 50; $20 per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Ala- 
| oe Leghorn Farms Co., ley, Ala. 






































Sarred Rocks—Cockerels, 2 each. Eggs, $3 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. BR. G. Mosley, Route 2, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Pure bred Buff Rock Eggs for Hatching—From Boose’s 
Poult Yard at $2.50 and $3 per 15. RB. N. Boose, 
Winst: m-Salem, N. C., Route al 

“Superior’’ Barred Rocks—Dark and Light—Eggs, $3 
and $5 per 15, delivered. for my show record. 
G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomasville, N. 








= Comb Bhode Island Reds—Eggs from exhi- 
bition and utility stock, $1.50 and $3 per 15, Mm. 
Adella Carrington, Howard, Ga., Route 2. 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Baby chicks of quality, 
30c each. Hatching eggs, 15c each- Pullets and cock- 
erels, 8 weeks old, $1.50 each. Forrest Ferguson Farms, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Single Comb Bhidde Island Reds—Eggs, from birds 
free of smut and red to skin. Choice cockerels and 
hens for sale. Prize winning families. Evergreen 
Farms, Rice, Va. 

Place orders now for Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
baby chicks to be delivered im March and April. 
Three dollars per dozen. Miss Sallie Davidson, Route 
3, Statesville, N. C. 

Single | Comb Rhode Island Reds—Owens strain. 
Cockerels, ‘3 each; eggs, $5 and $2.50 for 15. Special 
prices for incubators. Water Oak Steck Farm, H. K. 
Cross, Prop., Booneville, Miss. 

Craig’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Exhibition, 
laying strain. Eggs $2.50, $5 and P ol fifteen. 
Stock for sale. E. H. Craig, Picker 

Single Comb Rhode Island oe 1 Fag —Bred-to-lay; 
satisfaction guaranteed; $2, 0, postpaid. 
Mrs. R. 8S. McCullough, V sb urg T I Route 4. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island ae $2 for 15; 
$3.50 for 30. Prices very low considering the fine lay 














































Purebred Silver soeee by gy Baff Orpingtons 
—15 eggs for $2. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, Fletcher, N. ¢. 

Bred-to-lay, Light ain ay aoe c-8 
for 15. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, Cc. 


Barred Rocks—Cockerels, $3; hens, $2. eges, £1.50, 
White Leghorn eggs, $1.50. J. ‘W. Profst, Boydton, Va. 














Purebred Anconas and Silver Campines—Eggs for 
hatching, $2.50 for 15. Hinton’s Creek Poultry Farm, 
Ellenboro, N. C., Route 3. 

100 8S. C. White Leghorn ow and White Wyandette 
hens for sale at $2 each. 10 8S. C. White Leghorns, 
cocks and Ce ma at $5 each, Gastonia Poultry 
Yards, Gastonia, N. C, 





Single Comb = Orpington and Single Comb Buff 
Leghorn eggs for hatching. Also three pens Single 
Comb Buff Leghorns Soe quick sale. Miss Julia P. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 

Eggs for Sais aL TS per 15, postpaid, or 30 for 
$3.25. From my heavy laying strain of dark rich 
Rhode Island Reds and classy Brown Leghorns: all 
Single Comb and purebred. Write to Superior Poultry 
Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Withers Heavy Laying Silver Laced and Buff Wyan- 
dottes, Single and Rose Comb White Leghorns—No 
better blood in America. Hatching eggs from best 























pens, $3 and $5 per 15. Some choice breeding stoek 
for ‘sale. Ernest Wit hers, Waynesville, \. C 








Twin Oaks Poultry Yards, Haw River, N. C.—Offers 
eggs for hatching from their Single Comb Reds, White 
Rocks, and Black Langshans. State Show winvers. 
Eggs, Pen No. 1, $5 per 15; Pen No. 2 $3 per 15. 





Order direct from this advertisement. Do not oe 








BEANS 














ing s n which I have. J. Spencer, Blackstone, Va. — 
S. G. Rhode Island Reds—Fees from exhibition »200-Day, Velvet Beans— $2.75 bushel, A.C. 

and uti am Quality matin gS. 498 per 5; $15 100. Exhi- oe Thad 

bition i s $7.50 per 15 oe 1). Red Heath & Newman, Sandersville, Ga.—90-Day seed 

Cherry Po sf ry aren. Route . Greet A. ro, N. C. velvet beans, $2.50 bushe 





Single Comb Reds—8 of my 10 entered at Charlotte, 
1919, won. I’ve raised winners for past 10 years. Eggs, 
$3 15; from best winners, ; all prepaid. Cockerels, 
$5, $10, $15 each, Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro 
North Carolina. 


Reds—Both combs. Eggs, $3, $5, $7.50, $10 per 15; 
worth it. Finest in 15 years’ breeding for both utility 
and show room. Won many firsts, cups, specials. Cock- 
erels, pullets. Customers in 16 states. Mrs. J. C. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


Martinhurst Rose Comb Reds—Great laying strain, 
blue ribbon winners this season; vigorous, dark rich 
red large bone and good under-color. ees from nens 
headed by blue ribbon birds, $5 per ; rango fiock, 

per 15. Mrs. Glover Brauch, Sravilie. Tenn. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Egg. for _ ching 


jromw selecie? ns, finest quality dark rec eggs, 
$3.50 anc Satisfactory 
























‘sting of 15, delivered 
he ar urkeye and How to Grom Them 
150 pages, ‘loth. $1.00. «. H. Steele, Manassas, Va. 
WYANCOTTES 

White Wyancotte Eggs—15 for $1.50. 3B. H. Griffin, 
Marshville, N. C. ‘ 

Fishel White Wrendeties—Teas for hatching. Sandy 

Creek Farm, Durham, N. 

core Laced wyanionia Kaas $2 per 15; 50, $5.50. 
G. C. Boling, Seagrove, N. C. 














N. Smith, Tennille, Ga.—E “ind Speckled, velvet 


= 
bean seed, $2.65 per bushe ‘], f.0.b 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—In 2-bushel bags, 9 
bushel. Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 
$2 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Bushel, $2.75; 2 
sacks, $4.90. Write W. C. Boyle, Evergreen, Ala. 


~ Early Speckled ‘ Velvet Beans—Two seventy-five bu, 
in two an a half bu. sack. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga 

Osceolz elvet Beans—Clean matuié d, $4 per 
bushel, Oiler at once, Verdier . LaGrange, 
Georgia, 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed, $5 per bushel, cash with order. Mana Brothers, 
Middletown, N. 

Beene Mamanoil Yellow soy beans, new crop and 
North Carolina grown. Write for prices. Americad 
Seed Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Velvet Beane~100-Day Speckled velvet beans, $2.8 
bushel; lots it 5 bushels or over, $3, Prompt sbip< 
ments. Smith & Co, Tennille, Ga. 


For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet ty In even 
weight bags, strictly first-class seed, 75 per bushel. 
Write to T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga 

500 Bushels 90-Day Velvet os per cent 80 und, 
at $2.50 per bushel in even-weight 2-bushel 
Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 












































Buff Plymouth Rocks—Bred 20 years. Won 11 cups. 
Good layers. Guaranteed fertile eggs, 15, $3; 30, $5. 
Few cockerels. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va. 

Barred Rock Eee —From pedigreed, heavy laying 
matings, $2 15. Finest prize matings, $5 15. Money 
can’t buy better. ‘‘We deliver the goods.”” Glenwood 
Farms, Brooks, Ga. 

Barred and Buff Plymouth Rocks—Hest breeding. 
Fifteen cggs $2.50; thirty $4.50. Cockerels $4. Fin 
two year tom (Mammoth Bronze) $10. Clara Trim- 
ble, Adairsville, Georgia. 








wile Wyandottes—Prize Winning. 15 eggs, $1.35, 
Cc. 


prepaid. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs—$2 for 15, 
Mrs. O. L. Thompson, Atkinson, 
Good White Wyandotte ro a to $3. ‘River- 
side Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—5 atts or yearns hens 
and cockerel, $15. K. E. Punch, Newton, N. 
Golden Wyandottes—Pennington 200-egg strain, prize 
winners. Eggs, $3 15. C. C. Belton, Mt. Airy, N. C. 





pornos. Address 














Barred Rock Eggs—Thompson strain, 15 for $1.50; 
80 for 7 e2 75; 50 for $4.50; 100 for $8. Buyer pays 
postage, 80 per cent fertility guaventesd. Mrs. Dora 
Minton, Jonesville, Virginia. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks—$3 each. Pens headed by 
first prize winners, $3 sitting. Special prize mating, 
$5; free range, $2. Beautiful plumage; ideal winter 
layers. Miss Carlie Kemp, Kennesaw, Ga. 


Barred Rocks—Good winter layers, Dooutinaty per 
red, pullet-bred line only. Hatching eggs, 15, $2. 
30, $4. Write for prices per 100, from flock = come 
Smyre, Conover, 








High fertility guaranteed. 
North Carolina. 


Trapnested, Exhibition ‘ a Blue” (light or dark) 
Zarred Rocks—Egges, $2. $8.50 per 15. These 
matings contain the — ‘Rooks in the entire South. 
Illustrated Mating List. Fertility guaranteed. G. L 
Yarbro, Jacksonville, Tenn. 


me em Rocks Supreme — Selective breeding from 
»-to- lay, trap-nested, pedigreed stoc $10 up; 
‘‘Supreme’’ pullets and cockerels, 8 weeks old, $2 each: 
“‘Supreme’”’ baby chicks, $1 each; “Supreme” hatching 
eggs, 50c each. Forrest Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, 
Tennessee. 


Where Quality Reigns—W here Honesty Rules-—-New- 
inaies k Farm, Salisbury, N. Harold H. Newman, 
.. M. D., Prop., breeder of high-grade Parred 
Foundation stock from Madison Square Garden 
prize winners. Some of our winnings: Wilson, first 
and second pens; Charlotte, sweepstakes pen, first, 
third, fourth and’ fifth pullets, etc. Light and dark 
meting Write for booklet or ‘‘Come and see.”” Eggs, 
5 for 















Silver Wyandottes—Eggs, $2.50 per 15. Serviceable 
cockerels, $4 each. Mrs. Henry Middieton, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 

White Wyandottes—Bred from stock with 200-254 
egg record. Setting $2.25, delivered to vou. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Va. 


8 Purebred White bie ge Cockereis—Bred from 
good laying strain, ? each. Mrs. G. M. Loltiss, San- 
ford, N. C., Bouie 5 

White Wyandotte Eggs—$3 per sitting of 15, deliv- 
ered. Choice stock and service you'll appreciate. Uriah 
Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


White i oe ee 8 egg-a-day strain. Eggs 
and stock in season. Hess. mo and $3 per 15. H. O. 
Hayworth, High Point, N. 


Silver Lace Wyandotte No. 1 cockerels, Bung 
and $5; hens, $2:50 $3; eggs, $2.50 for 15. 
Lydia Talley, Hende aan Tenn. 
100-Day Velvet Beans—RBest beans grown; makes 
lots of vine and beans, $2.50 per bushel; less than 1 
bushel, $4. W. C. Wilson, Bartow, Ga., Route 2. 
Gulf Coast Raised Velvet Bean Seed—Early Speckled, 
3 per bushel; Wakulla and Chinese, $4 per bushel. 
None better: Chipley Gin Company, Chipley, Fla. 


Medlin’s Superior White Wyandottes have proved to 
be the best at leading shows this season. Stock and 
eges for sale at reasonable prices, Write Marion 
B. Medlin, Raleigh, N. C. 

White Wyandottes of Quality—My pens are headed 
by males from 283 to 294-egg hens. Dggs, $3.50 and 
$2 for 15; in lets of 50, $10 and $6. Kuightwood 
Farms, Macon, Ga., Route 1. 





























For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2.75 pe 
bushel. Bunch velvet beans, $4.50, per bushel. Orde 
today. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 

Velvet Beans—New crop Early 90-Day velvet beans; 
also Osceola and Bunch velvet beans. Write for price 
American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

~ Ninety-Day Velvet Beans — $3.2 Also Vandivet 
Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, pure, 59 30 per bushel. 
J. Finley, Route 1, Sandersville, Ga. 

Early Speckled Velvet Bean Seed—Sound, sacked 
new sacks, cash with order, $3.50 per bushel, f.0.b 
Greenville, Beeland Bros. Mercantile Co., Green’ 
Alabama. 

Early Speckled Velvet Bean Seed—Picked ear 
first-class, sound. Supply limited. 2 bushels up, 
bushel. Smaller lots, $3.50. Model Dairy Farm, 
Live Oak, Fla. an 

90-Day Speckled Beans—Even weight, 2 2- “bushel | bass, 
selected stock, $2.75 per bushel, small lots. Wire for 
quotation on car lots, Faulkner-Barnes Milling C0» 
Dothan, Ala. 

Early White Stingless Velvet Beans—No stinging 
fuz: vine splendid and tremendously as ag Peck, 
$1.50: % bushel, $2.75; bushel, $5. Jd. W. Fellows, 
Carnegie, Ga. 

For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet Beans — Stri ity 
first-class stock, 1 to 10-bushel lots, $2.75, cash “ 
order. Double sacked. Osceola beans, $4. F. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. —— 

Teans—We are in position. to furnish Mammoth 





























Yellow soy beans; also 90-Day, Osceola and sad 
velvet beans All of our beans are new an ~A = 


cleaned. Write for price list and we will t I 

ure in mailing you one without obligations on your 
part to purchase from us. Kirby Secd Company 
Gaffney, 8. C 











Osceola and Early Speckled Velvet Beans—It is — 
almost time to plant beans. We have ple be — 
until June. and W 


If you are ina hurry for beans an 
good sound clean beans that will germinate send CR =i 
orders, as our beans are sacked and ready for pet 
ment, will. ship same day order received. Price De 
bushel: 90-Day Early Speckled, $2.75; Osceola, wal 
cash with order. If you send us your ‘order you 
not be disappointeds Southern Seed Co., Edison, 
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Saturday, March 13, 1920] 
BEANS 


Write to J. E. Lyon Davisboro, Ga., 
Speckled Velvet Beans for Planting— 
f.0.b. Davisboro. 
bushel, f.o.b. 


Potato Plants—We sell disease free plants only. 
n tatoes selected and treated. Plants grown and in- 

cted by former Government experts. Guaranteed 
pure strains Porto Rico, Nancy Hall. 
1,000, 10,000 up at $2.50 per 1,000. 
Carolina Seed & Plant Co., Florence, 8. 

Soy Beans—Tokio, heaviest yielding yariety known, 
$6.50 bushel; $2 pec! Mammoth Yellow, $5 bushel; 
$1.50 peck. Tarheel Black, heavy yielding, long stand- 
ing. imenenes growth, we consider it the best all- -pur- 
pose soy, 50 bushel; $2 peck; supply very limited. 
Mammoth Brown, $6 aches $1.75 peck; next best to 
Tarheel Black for hogging; like Tarheel beans, do not 
shatter from pods readily and waste. Hollybrook, month 
earlier than Mammoth Yellow, $6.50 bushel; $2 peck. 
Black Eyebrow, earliest extra early, $12 bushel; $3. 50 





for 90-Day 
50 per bushel 
Bunch velvet beans, new seed, $5 per 
Davisboro, Ga. 














Order now. 





























peck, $2 gallon; matures beans for hogs jn 60 days; 
plant growth and yield very near Mammoth Yellow. 
Soy bean seed supply very short this year; demand 
enormous. Advise buying now. Pinner & Co., ‘Soy 
Be Seed Specialists, Suffolk, Va. 
BERMUDA 

Berm ode Grom Roots—-$1 per sack. George Otani, 

vecctore, Ala. 
TI re, i - 

CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 

“Fin id_ Our Advertisements ~Sexton 1 Plant_ Company. 

Got d Southern-grown Jersey w akefield | Plants—$2.25 
1/900. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Fine Cabbage Plants—Shipped from South Caroline. 
$2.25 1,000. Wholesale Plant Farm, C Jaremont, N.C. 





We Are Largest Plant Shippers in, U. 8.—Try us 
thia season. Plants, not promises. Sexton Plant 
Company. 


~Frost-proof “Cabbage Plants—Any vari variety, well root- 
ed, by mail or express; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Outlaw 
Plant Co., Haki tira, Ga. 


Frost - ~proof ~ Cabbage Plants—300, 
1,000, $3, postpaid. Express, 10,000, 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


~ Frost-proof Cabbage Plants of Jeoding —— 











$1.25; 500, $3; 
$25, cash. J. P. 


500 postpaid, $1.50; 1,000 collect, $2; 1 a 5. 

Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, ca” yoann 
Frostproof Cabbage - Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $2; 
Supply 


1,000, $3 postpaid; express, 10,000, $25 cash. 
limited. J. P. Council Co., Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—New C re pd ahepeld Cabbage Plants— 
1,000 expressed, $1.75; $15; 500 postpaid, $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. R. Ld as -Darien, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, $2 
per 1,000, f.0.b.; postpaid, $2.25 per 1,000. Ready o 
shipment. Enterprise Trick Farm, Georgetown, 8. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. By express collect, 
$2 per 1,000. You get your plants by return mail. 
Welch Farm 8, Sylvester, Ga. 


er proof Cabbage Plants—100 40c; 200 75c; i 
° 























$1; 400 $1.20; 500 $1.35; 1,000 $2.25, upward at $2 
per 1000. Ali plants prepaid to your address. Mail 
Order Plant Co., Sylvester, Ga. e 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From high-grade seed. 
Parcel post, @e per 100; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; ex- 
press, $2 per 1,000. We guarantee satisfaction. Stono 
Plant Co., Johns Island, 8. C, 


Cabbage Plants — Frost-proof, ready for immediate 
shipment; all varieties. Price: By express, $2 per 
1,000; by parcel post prepaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50. J. T. Davis, Tifton, . 

Cabbage Plants—From best seed, field hardened, 
frost-proof, the correct age that will ‘make nae heads. 
Leading varieties. 100 for 50 cents; 300, $1; , $1.50 
postpaid; 1,000 for $2, express collect. 
in season Seven years in the business. 
Ballard, Pave, Ga. 














ier plants 
: oe 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch I'y express 
f.o.b. here, 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 at $1.50 
Postpaid: 100, 35c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
Full count and delivery guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, 
Summerville, 8. 


“Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston W akefleld, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
100 Plants, 50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3, post- 
paid. By express collect: 1,000, $2.25; 10,000 and 
over, $2 1,00 Orders shipped same day received, 
Weather permitting. Victory Plant Co., Sumner, Ga 


Erost- proof Cabbage Plants—Big crop now ready. 
$2.50 per 1,000; $1.50 for 500; 50c per 100; all post- 
Paid. Ask’ for prices large quantities. Plants for 
everyone. Now look at the price of cabbage today 
Decide now .\to-grow cabbage. Mail orders to New 
Orleans. The John C. Stetson Co., Bond, Miss., New 
Orleans, La. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—So large and heavy we 
have to raise our Prices on delivered plants. 100. for 
50c; 500 for $1.75; 1,000 at $3. Write for post collect 
Drices, Only a few million left of the best plants we 
ever grew. Take advantage of our prompt service and 
Unusually fine plants. Why don’t you send your order 
today. The John C. Stetson Co., New Orleans, La., 
or Bond, Miss 
bbage Plants — Fulwood’s Frost-proof Cabbage 
eats Teady for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jersey 

Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 

5. ces: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2.25 per 1,000; 

Hg and over at $2 per 1,000. By parcel post pre- 

pel 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.75; 1,000 for $3. Orders 

led promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CANE SEED 


se Seed—Early Amber and Early Orange, for for- 
- = Sugar Drip and Japanese, for syrup and for- 
3a hese seed are new crop, recleaned and put up 
Mm good even weight bags. 























Write for prices. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. _ ” 
CORN 
Biggs 7-Ear, Fie 5 see y 
FM Rae taont - a om lected Seed Corn—$1 peck 





a Corn—Grandpa’s Pride or Big White—Enor- 

— ar. oars por a foot long and corn all the 
e r catalog. >. ¢ v , 

Bor 624, Harrodsburg, Ky. ee ee 


White Corn and Corn M 8 

Write J. L. Simmons, Fake, lid wigan 
Seed Corn—Goodman’s P. 

For rolific, 5, 5 peck; $2 half 

bushel, a 3.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Jno. K. Goodman, 














om Corn" ‘Coli c my a 
Golden Dent.” Purth eg xeisior’ | and “Improved 
urebred, -pic P 
Steen Farms, Rice, Va ee ee ee ae 
For Sale— Seed ¢ orn, 


6 Goodman 2-Ear, = cob; 
=n. Forest _€ N 





Mosby’s Pro Se 


4 aad Corn—None better for the 
South For description and price see March 6th issue 
a aper. N. A. Kinney, Liberty, N. C. 





Choice Seed “om for 
Sale—White Government 119, 
Yellow Dent, and Albemarle Prolific Ensilage. Price 


Vint per bushel, Oakland Dairy Farms, Somerset, 
A Stes 


Giftora’s Prolific § 
Wan County Fair. 
$0n, China _Grove, N N. 


Ad Prolific Seed Con Wi increase your yield. 
WO, Carefully voy at, Sives satisfaction wherever 
Léo Place ully selected seed. Bushel, $6; peck, 

burg, N. ce your orders early. A. C. Cox, Stantons- 
_doason Prolific Seec Seed Corn—A corn with 82 years’ 
i anted by Samuel Johnson in 1838, con- 

large, white, te by his sons and grandsons. Originally 
efal f ie long grain, one ear; bred to 2-ear corn by 

a 00 grt selection for 23 years. Has produced over 

Serminates, - one ho barren stalks; every seed 

— corn for 1920 season ait gilghly improved, select 

ite fer testimonials, ah on while it 





Seed Corn—Won first prize at 
#. 50 per bushel. F. D. Patter- 








Garland Address J. D. Johnson, 


Best references. * 


For Sale—Harley’s Prolific Seed Corn—$4 per bushel 
William Kennedy, Williston, 8. C. 


Peas—All varieties Cary Law- 


sound, $6 bushel 
ance, Mooresville, N. C. 


(59) . 639 


Potatoés—Irish Cobblers, Red Bliss, Maine grown. 
tite for prices. American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





COTTON 


Our Coen Seed Sold—Hurry plant orders. 
ote Plant ¢ 


Simpkins Ideal Cotton 
Woodland Farm, Kerr, N. 








Seed—At $2 per bushel. 
c. 





For Sale—Cook’s Improved and rene cotton 
seed. Hall & Savage, Greenville, ; 

Pure Half-and-Half Cotton Beod—Tow prices. Free 
circular. Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Y . 
Prize winner. W. H. Kirk wood, Bennettsville, , he 








Fitzpatrick’s Early ‘Improved Cleveland 7 “Boll 
Cotton Seed—Write for prices to Fitzpatrick Seed 
Farm, Warrenton, Ga. 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Well selected and 





high-class, $3 per bushel. TT. G. Chastain, Forsyth 
Tuilding, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wannamaker’s Cleveland, Broadwell and Hooper 


Cotton Seed for Sale—Extra select. Write for prices. 
Eugene Baker, Gainesville, Ga. 

Covington-Toole Wilt ‘Resistant Cotton Seed—$2.50 
bushel. You can beat the blight and also the weevil. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls to pound, 40 per 
cent lint, staple 1% inch. Write for facts and proof 
and special price. Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Carnes- 
ville, Ga. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 
From field averaging 900 fs. lint per acre Ginned 
to preserve purity. $2.50 per bushel. Oscar Roper, 
Clio, 8S. C 


King’s oo Cotton Seed—Purebred, from 
highest yielding strain; grown on edge extreme north- 
ern limit Cotton Belt. No weevil or disease, $3 per 
bushel. Hickory Grove | Farm, Conover, N. C. 


North Carolina-grown Cotton Seed—Rick’s Improved 
Prolific, one of the highest yielding varieties grown 
Free from any disease. Sclected planting seed, 1 tc 
10 bushels, $3 per bushel; 10 to 25 bushels, $2.75 per 
bushel; 25 or more bushels, $2.50 on bushel, f.o.b. 
Jas. W. McIntosh, Laurinburg, N. C. 


For Sale—Improved Cleveland ae Boll and Lang- 
ford Cotton Seed—35 bolls to pound, 40 per cent lint, 
1% inch stanle. Seed thoroughly culled and free from 
disease and boll weevil. Price, 1 to 10 bushels, $4; 
special price on large orders. Phillips Bros, Cotton 
Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 

Send J. M. Field, Climax, N. C., $2.50 per bushel 
for the kind of North Carolina grown cotton seeds 
you want, and he will pay the freight on 5 bushels 
or more west of the Mississippi; if east, send only 
2.25 per bushel. If he does not have what you want 
or cannot get it, your money will be promptly returned. 
Nuff sed. 

Sikes’ 
Wannamaker-Cleveland. 























Pedigreed Cotton Seed—Improved from the 
Extra early large bolls, 1,250 
pounds. seed cotton makes 500-pound bale.. Makes good 
strong staple, and loads up all over with large, 5-lock 
bolls. Seed aré ginned on private gins. Write for best 
prices for early shipment. M. H. Sikes Seed Farms, 
Cadwell, Ga 
Mebane Cotton Seed—Guaranteed sound and pure 
Grown on own seed farms; ginned on private gin that 
gins nothing but pure Mebane cotton; 88 to 42 per cent 
lint; big bolls; heavy yield; no boll weevil. $2.75 
bushel, f.0.b. Caddo. Send exact amount with order, 
or write for free booklet, ‘‘Plant for Profit.” 





Caddo 

Mebane Cotton Seed Co., Seed Farms, Caddo, Okla. 
Kings, Wannamaker, Simpkins, Cleveland, Mebane, 

Cooks, Rowden, and other standard varieties of cotton 





seeds, freight paid, $2.25 per bushel, 5 bushels or 
more, east of Mississippi; West, $2.50. Grown in 
North Carolina. Rush order as the supply is limited. 

Add 25¢ Nubbin 


exchange on all personal checks. 
Ridge Farm, Climax, . 
Say, Look and Listen—Buy your planting seed now; 
a few more left and we out. Langford, Teavy 
Fruiter and selected Cleveland, big boll. Write. From 
northeast Georgia, no weevil, where the best eped grows 
Ask for priges and testimonials from your own state 
and the prizes given on the largest yield per acre. Also 
we are ready to make you prices on tomato plants. The 
old reliable. Farmers’ Seed Co., Royston, Ga 
Fitzpatrick’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—All seed are bred, grown and handled under the 
direction of the Georgia State Board of Entomology. 
I field select each year to make it earlier than other 
Cleveland seed and to beat the boll weevil. All seed 
are ginned privately and recleaned. I averaged 27 
bales per plow on a 22-horse farm in 1919. Write for 
prices to Fitzpatrick’s Seed Farm, Warrenton, Ga 


Mitchell’s Faultless Bred Cotton—A super-bred mod- 
ern Improved King, the utmost productive boll-weevil 
dodger cotton. The largest force of distinct super-pro- 
duetive characters ever originated. The earliest large 
boll, 40 per cent lint, the best prolific 5-lock, storm 
and doruth resistant. Distinctly as represented. Re- 
sult of 20 years’ breeding. Price $4 bushel; $11 per 
100 Ms. Mitchell’s Re-Improved King, only slightly 
earlier, smaller boll and more prolific strain, $3 bu. ; 
$9 per 00- Ib. sack. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngs- 
ville, N. 


What Is the Best Cotton Seed Under Present Condi- 
tions to plant, is good seed grown as high up as good 
cotton grows and matures well. This makes it early 
maturing and fruiting cotton, and that is chiefly what 
you must have to get by with, and its the only kind 
that is going to make 50-cent cotton next season. Your 
home-grown seed and the others ar@ going to run 
mostly to boll weevil feed. We offer you genuine north 
North Carolina %rown seed, King’s and Simpkins’, 
90-Ib. 3-bushel sacks for $6.75 a sack; Cook’s and 
Cleveland Big Boll, same size sacks, $7.50 a sack; 
100-bushel lots up, freight paid to your nearest station. 
W. D. Stegall, Mon xomery, Ala. 


DEWBERRIES 


~ Lucretia Dewberry Plants—$2 per 100, postpaid. es 
G. Powell, Smithfield, N. 


HEDGES 
~ Evergreen ) Hedges—Amoor River Privet, 1 year, well 
rooted, 100 for $2, delivered. Government* inspected. 
Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, 8 
KUDZU 
Kudzu—$2.! 50 100. Kelsey Puckett, Spencer, Va. 


LESPEDEZA 





























For Sale—1919 Crop Black Peas—Sound, clean, $6 
bushel. Adam Seaman, Ridgeway, N. C. 

Peas—We can supply you with all leading ae 
peas, new crop. Write for prices. American 
Inc. » Charlotte, N. C. 


Pure Black-eyed Table Peas for Seed—Any quantity 
from 1% bushels up. $5.75 per bushel. The Bush Co., 
410 Randolph Bldg., Memp is, Tenn. 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants— 
Strong and healthy. Late April, May and June ship- 
iment. Order now and say when to ship. Price: By 
express, 500, $1.50; 1,000,.$2.50; by mail, 500, $2; 1,000, 
$3.50. These are high-class plants and ve prices 
hold for either small or large quantities. Oakdale 
‘Parm, Birmingham, Ala. 


“STRAWBERRIES 





Peas—We have several thousand bushels of peas of 
different varieties, all recleaned and put up in ¢ 
even weight bags and are sound and bright in color. 
Write for prices. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. 

Peas—We have several cars different varieties of 
peas, including Brabham, Cue, Whippoorwill, Red 
Ripper, Rubber, Mixed, etc. All of our peas are re- 
cleaned and put up in good even weight bags. Write 
‘or prices. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Cowpeas—Blacxs, $5.50 bushel; Mixed, $5.25 bushel. 
Soy beans make more growth, better soil improvers, 
much more economical. Plant soy beans this year 
and you'll plant no more cowpeas. We have both peas 
and beans to fill all orders now and will not disap- 
point. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


PECANS 


Extra Fine Early Bearing Budded or Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Every tree guaran 
Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


$1.000 Per Acre was recentiy refused for our Pecan 
Groves. Fine young trees from this orchard for sale. 
pee setae free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
eissippl. 























POTATOES 


Find Our Advertisements—Sexion Plant Company. 


We Can —y Million Plants Per Day Busy Season. 
Sexton Plant 





Leading Varieties of Sweet Potato Plants. Prof. 





Wauchtel, Homeland, Ga 
Porto Rico Potato ead April Ist. $2 1,900 
8S. Wells, Tallahassee, Fla 
per 1,000 


Sweet Potato Plants April delivery, $2 
Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga 

Take the Agency for Our Fine Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, Ingram & Co., Jesup, Ga. 

Porto a. Nancy Halls—Potato Plants—$1.75 per 
1,000. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 

“Potato Plants for Sale—Porto Rico, $2 per 1,900, 
up to 10,000; $1.75 above 10,000, f.0.b. D. B. White, 
Jaxley, Ga. 

For Sale—Nancy Ha!l Seed Sweet Potatoes—$2. 2! 
bushel. Send order today. Address Cedar Grove 
Farm, Advance, N. C. 

Porto Rico potato plant deliveries begin April first. 
1,000 collect, $2.25; 10,000 at $2. Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











For Sale—Porto Rico seed sweet potatoes, grown 
from vine cuttings, $1.50 per bushel. Write W. H. 
Clough, Blackshear, Ga. 

For Sale—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Seed and eat- 
ing potatoes, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. Clarkton. John 
PD. Ward, Clarkwn, N 


Find Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. 


Our Plants Are Government Insfected. Sexton 


Plant Co. 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—$1_ per 
100; $8 per 1,000, prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 
Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Missionary, 
Excelsior, Klondyke, Lady Thompson, Aroma, Gandy, 
etc.; $4.75 per 1,000. John Lightfoot, Hast Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 














SUDAN GRASS 


Sudan Grass—Wonderful new plant, grows quick, 
ylelds more tonnage per acre than any other grass. 
Write for illustrated, seed catalog. F. C. Chelf, Seed 
Grower, Box 62A, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


TOBACCO 


Tennessee Natural Leaf Tobacco—50c M., prepaid 
anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Wood- 
lawn Farm, Sharon, Tenn. 


“Tobacco—From producer to consumer, Natural, 1 
Ib., 60c; 3, $1.50; 10, $4.50, prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. John Hatler, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco—Grower and Seller of Choice Leaf Tobacco, 
Best grade, 50c per pound; 10 pounds, $4.50; second 
grade, 40c per pound; 10 pounds, $3.50. Above prices 
are prepaid delivery to and including Zone 53 above 
Zone 5, best grade, 60c; pounds, $5.50; second 
grade, 50c; 10 pounds, $4.50. Jim Raffe Dresden, 























Tenn., Route 1 
TOMATOES 
Early Jewel oe Stone Tomato Fuate—se- 
paid, 500, $1. . B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 





Place Your east for Early Tomato Plants—All 
leading varieties. 300 postpaid, $1; 1,000 collect, $2; 
10,000 at $1.75. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


Tomato Plants—Ready for shipping April lst and 
after. Varieties: New Stone and Greater Baltimore 
Prices: by mail postpaid, 100 for $0c; 500 for $1.75; 
1,000 for $3, By express, 1,000 to 10,000 at $2.25 per 
1,000; 10,000 and over at $2 per 1,000. H. L. Vickers, 
Tifton, Ga, 








TREES 


~Freo Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuta and 
berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. C, 


Nursery Stock—Catalog free. Fruitvale Nurseries, 
Albany, Ala. 


Sell Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Ornamental 7 
Licht work, —_ profit. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dent. 25, Concord, Ga 


WATERMELONS. 

















From cut vines: 
Oakwood Farm, 


Seed Potatoes—-Pure Porto Ricos 
extra fine smooth quality, $6 Carrel 
Middleton Bros., Warsaw 


Porto Rico Potato Piants—Ilardy 
ed seed, state inspected. April Ist delivery. 
Wanted. Ingram & Co., Jesup, Ga 


Three Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sak 
$1.75 a thousand Order quick. Cash with order. 
J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga., Route 


Potato Plants—Varieties, act 
less 5,000, April 20-June 20, $2 


0, $1.75 per 
1,000. Farmers’ Co-op. Plant Co. | A Ga, 


Porto ‘Rico and | Nancy Fall Potato Plants~—From 
pure seed, $2 1,000. We ship strong, healthy plants 
Full count ph all Shipp Plant Co., 





from select, treat 


Ageuts 





Py ao Prices 





Cordele, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—April, May and, June ce 
liveries. Prices: 1,090 to 20,000 at $2.50 per 1,000; 
20,000 and over at $2 per 1,000. H. L. Vickers, 
Tifton, Ga 





Order Your Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants. from 
the old reliable and experienced plant grower. $2 
1,000; over 10,000, $1.90 per 1,000. N. N. Malcom, 
Ty Ty, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Has been our specialty for 18 

years. Pgrto Rico and Folsom Yams, $2 per_ 1,000. 

rectal price large lots. J. BR. Davis Farms, Bartow, 
orida. 


We Are poss Orders for Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—$2 1,000. Guarantee strong plants. Begin 
shipping April 15th. A. H. Pitts & Clements, Pavo, 
Ga., Route 4. 

Improved Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes—I made 
410 bushels acre from vine cuttings, set last of July, 
following oats, $2.25 bushel, crate. Circular free. . 
Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Porto Rico, Nanc Hall, Myers’ 
Early, genuine Pumpkin Yam. Seed that will grow 
ed), $1.50 per measured bushel, Myers 
Seed & Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Bunch Yam Potato Plants—At $2.75 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express, prepaid and in- 
sured. Large orders solicited. Towns Plant & Can- 
ning Co., Alexander City, Ala. 


Two Million Porto Rico tT purest selected 
seed. April delivery, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $2.25 per 
1,000; May, $2 per 1.008; 5,000. $1.85 1,000. | Order 
now. T. B. Grantham & Co., Marion, Ala. 




















Watermelon Seeds—1919 crop, the famous Tom Wat- 
son, prepaid, one pound, 55 cents; two or more pounds, 
50c. Our experience Northern grown seed make earlier 
crops. Our seed are iw in state N. J. an fill 
orders promptly. ©. Aydlett & Son, Harbinger, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Vind Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. 


Sexton Plant Co., Offices—Royston, Ga.; Edgefield, 
C.; Valdosta, Ga.; Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fila. 


Don’t Get ra Potato and cabbage plants 
from Sexton Plant Co. 


Cowpeas, Soy and Velvet Beans for Sale—High purity 
and germination. Write us for prices. Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Sugar Drip and Orange Cane Seed—6 cents pound. 
Irish potatoes, Cobblers, from 250-bushels-to-acre stock, 
peck, 80 cents. Onion sets, 15 cents quart. G. 
Hyder, Fenderconvilie, N. C, 

Genuine Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.50 for 1,000; 
* ae a Laty 50. ading varieties cabbage, $1.75 

Good plants; prompt shipment. John 
Maridge. ‘Tallahassee, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants and Bermuda Onion 
Plants—All leading varieties, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 


























postpaid. By express collect, $2 per 1,000. You get 
your “ee by return mail. Welch Farms, Sylvester, 
Teorgia. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants and Bermuda Onion 
Plants—100, 40c; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 400, $1.20; 500, 
$1.35; 1,000, $2.25; upward at $2 per 1,000, All 
plants prepaid to your address. Mail Order Plant 
Co., Sylvester, Ga. 


Cabbage and Tomato Yo 3-4 vere shi: 
bage prem sete March 10th, 500 “3 Yi 


15th; 500 for $1.25; 
mail’ or express TS, eT Wholesale and retail 
growers. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. Shipments March 10th to 
May. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Express collect: 

J $2; 5,000, $8.75; 10,000, $15. Write for prices 
of potato, tomato and pepper plants. Quality, service 
and satisfaction guaran The Davis Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 











Potatoes—Choice picked sweet Porto Rican Yams 
for eating and seed. Free from disease. Will make 
500 bushels to acre. Price $2 bushel, f.o.b. Archibald 
or Rayville, La. B. A. Thomason, Mangham, La. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Triumph, Pump- 
kin Yam, $2.25 per 1,000; over 5,000, at $2, by mail 
or express not prepaid. Order early. Wholesale and 
retail growers. Clark Plant Co., Box 108,Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—From the famous Catawba 
County sweet potato district. Give satisfactory results. 
We have all leading varieties at $6.50 per barrel. 
Prices subject to change. Order quick. Yoder Bros., 











Panned, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson 
grass, $6.50 per bushel. .R. H. Pullen & Bro., Big 
Creek, Miss. 

Lespedeza Seed—The cream of the crop. Write us 
for samples and prices, stating quantity you want. 
We are headquarters. Kimbrough-Mitchell Seed Co., 
The Live Seed House, Meridian, Miss. 


OKRA 


Mammoth Long Green Okra Seed—60c Ib. ; 
$2.50, postpaid. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


PEANUTS 


White Spanish Peanuts—$12 100-pound bag, f.o.b. 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 


North Carolina and Spanish Peanuts, thirteen dollars 
hundred pounds. Dan Browning, Helena, 


125 Peanut Recipes Free—Reduce cost of living by 
using more peanuts and peanut products. The Peanut 
Exchange, Suffolk, Va. 

Wanted: White Spanish and North Carolina Seed 
Peanuts. Also car 100-Day Speckled velvet beans for 
eattle feeding. May Field Farms, Denmark, 8. C. 

Peanut Growers—Big things now happening in pea- 
nut industry told in The Peanut Grower, published by 
and for peanut growers. Sample copy and 125 Peanut 
Recipes free. The Peanut Grower, Suffolk, Va. ° 


PEAS 
Peas Waated—As $4 per bushel. 
McKay, Maxton, > 


Wanted—50, 100 or 500 bushels of stock peas. Quote 
for at once or future shipment. Bryant Bros. & Co., 
a. 











5 pounds, 


























Write to Geo. H. 











Dry For \ 

Peas De or Sale—Any variety; Irons and Brab- 
hams a ©: atoll. Write for prices. W. Franks, 
Warthen, ( : 





Newton, N. C, 
Potato Plants—Nancy Hall get rae Rico for Abril. 
May and June delivery. 1,000 5,000 at $1.75 


1,000; 5,000 and up at $1.65 per ° 000, express collect. 
Money must accompany orders. J. R. eClellan, 
‘Rockingham, Ga. F 

Genuine Porto Rican Sweet Potato Draws—$2 per 
1,000, express; $2.50 per 1,000, parcel post. Start 
shipping April 15th. Our plants will be selected and 
prompt shipment. Send your order now. Mansor Plant 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall—Ready to 
ship April 15th to July ‘Ist. 2 per 1,000; 16,000 lots 
at $1.90 per 1,000. Prompt shipment and full count 
guaranteed. Write for prices on larger ots. Oral L. 
Harris, Cordele, Ga. 


For Sale—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants. 
April, May and June.delivery. One to five thousand 
$2.50 per thousand. Over five thousand $2 rer thous- 
and. Cash with order. Ty Ty Produce and Plant 
Co., (Inc.) Ty Ty, Georgia. 


Potato Plants—Variety, Porto Rico—Ten million for 
April, May and June delivery. Prices, $2.50 per 1,000 
by express, any quantity. Prompt shipments, satis- 
faction guaranteed. References, Bank of Tifton. Ad- 
dress Tifton Potato Company, Tifton, Ga. e 


15- Million Porto Rico Draws—Ready beginning 
March 20th, at $1.65 per 1,000, to May Ist; $1.45 per 
1,000 from May Ist to June Ist; and $1.25 per 1,000 
after June Ist; express coflect. No order accepted for 
less than 5,000. Terms, cash with order. Lee R. 
Munroe, Havana, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rica Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward, $2.50 1,000. Cabbage plants, leading varieties 
now ready, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, by express or mail. 
$25 paid for largest potato or cabbage raised from our 
plants, mailed prepaid to Royston, Ga., not later than 
December Ist, Be. Order early. Sexton Plant Co., 
Royston, Ga., eld, 8. C., Falcon, N. C., Val- 
dosta, Ga. sckavente, Ga., Tallahassee, Fla. 




















Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties 
ready for shipment Feb. 25. Rush your order if you 
want early shipment. Price per 1,000, $2.50; 500, 
$1.75; 250, $1, prepaid. Tomato pjants for April ship- 
ment, at same price. Porto Rico potato plants, $3 per 
1,000; 5,000, $2.75 per 1,000, f.0.b.; cash with order. 

Georgia 'P Plant _Farm, Thomasville, , Ga, Box 791. 


Plants That Pay Dividends—You take no chances. 
Our cabbage, tomato and potato plants are the best 
anywhere. Frost-proof cabbage, Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Surehead, Drom: 
head, Late Flat Dutch. 500 for, $1.50; 1,000 for $2 
postpaid; by express, for $2; 5,000 and 5 ee 
$1.50 per 1,000. Write for price list on_tomato and 
potato plants. | South Georgia Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Six Roses for $1. Postpaid—Etorle de France (Velvet 
Red), The Bride (White Tea), Helen Good (Re 
chet), Bridesmaid (Pink Tea), Rhea Reid Ragged 
Rose), Sunburst (Copper Orange). These roses 
from 2%-inch pots, are well rooted, and will furnish 
abundant blooms the first year, if planted early and 
well cared for. Same assortment from 4-inch pots, $2, 
prepaid. Two-year-old, field grown, $3.25, postpaid. 
Catalog on request. Rush Park Seed Co., Waco, Texas. 


Tomato, Pepper and Eggplant Plants—Field-grown 
and hardy; will grow off better and produce more, earlier 
end better fruit than tender ones grown in hot 























boxes, etc. Leading varieties. Late April, May and 
June shipments. Prices: by prepaid mail, 100, 65c; 
200, $1.25; 300, $1.75; 400, $2.25; 50; 1,000. 
$4.50; by express collect, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. These 


are strong plants from good seed. Nothing cheap 
about them, except the price. Send order now. Oak- 
dale Farm, Bir ingham, Ala. 


Cabbage and Potato Plants—Cabbage plants: owing 
to the recent freeze, plants will be very sgarce this 
season. Place your orders where you will get plants 
and not promises. We have Charleston and Jersey 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch and Sucession for im- 
mediate shipment, grown from our own farms. Pre- 
paid by parcel post east of Mississippi River, 500 for 
$1.75; 1,000 for $3; west of Mississippi River, 500 for 
$1.90; 1,000 for $3.25. By express, $2.50 per 1,000 
Potato Plants: 10,000 bushels bedded; booking. orders 
for April Ist delivery at 50c per 1,000 now, balance 
when shipped. First come first shipped. Porto Rico 
and Triumph, leading varieties. . Prepaid by parcel 
post east of Mississippi River, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.75; west of Mississippi River, 500 for $1°75; 
1,000 for $3.25. By express, $2.25 per 1,000; 10,000 
and up at $2. Ask for club offer. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. Carlisle Seed and Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


(Classified ads. continued en next page) 
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‘improvements. 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


(OU) 














"Cabbage and Potato Plants—We can now furnis 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 
Porto Rico and Triumph sweet potato plants, from 
Valdosta, Ga. Supply is limited, order now and get 
early plants Prices: Cabbage plants, by parcel post 
prepaid: 100 to 400, 40c per 100; ~ for $1.75, or $3 
per 1,000. By express, collect: $2 5 ar 1,000 Prices 
potato plants by parcel post BF 100 to 400, 50c 
per 100; 500 for $2, or $3.50 per 1,000 By express 
colleet: $3 per 1,000. Remember our plants are guar- 
anteed to you. Send orders to us at Valdosta, Ga 
Terms: Cash with order. Meggett Produce Co., The 


Thousand-Acre Truck and Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga., 


and Yonges Island, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLPPPP LPI IIE ID AAA AAI I LAA 


A. Kinney, 





we Sale—Geed Wheat Straw—Baled. N. 
Libero. N. 


155-Acre Mississippi Farm, $5,500—With pair horses 


and 8 fine cows, wagon, gngine, mill, long list farm 
implements, etc., on improved road, near markets and 
town; $5,500, easy terms, g@ts everything. Splendidly 
productive loam tillage, clay subsoil; 60 acres spring- 


25 acres wood, timber,ap- 


watered pasture, well fenced; 
Main house, large veran- 


ples, peaches, pecans, etc. 


das, mill house, 2 tenant houses, barns, potato 
house, mill house, ete. Details page 61 Strout’s Spring 
Catalog Bargaifi 33 States; copy free. Strout Farm 
Agency, 711 AM Citizens’ National Bank Bidg., 
Me ‘ridian, Miss. 





For Sale—700 Acres” Good " Land— About 300 acres 


cleared, balance in wood and young timber; land lays 
practically level, is well watered; some fine bottom 
land; Good 8 or 9-room dwelling; stock barn, sheds, 
corn crib, 4 tobacco barns, pack house, etc.; 1 or 2 
small tenant houses; this is fine tobacco, grain, grass 
and cotton land, and a No. 1 stock farm; it is on an 
improved road, near good schools and in a fine neigh- 
berhood; about 9 miles to 2 railways and good town; 


this is a good home and a bargain. Price 330 per 
acre, good easy terms. We have any size farm you 
want. See us before you buy; we will save you money. 
Write The Realty Company of Virginia, Blakstone, Va. 








Free—List = a 
House, Wampee, 8. 

For Sale—Crocheted ends for table-runners. 
L. L. Johnson, Delway, N. 

Surveys Made for and Hydraulic Rams and Water- 
works installed anywhere in the Carolinas, Georgia and 





Mrs 








Alabama; also drainage and_ sub-irrigation plants 
placed. 35 years’ experience. F. A. Schumpert, New- 
berry, 8. C. 





wives and children to know it's 
easy to,parcel post wool, goat skins, beeswax, dry 
hides, sheepskins and tallow to Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. Write, we furnish tags and prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

jaby Chicks—Young’s Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Price $5 per 25; $10 per 50; $18 per 100 
Eggs, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. Biggs Seven-ear Prolific 
seed corn, $1.25 peck; #4 per bushel. Seaboard Poultry 
Farm, Pittsboro, N. C 

For Sale—U. 8. —— Goods—Leather sleeveless 
jackets, brand new, wool cloth lined, $9.95 h 
olive drab wool blankets, best made, 4 Ibs. , $9 


Wanted— Farmers’ 





























Khaki breeches cleaned, good condition, $1.25 pair; 
wool shirts, olive drab, $2.95 each; raincoats, brar id 
new, $12.50; Gold Medal cots, $2.95 each; canvass 
leggings, extra strong, 65c pair. Write for catalog, 
terms cash with order. Money back if not satisfied. 
Bradley Bonded Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C 

CHARCOAL 

Charcoal—Special sizes for chickens and hogs, $2.50 
per 100 pounds, f.o.b. Jacksonville. Globe Charcoal 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

COFFEE 

Fresh Roasted Coffee—Trial order, 3 pounds, $1 
whole or ground; prepaid anywhere. trauer’s, Bee- 
ville, Texas 

HAY 
~ Lonnie Mc- 


For Sale—Red Clover Hay—First crop. 
Pherson, Snow Camp, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 























Mail Me Your Films—Films developed free, W. W. 
White, Box 326, Birmingham, Ala 
HIDES AND FURS 
Wanted—Hides and Furs—Highest yee paid. we 
for prices today. Will send buyer. N. C. Hide & F 
Co., Rocky Mount, N. C. af 
PRINTING 
250 Letterheads or Envelopes, 98. 0, | $1.75, post- 
paid. Womble Press B, Bear Creek, N.C 
Printed Stationery—Cards, tags, circulars, etc., for 
farmers. Asi what you 


for prices and samples of 
George E. Wells, Pine Bluff, N. C 


SACKS 

“Wanted to Buy—Feed Sacks—Keep your r empty feed 

bags clean and dry, then when you have 100 or more, 

ship them to us and receive highest prices. Bosworth 

Bee Co., Memphis, Tenn. + Reference, any Memphis 
bank. 


want. 








SYRUP 


Produce-Groceries—Cuban molasses, good old Cuban 
molasses; best molasses on market; 60-gallon barrel, 
30c gallon; 30-gallon keg, 35c gallon. Cash with order 
Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 

Pure Sugar House and Porto Rico Molasses, 65c per 
galion in 10-gallon kegs; 30 and id poelen barrels. W. 
H. Davis, Box 95, Columbia, 8. 











life books. Rural Life Book | 


AUCTIONEERS 








[ IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 
—AUCTIONEERS— 


Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Sell more sales in South than any 
other men, Next trip first 10 daysin 
January; also fore part of asereh. | 


i 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 








AYRSHIRES— PINEHURST FARMS —PERCHERON STALLION | 





PINEHURST AYRSHIRES—Pureb 
2-year-olds, $200. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 


IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION—Special Price, $350. 





red Bulls, all ages. Calves, $50 up; 


PINEHURST, N. C, 











We have a fine ot of Orion Cherry King 


Boars. 


: MODERN DU 
W. R. KIMBALL, Owner, 





{ Sows and Gilts——— MODERN DUROCS ————Service Boars | 


and Pathfinder boars for March and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for price list. 


Gilts and Defender Sows bred to O. C. K. 
Pigs of all ages and a few Service 


ROC FARM, 
HARGROVE, N. C, 


























FAIRM™MZON TT’ § 
D |] Weekly Farm News.—We want your confidence, Mr. Hog Buyer—it will | D 
U | help as both. We are putting out a strictly first-class line of !U 
R_| Durocs on a cash basis. We are in the business to stay, and we stand |R 
oO squarely behind every animal sold. May we put your name on our |O 
Cc weekly price sheet mailing list? Cc 
s FAIRMONT FARMS Ss 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mer., Hillsboro, N. C, 














__BERKSHIRES 


ARAADRASY on ee 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


O. I. C's 








BERKSHIRES — BERKSHIRES 


BARON VALUE THE CHAMPION BOAR 
AND THE SIRE OF CHAMPIONS. 
All our prize winners were sired by him. We 
won 24 prizes, Champion boar and Champion sow 
at North Carolina State Fair and Southern Berk- 
shire Congress Show, 1919 
SPECIAL—-BOARS—ALL AGES. 
BRED SOWS AND BRED GIL‘S. 
PIGS—ALL AGES. 
Now ready to ship out. Mated, in pairs and 
trios, no akin 
big, prolific BERKSHIRES you 
want, we have them. 
Everything Registered eae Sold at a Reasonable 
rice, 


If it is good, 


LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 











' Prolific-BERKSHIRES-Practical 


GILTS, bred or unbred, and 50 PIGS from vigor- 
ous, prolific sows, that are gpod sucklers with 
large litters. They make prize winners. Our pigs 
weigh, 50 Ibs. at 12 weeks old. 


W. KERR SCOTT, HAW RIVER, N. C. 
Secretary Hawflelds Livestock Association. | 


BERKSHIRES—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 


Choice Pigs sired by our herd boar, MASTER’S 

PRINCE 20th; dams, DUKE LADY LOUISE 4th, 

SUCCESSOR’S DOUBLE EMPRESS 5th, and 

»ther prolific sows. Our herd is rich in the blood 

of the most noted boars of the breed. Pigs now 

ready to ship, and a few 6-months Boars and Gilts. 
istered, and satisfaction guaranteed. 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Land Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, 3 

For Sale—300 Acres Cut-over } i Fine farming. 
Jno. W. Dowless, Councils, N. C. 


For Sale by. Owner: Productive River Farm—Middle 
Virginia. e.. c. H. ¥ Louisa, Va 
To- 
bacco section. Easy terms. C. Witmer, No: ioway, Va 
Southeast Virginia Farms—$20 acre up. Satine, 
state acreage desired. Address J. E. Barrett, Carrs- 
ville, Va. + 


If You Want te Sell or Exchange Your Property— 




















OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, CONCORD, N. ©, 








Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 





Were the 1919 State Fair Grand Champion, first 
under 2 years, and first mee} 1 b. ae, These 
boars were farrowed_ and bred farm. I 
have some good BRED SOWS OP RRED ‘GILTS 
and good BOARS for sale, that are worth the 
money, 


G. C. COX, RAMSEUR, N. C. 











Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 
3 BRED SOWS—4 SOWS and Pigs at Side. 
7 SUMMER GILTS—4 YEARLING BOARS. 


All of this lot is rich in the blood of DEFENDER 
and GREAT WONDER breeding. 


AM PRICING THESE Ti0GS TO SELL. 
H. V. COX, RAMSEUR, N. C. 











Darocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Darocs 


First Prize Junior Yearling and peeve Champion 
Virginia State Fair heads my herd 15 months 
old, 36 inches high, weighs 620 Ibs. in breeding 
condition. 
BRED SOWS and GILTS, BOARS and PIGS 
For Sale. Herd immune. 


CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, VA. 











BOARS— D U RO CS —GILTS 


Greatly reduced prices to close out my 
herd of registered Durocs, consisting of 
Herd boar 3 years old, weighing 700 !bs.; 
15 choice bred gilts, 10 open gilts and 
5 young boars ready for service. 

R. W. WATSON, 


Charlottesville, Virginia 





Sows— BERKSHIRES —Gilts 


BARGAIN SALE of Bred Berkshire Sows and 
Gilts. We are offering 10 Gilts and 5 Sows, bred 
to a grand Epochal boar, all cholera immune and 
registered. This is an opportunity for good blood 
at a small cost, and the right time to buy for 
profit. Write for detailed description and price list. 


HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 














Pigs— Pinehurst Berkshires —Boars 
BRED FOR PORK PRODUCTION 
PIGS AND SERVICE BOARS for immediate shipment. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 

















Write me. John J. Black, 108th St., Chippewa Falis, 
Wisconsin. 
Bluegrass, Alfalfa, Grain, Stock, Poultry Farms— DUROC-JERSEYS 
Large list. Catalog free. . Perrow, Remin-ton, APPA POD PRAPRP ARR ALAA ~~ 
Fauquier County, Va. 
rm—250 Acres—150 cleared, 100 timber; 144 miles 
to wn; good house; new tobacco barn. For sale, 
$15,000. E. Rowell, Jr., Louisa, Va. 


Florida Homes and Orange Groves—They are going, 
come buy yours now. Why stay in North and freeze 
Jasper E. Barbour, Box 696, Umatilla, Fla. 


1,235 Acres Fine Land—15 years time. $15, 000 = 
Two good farms for ren $55 
month paid for good farm hands. No chills or boll 
weevil...Home Land Co., Dunn, N. C. 
Improved Sandy Loam Farms—$15 to $50 per acre. 
Healthiest location in state. Black prairie lands; 
cut-over and timber tracts. Write for particulars. 
Central Land & Investment Company, Meridian, Miss. 


Virginia Farms—Alfalfa, Stock, Dairy, Poultry and 
Colonial Homes—Water front farms in the best alfalfa 
— of Virginia. List of 200 farms. Write for free 

talog. Real Estate, Loan & Investment Co., Inc., 
Feoderichebute, Va. 


Virginia Lands for Sale—175 Acres—Good grain, to- 
baeco land, on good road, and good farm buildings; 
$5,000, terms. We have number good grain, stock 
farms in all parts of state. Write for catalog and in- 
formation. P. M. Mills, Box 1353, Bichmond, Va. 


For Sale—1,235 Acres Land—15 years’ time; $15,000 
worth improvements. One‘fine hampshire boar, about 

















7 months old, weight 250 to 300 pounds. One grade 
Hampshire, weight about 10° Ibs. 10 shoats, weight 
50 Ibs, each. am overstocked. Home Land Co., 
Dunn, N. C. 





For Sale—Ideal Stock Farm—Highly improved, lies 
between two rivers, all rich level cofl, well drained, 1 
mile from good town and National Highway, and good 
railroad facilities. This is an exceptional farm just 
offered for best reasons. Write for full description and 
price. Henry Wood, Clarksville, Va. 


Lampton Farm Lands—In Southern Mississippi, west 
of Mobile. Plateau 300 feet higher than Gulf. Highly 
productive soil and targe yields. Many. springs and 
small streams. 2 railroads and new highways. Unusual 
opportunity for any farmer to - ag Bh . Lan 

5 to $30 








sold by owners — to. farmers 
Write Loupe ompany, 


it from 
an acre Term Realty 
City Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. 














f_DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


Representing the best blood lines of the breed. 
Carefully s@lected, registered and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. A limited number, different 
ages, for sale. If interested in this kind, let us hear 
from you. If looking for cheap stuff, don’t write. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. ad 


es 


e e ° 
Big Type— DUROCS —Big Quality 
The Big, Easy-feeding, Quick-Maturing, 
Prolific Kind. 

REGISTERED 10-WEEKS-OLD PIGS 
Sired be PARAMOUNT PATHFINDER 150217 
and OAKLAND'S FANCY ORION KING 129217, 

and out of granddaughters of DEFENDER. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD DUROC FARM, 
G. 0. Tayloe, Prop., King George, Va. 























TYPE 


BIG(ESEE 
Durocs 


SIZE with QUALITY 
is our specialiy. 
Home of Berryton’s Orion Cherry 
King, Grand Champion Boar, At- 
lanta, October, 1919. 
BERRYTON DUROC FARM, 


BERRYTON, GA. 
John M. Berry, Pres. A. E. Wright, Gen. Mor. 

















DUROCS— Quality —DUROCS 


Only Have 10 Gilts and 10 Boars— 
By SCISSORS AGAIN. 


Four months of 80 fths., $30 each, 
Five Nice Crimso:. \Wonder Boars— 
3 months old, & tbs. 320 each. 


“All registered and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Better get yours quick. 


J. LYERLY & SON, Cleveland, N.C. 





Shoats — DUROCS — Aristocrats 


FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. 
Money refunded and exprese paid both ways on any- 
thing not satisfactory. 


J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C, 





oO. 1. C. 









Originators of 
the Famous 


0. 1.C. 
Hogs 










Breed The Best 


The World Needs Large 
FAT HOGS . 


Why lose money breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2,806 Pounds. 
We are the most extensive breeders and 
shippers of purebred hogs in the world. 
Write today for A a true story of the 
real O. I. C. Hog 

We have bred the ‘0. 1. C. HOGS since 
1863 and have never lost a hog with 
cholera or any other tontagious dis- 
—, al h they are not cholera 
proof, 













WRITE 
—TOPAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog fcc ™"-' to Sale” 
THE L. B. SiL\ 2R CO. 


R-508 SALEM, OHIO. 














| PIGS, 





writing you as an advertiser 


O. I. C. pigs, 8-10 wks old at $18 each, $35 
per pair; no akin. My stock is of the best 
blood of the breed and many of my hogs are 
State Fair Prize Winners. Pedigrees free. 
Also grade pigs for killers. 

W. I. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINA 








— 


—POLAND-CHINAS— 
Big Type—Bred Gilts 


Pigs Sired by Buster Giant 
One of the best sons of the world 
champion hog. Their dams best 
specimens of all the most noted 
blood of the breed. 

Herd cholera immuned by double 
treatment with serum and virus. 
Registered stock for sale at all 
times. Write for catalog. 

LENOX CASTLE STOCK FARM, 
T. Howard Slade, Mclver, N. C. 














COMING, COMING, COMING 


OUR SPRING PIG CROP 
is coming im great shape. We are now booking or- 
ders for sp@tng delivery. First choice, $35; others, 
$25. Most of these pigs are sired by TIMM’S 
MODEL, the undefeated 1,000-M™. 2-year-old, an 
out of sows carrying the best and largest blood of 
the great Poland-China Breed. 


E. 0. HUNTER, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


We have some choice, Registered Po- 
land-China Sows, bred and open, for 
sale. Also pigs. Big bone type. Write 
for prices. T. G. CHASTAIN, 

Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














-----= Big Type Poland-Chinas ------ 


“ FALL PIGS AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE. 
Sired by 1,000-pound boars. Best bloodlines. 


H. P, CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 


Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


BRED SOWS — BRED GILTS — SERVICH BOARS 
both sexes, any age, no akin. Priced to sell. 
W. W. JOHNSON, DANVILLE, KY. 


TAMWORTHS 
ALL LL AGES, , ENGLISH CANA- 


TAMWORTH DIAN, or AMERICAN BREED. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, EASTOVER, 8. ©. 


GUERNSEYS 


——eEeeeeee ee 











$546 


was the average price paid for 
all GUERNSEYS _ at public 


auction in 1919. This figure in- 


dicates the buyers’ high 
estimation of the value 
of the breed. Let us tell 
you why Guernseys lead 
in nopular favor. 
fmerican Guers: 
Cattle Club, 

Box D44, Peterboro, N.H. 


bac 





When writing to advertisers, say: 
in The Pro- 


ressive Farmer, which arantees 
iability’ Of al? adyeftising it earries,” 
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a aa 
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| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LI VESTOCK 





GUERNSEYS 





——_— 


or 





GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE 


PATSY’S PAL OF V. P. I. No. 37342. 


Born Feb. 6, 1916. Sire, Raymond’s Pal of Lewis- 

on No. 16796; dam, Pattiview No. 35503. Bred by 

Virginia Poyltechnic Institute, - Blacksburg, Va. 

This bull is not over large, but of fine conforma- 

tion and sires beautiful calves. Tuberculin tested. 
PRICE $250. 

T. 8. WINSTON, P. 0. Box 633, Richmond, Va. 








—_— 





GUERNSEY BULL CALF for Sale 
HARWOOD FAIR BOY No. 60354. 


Born Aug. 28th, 1919. Sire Langwater Harwood 
No. 44363; dam, Harwood Florence No. 81291. 
This is a beautifully bred calf amd with such blood 
fines will be sure to make a fine herd sire. 


PRICE $150. 


fr. S WINSTON, P. 0. Box 632, ‘Richmond, Va. 











HOLSTEINS 








DISPERSAL SALE 
OF 


85 HEAD of 85 HEAD 
Holstein Cattle 


On my farm, 4 
ea 


miles south of 
Winchester, Va. 


1% miles east 
- of Kernstown, 
Vitality W on the Front 


Royal Road, on 


080.u.8.0a7. Om 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1920 
Commencing at 10 a.m. 


62 HEAD of 62 HEAD 
Reg. Holstein-Friesian_ Cattle 


Consisting of two 4-year-old Bulls, 1 
yearling bull. Only a few aged cows; 
a number of young cows, 2 year-old 
Heifers bred, younger ones not bred; 
12 Heifer Calves; 8 Bull Calves. 


Also 23 HEAD of High Grades 


I have had at the head of my herd 
such bulls as King of the Butter Boys, 
(one of his daughters made me 85 
tbs. 4% milk a day); Dutchland Sir 
Rag Apple Canary, he has a 42-tb.- 
butter-a-week half sister. 
Sir Vale Pieterje Segis, his dam has a 
record of 24tbs. as a 3%4-year-old; 
and Colantha Lilith Johanna Lad, his 
dam has a record of 20% tbs. as a 
4-year-old. These bulls will both be 
sold. Herd under Federal supervision. 
J. S. HALDEMAN, 


Winchester, Virginia. 





s — 


BLACK & WHITE 





I now have ° 


ite 





Holsteins Are the Most Profitable 


of Dairy Breeds 


The purebred registered Holstein cow 

an economical investment, for she pro- 
duces more milk and more butter per 
year and per lifetime than any other cow, 
and her physical fitness, organization and 
digestive capacity are such that she is 
able to turn the rotighage of the farm 


to the best advantage. 


She is not fas- 


tidious ,and with ordinary farm care will 


astonish her owner. 


It is by no means 


uncommon for cows of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed to produce upward of 100 


pounds of milk per day and 1,000 pounds 


of butter in a year. 


You owe it to yourself to read our 


various free booklets. Send now. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
188 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 











FOR SALE 


10 days to 3 weeks old. Sired by a purebred 
Holstein bull, from heavy producing Holstein dams, 
% purebred, $80, crated, f.0.b. Bichmond, Va. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, 
R. F. D. 4, Richmond, Va. 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves. 








BIG TYPE 
Poland-Chinas 


45 -- sows’ AND GiLts ~---45 


Albany, Ga., March 17, 1920 





Buy Poland-Chinas 


They are the ideal farmer-feeder, and packer. This offering 
has been selected from the herds of 


f JOE R. MARTIN, and 


Carrollton, Ga. 


W. C. WILLIAMS, 
Thorntown, Ind. 


This will be one of the best sales of POLAND-CHINAS ever 
held in the South 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Joe R. Martin W. C. Williams 


Carrollton, Ga. 


ant f; 


Thorntown, Ind. 
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HOLSTEINS 








Young Foundation Herds of 
HOLSTEINS 
Purebred Heifers & Young Bulls 


and fine lot of Young, Pure- 


tesa HO HOUSTEL some of the best founds- 
tion stock of the en 
GooD INDIVIDUALS—Go0p BREBDING 
HEIFERS BRED 


SOME HEIFERS iain 

REA ONABLE PRICES 
. FEDERAL STUBERCU 
Easy shipments to Southern points. You can’t do 
better anywhere. Better call on us and look them 
ver or write today. All imadiries cheerfully 
answered 

GOOD SERVICE — PROMPT SHIPMENT 
REAL VALUES 


Huntland Plantations Co., 


R. BR. Station Postoffice 
THE PLAINS, VA. MIDDLEBURG, VA. 











HOLLINS HERD of HOLSTEINS 


Under Federal Test Since 1912. 
Offers coy cones. born pe 
backed by arly records, ed by 
KING LYONS ALL Hollins Herd ow. hare 
YE. HERD 


ARLY records made under itions, 
two milkings a day. 


408. A. TURNER, Goneral Manager. 
Dept. F, Hollins College, Va. 


RS 


of 














SHORTHORNS 





VILLAGER BRED SHORTHORNS 


'—HERD BULLS— 


DOMINION STAR (roan)—Sired 
by Village Star, by Imported Vit- 
lager ; dam by the renowned Willis- 
bred Bapton Coronet. 

VILLAGER’S CHIEF (red)—By the 
great /mported Villager. 

YEARLING BULLS, also CALVES 

Scotch and Scotch- topped, 
at $250 and up. . 


Old Dominion Stock Farm, 


Jonesville, Virginia. 














Registered SHORTHORN BULL 
For Sale 
Fine breeding and in fine condition. 
Price $150. Pedigree furnished. 


SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Va. 

















SHEEP 














—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS— 

Bred Gilts, Bred Sows, Boars—Stock heal- 

thy, good condition, and out of prolific sires 

and dams. Quality and prices right. 
Shipped C.O.D. $50 and up. 

THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS. 





BUY A SHEEP! 


AMERICAN ny te lg gy Aecosartion 
to send you dandy t with list of breed Some 
near you. com 


49 Woodlawn Avenue, 


HAMPSHIRES, THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 


FORT A. TYLER, Secretary. 
Detroit, Michigan, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

















BRED SOWS — SPRING BOARS AND GILTS — FALL PIGS 





The blood of Orion Cherry King, Fancy Orion King, Joe Orion II pre- on 
dominate in our herd. Good Hope Orion Cherry King is head of our TAMWORTH 
herd. We have for sale Bred Sows, Spring Boars and Gilts, and Fall 4 
Pigs at reasonable prices. SOLD on 
LONGS WORTH BROS., PAMPLIN, VIRGINIA occoneatibiee. bales 
a enoces wor rer DURHAM.NG,| 











HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Some_pxtra boar prospects for sale at reasonable price. Also first and 
second prize aged boars at Georgia State Fair, 1919. Write for price 
and description. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, Soperton, Ga. 














—-OAKWOOD FARM,— 
R. L. Shuford, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 
YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
Write for Price List. 





| REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY HOGS AND PIGS—Priced to Sell 


Bred Gilt, w 200 to 250 Ibs., $60; Bred Sows, weighing 300 to 350 fbs., $35; last March Boars 
and Open Gilts, $35; 4-months-old Pigs, weighing from 40 to 75 Ibe, $15 to $20 each. 
THIS IS A } 2 ye CLASS aera NCH OF REGISTERED DUROCS, PRICED TO SERA 
If not ia the poet, don't time and postage ting. Registration papers on grown hogs sent day 
is shipped. BS Sande buyer's name. 10 per cent discount on orders 3 or more hogs to one 
address. 


FIRST CHECKS GET CHOICEST HOGS AND PIGS 
S. W. ADAMS, 


WESTON, GA. 4 











We have 20 Gilts and 20 Sows bred for March and April farrow to Orion Cherry 
King and Pathfinder boars, 200 pigs from two to five months old and a few good 
service boars. Every animal guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money refunded. 
Prices reasonable. Write for price list. 


CO-OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. L. STANCIL, Mgr., R. F. D, No. 6, OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 





{ GILTS AND SOWS——-— D UR 0 CS ———SERVICE BOARS | 








Tamworth ond | Hampehire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 
(Bucessser te Westview Steck Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route l, N. C. 
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—Kentucky Holstein 


are t 
You non oO run eur entire 


When writing to advertisers say: 
in The Progresswe Farmer, which guarantees 
advertising it carvies.’" 











“7 am writing you as an advertiser 
the reliability of all the 





Hogs— BARGAINS —Poultry 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS—Registered, $10 to $60. 

DUROC-BERKSHIRE CROSS—$6. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Eggs, $5 per 
12; 5 

Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Esggs, $2 per 15; $10 
per 100. 


Will Exchange for Soy Beans’ or Peas. 








MT. LAUREL FARM, CLEVELAND, GA, 








9 
Crated for shipment 
from heavy producers. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 





—Holstein and Guernsey Calves— 


Weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each. 
b anywhere, Beautifully mark 





Star Route, Whitewater, Wis, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
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Gastonburg, Ala., Tuesday, March 23, 1920 
. . . * 
4 i O Anxieties—Disturbers—Standards—F airfaxes i i O 
, 20 BULLS, including our 3 Herd Bulls. 
H E AD 30 COWS with calves at foot and mostly bred. H E AD 
10 COWS close up to calving. 
20 HEIFERS, yearlings and two-year olds. 
DORAIN DANDY 499943.—Strongest Anxiety, 4th blood living. His pedigree We will not call attention to any particular individuals among the females, 
shows five crosses to Anxiety 4th in the fourth generation through Don Car- f ; z 3 : : 
los, Don Juan and Dorinne 2d, a full sister to Don Carlos. He weighs over or the reason that practically every one. of them deserve especial mention 
2400 pounds in breeding condition, is five years old and just in his prime. from the standpoint of Individuality and Breeding or Producing Ability. Many 
No greater Herd Bull in America in breeding and individuality combined. of the cows would never be listed for sale except for the necessity of dis- 
DISTURBER LAD 2D 562236.—He is by the $9,100.00 Champion Disturber Jr. posing of the entire herd, as they have been especially saved for use in the 
and out of the Champion cow, Lady Columbus. He is q great young bull of head 
the best breeding and individuality and a proven sire, as shown by his acres 
sons and daughters in the sale. 4 3 
F. A. MONARCH 569295.—Better than aton, son of Southard’s “mighty” We have required that our cows be of good Blood, that they have suf- 
Monarch out of an Anxiety and Wilton bred cow. If you want bone, size and ficient Bone, Size and Constitution and of unusual Milking Ability. They 
constitution with quality in your herd, do not overlook him. Also a proven have been handled in a practical manner and have not been sheltered nor 
sire. “Te 7 li 1e 4 thi > H 2% ? 
POINT STANDARD 718916.—A Herd Bull Prospect, by Standard 3d out of a pampered. We-believe that the young. stuff which sells in the sale will show 
cow by the International Champion Point Comfort l4th and she out of a Cham- them to be a most unusual lot of real PRODUCERS. 
pion cow. Look him over, as he has a future. ; 
14 HIGH-CLASS FARM AND RANGE BULLS.—These bulls are nearly all There are 30 Cows with Calves at foot and mostly rebred; 10 Cows close 
ready for hard service and are the best lot of young bulls that we have seen up to calving; and 20 Yearling and two-year-old Heifers. 
> go through a sale ring in the South. Some of the younger bulls actually good - 
enough for Herd Bulls if properly developed. ALL HAVE INDIVIDUALITY, BREEDING AND PRODUCING MERIT 
SPECIAL TRAIN FROM SELMA leaves Union Station Thursday morning at 11:25 A.M. after 
all morning trains are in and returning from Gastonburg to Selma immediately after the sale 
In order to divide the partnership under which the ALABAMA HEREFORD FARM has operated it has become necessary to sell the entire heard. 
With the large number to be sold and the fact that this herd ranks at the very top, there are sure to be bargains and opportunities which are only 
found in a Dispersal where everything sells. ' 
Remember the date and make your arrangements NOW to attend, as you will be a long time finding another oportunity to get the very best blood 
and individ@&lity of the Hereford breed at your own price. 7 
se - 
Government Accredited Tuberculosis Free Herd 
. 
For Catalog and Other Information Address: R. J. GOODE JR., Manager Gastonburg, Alabama / 
— 
s) {al 











RICH IN THE BLOOD) 
OF- PONTIAC KORNDYKE, 


Are the CALVES We Are Offering for Sale from One of the 
LARGEST PUREBRED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HERDS 
in the South? 


These calves are well grown, from one to two years old, from 
cows of good performance. Priced to fit your pocketbook. 


Write 


E. J. HEFFNER, Mgr. 


Valle Crucis, - N. C. 
& r 


{ BOARS, SOWS— BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS —GILTS, PIGS | 


Service Boars, Bred Sows, Young Gilts and Pigs mated, no akin. 
LETHE’S GIANT BUSTER 310513, a grandson of Giant Buster, 
The, Epoch Maker,” $500. GIANT DEFENDER 310535, $500. 
These Boars are two years old and fine individuals. 
BRED SOWS, $75 to $500 each. GRANDSONS OF GIANT BUSTER $50 
each, 10 weeks old. SONS OF GIANT DEFENDER and LETHE'S GIANT 
BUSTER, $25 each, 10 weeks old. Write for pedigrees and description. 
J. R. HONEYCUTT, BOSTIC, N. C, 











Dispersal Sale 


SELWIN FARM HERD 
Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. DANDRIDGE, Owner. 


51 REGISTERED JERSEYS 3 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
7 GRADE JERSEYS 12 GRADE HOLSTEINS 


March 19, 1920 


Many good-foundation cows in the sale. 


Write for Catalog to . 
CHAS. E. MILLER, CHALOTTE, N. C. 
Livestock Demonstration Agent. 


COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 























50 BRED GILTS— DUROC SPECIAL —50 BRED GILTS 


They Are Spring and Fall Yearlings 


Big, Growthy and of Splendid Quality—and Best Breeding. All cholera 
immune. Guaranteed to please you. Bred to boars of National reputa- 
tion: CHERRY BOB, AMERICAN TOP COL., TOP ORION CHERRY 
KING and GREAT ORION JR. 

EASTERN ARKANSAS DEMONSTRATION FARM, 


Arka 3: 





SPECIAL PRICES ON 
- FALL PIGS 30 DAYS 


$35 Each—$70 Pair—$100 per Trio. 
Mated, not related. All registered and A-1. Sired by WORTHY BUSTER, 
by GIANT BUSTER and THE CLANSMAN JR., by the $15,000 CLANS-. 
MAN and out of GIANT BUSTER dam. He is pronounced by the best 
judges to be the best boar in the South,—he can’t help it, he is bred that way- 
25 BIG, STRETCHY, SUMMER GILTS, of the best breeding, now ready 
to breed. Also TRIED SOWS, bred. 
Southern Headquarters for Giant Buster and Clansman Blood. 


L. C. FOUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 








Blackton, 














PRL AEPETENEF CORDES FORSTER CES Esenere Ds eeeeet 


Send in your renewal promptly; Get up a club and get a reward. 
Steen EET Se eedwebine a e - +e 
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Saturday, March 13, 1920] (63) 


STOP! : LOOK! LISTEN! 


The Great Southern Duroc Sale Circuit 
March 23rd to 25th Inclusive 


Don’t Forget the Date LET’S GO Don’t Forget the Date 


MARCH 23rd 


PINE CREST FARM, CHARLESTON, MISS., will sell a select draft from their noted herd. Many of these will be 
bred to the great boar Scissors; others will be sired by him. They are also selling some very choice gilts by their 
World’s Junior Champion boar P. C. Orion King. 

The rest of the offering will be sired by such boars as Orion Cherry King, Joe Orion If, Walt’s Top Col, Orion 
Cherry King Jr., Fannie’s Orion, Jack's Top King and Orion Cherry King XI. < 






































MARCH 24th 


WHITES DUROC FARM, COLUMBIA, Miss., are selling a great bunch from their select herd. They will be bred 
to Jackson’s Orion King, and to Orion Cherry King 22nd Jr. These sows and gilts will be sired by Scissors, Joe 
Orion II, Big Joe Orion King, Orion Cherry King 22nd and Fancy Orion King. They will be the equal in every way 

of their January offering, only will be younger and are bred to farrow later, which will make it to your advantage. | 








MARCH 25th 


THE ENOCHS FARMS, FERNWOOD, MISS., will sell a very choice selection of bred sows and open bred gits. 
These will be sired by their old “STAND BY,” Joe Orion II, Big Joe Orion King, Fannie’s Orion, Jack’s Cherry 
Friend and other great boars, and will be bred to their wonderful lot of herd boars. Several will be bred for later 
farrow to their newly purchased boar EXTERMINATOR, the boar that has caused so much comment in Kentucky 
for the high class of his get. ‘ 


4 


‘ 
— 








A Word To Our Brother Breeders and 


Farmer Friends - 


Knowing that there has been lots of talk among the Southern farmers and prospective breeders in regard to high 
prices, we have decided-to limit the advertising of this sale circuit to the Southern States, so that this will be a truly 
Southern sale. 


The animals in these sales are bred just like the ones in our January sales. But they will be younger and will be 
bred to farrow later, so that we are not expecting an average of from $700.00 to $800.00 per head as we had in 
our last sales. And we know that any farmer can find something that he can use at a price that he can mighty well 
afford to pay. And we feel that this will be a great opportunity to buy good, well bred Durocs cheaper than you can 
possibly buy them elsewhere, and we want to see every one of these great sows and gilts stay in the South. 











S-P-E-C-I-A-L 


Free Pullmans will be run out of Memphis, Tenn., on the night of March 22, and will be retained for the 
three days’ sales for the comfort and convenience of those attending, and you are most cordially invited to be one 
of the party to make the entire trip. 


Write early for catalogues and make your plans now to attend this great circuit. 
Col. H.-L. Igleheart will do the selling. L. T. Wells will represent this paper. 
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Those little gray streaks that you see on the asphalt behind a car 
that has’stopped too suddenly are rubber—particles of some- 


body’s tires. 


You would be surprised how many more miles you 


would get out of your tires if you always make it a point to get 


NE out of every ten 
men you see on the 
street is a motor car 

owner. 


There is not a man or 
woman in the country whose 
daily life is not affected in 
some way by motor trans- 
portation. 


Anything that tends to- 
wards wasteand extravagance 
is a tax on everybody. 


- . * 


Because of casual buying 
the average motorist is being 
compelled to pay out more 
and more every year for tires. 


Once let Americans realize 
that a thing is costing them 


too much and they soon find 
a way to correct it. 

They are beginning to un- 
derstand the high cost of poor 
tires and to stop accidental 
buying. 

Going to the dealer who 
not only displays the sign of 
good tires in his window, but 
who recommends and sells 


‘good tires because he believes 


in their economy. 


* * * 


The United States Rubber 
Company is bending every 
effort to keep pace with the 
growing demand for tires, 
but placing responsibility for 


“quality ahead of every other 


consideration. 


| 


away to an easy start and-to slow down gradually when stopping 


In the interest of better 4% 
tires it produces more of its 7 
own rubber than any other 7 
rubber manufacturer in the | 
world. / 

It introduced the first — 
straight side automobile tire. | 

It produced the first pneu- 
matic truck tire. 

Two of the greatest contri- | 
butions to tire and motor | 
economy ever made. 


+ * 


The idea of quality in tires” 
is just beginning to take firm 7 
hold on this country. 7 
And the firmer the hold it! 
takes, the smaller the tax that” 
motorists will have to pay. 


United States Tires & 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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